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CHAPTER I. 


HEY lifted Burkell up a little so 
that he could breathe easier, and 
told him to buck up and that 

the wagon would be along pretty quick 


now. And Burkell smiled grimly in 
a way that went to the heart of them, 
it was so characteristic of the man; 
smiled in a way that said he was not 
to be fooled, that he knew the wagon 
would not come in time. In fact, af- 
ter a minute of lips shut straight against 
a groan, he spoke what he knew they 
were thinking. 

“It'll come—but the old boy with 
the long scythe’ll beat ’em to it. I’m 
all in, and yuh don’t need to lie about it 
just to keep up my nerve, boys; Daddy 
Death has put in his bill, and I ain’t 
going to whine about paying up.” He 
moved his head restlessly, and Burns, 
against whom he was leaning, shifted 
his shoulders solicitously and shut his 

2 
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teeth tight together; he knew it was 
the truth Burkell spoke, and it mad- 
dened him to think that death is an 
enemy one cannot fight with °a  six- 
shooter, but must stand by and helpless- 
ly watch its merciless approach. 

In a minute Burkell began again, 
and they noticed that he paused long- 
er between sentences; which made 
“Rhody” — so-called because he 
claimed Rhode Island for his birth- 
place—turn his eyes frowningly to the 
place on the horizon where the wagon 
they were waiting for would first ap- 
pear. 

“Dig up my brand-book out uh my 
inside—pocket, Burns. Never made a 
will—but I guess it’s time I did. Can't 
frame up one—like a lawyer—but I 
guess it'll pass.” 

The eyes of Burns and Rhody met, 
seeking the solace that comes of mutual 
sympathy. On his pay-roll they were, 
and had been for long; they took it 
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hardly that John Burkell should die 
like this, afar on the prairie, before 
help came. Though they had known, 
even when they dragged him from be- 
neath his horse and saw how his gaunt 
form was crushed and battered, that 
there was no help for him, it seemed 
incredible that big John Burkell, the 
hardest worker and the kindest em- 
ployer in all that country, was going 
out by the long trail, and in such fash- 
ion as this. 

“Hurry up,” commanded Burkell, in 
something like his old, masterful tone. 
“Think Daddy Death is going to stand 
around all day, waitin’ on you bone- 
heads? I ain’t got—forever.” It was 
sheer nerve and the power of an un- 
yielding will that was holding him to 
life; that they could see in the gray 
face of him. 

Rhody stooped and got him the lit- 
tle, red book with its long record of 
brands and stock—the gleanings of 
many a round-up, and Greek to any but 
a stockman. Burkell, gathering the 


strength that was fast going, took the 
book in his unsteady fingers and turned 


the leaves lingeringly. Perhaps he 
hated to let go the life he knew 
and loved—the life of the range-land. 
Perhaps the fact of his going seemed 
incredible to him, also; for he muttered 
as he turned the leaves: “She’s about 
filled up—and | always hate to start in 
on a new book, somehow.” 

Then he seemed to remember that 
he would not need a new book, and 
glanced furtively up at his companions 
to see if they had heard the remark. 
But they, with the fine tact which comes 
only as a birthright to a favored mi- 
nority of men, appeared to have heard 
nothing, so he breathed relief and 
pulled himself together again. 

When he came at last to two blank 
pages, he stopped, gripped the pencil 
Burns placed in his fingers, and showed 
that he was mentally his old self, a 
man who never overlooked small things. 
For first of all he wrote his name 
firmly on the second page, that what 
went before, be it much or little, should 
not lack his signature and so be legally 
of no worth. 
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“You'll both sign as witnesses,” he 
observed. “And I want yuh to see that 
it goes.” 

Then, rapidly, as if he knew the min- 
utes were short and few, he wrote: 


My last will: I give everything I own to 
my daughter Lorena and my son David, equal 
shares. I ask Lorrie to look after the kid, 
and don’t sell the old place, but she can have 
full control. My brother Howard can help 
her look after things, and I give him 


The last word was a scrawl. He 
dropped the pencil—his fingers had 
mutinied against him and obeyed the 
new master, whose coming was close 
—and looked up pitifully into the face 
of Burns. 

“Howard — tell Lorrie — Howard 

” He gasped dumbly, seemed to 
realize that his message was perforce 
finished, made a last struggle and got 
out one word: “Sign.” He looked at 
them both intently, almost fiercely, as 
if he would stamp his thought into their 
brains without aid of speech. He was 
a strong man, was John Burkell, and 
death did not conquer him without a 
struggle. 

They eased him gently down upon 
the crisp, brown grass of the prairie 
he loved, and looked at him in silence, 
their heads bared. Then they signed 
their names to the will he could not 
finish before he went. 

Burns, looking up after he had put 
the book back into the dead man’s 
pocket, saw the wagon coming rapidly 
toward them. With the keen sight of 
a range-dweller he knew at once just 
who were in the rig. 

“Lorrie’s coming along,” he an- 
nounced uneasily. “They no business 
to uh let her come. ‘Can’t we get some 
uh the blood off his face? I don’t 
reckon we can keep her away from 
him——” 

“Sure not, if she takes a_ notion. 
Lord! it’s going to be fierce, having her 
see him like this. She thought a lot 
uh him.” 

Burns made no reply, other than to 
straighten the limbs and the garments 
of the dead and wipe the dust and blood 
from the face with his handkerchief. 
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Then Rhody, twitching the white silk 
neckerchief from his throat, shook out 
the wrinkles and spread it carefully 
over the features of John Burkell. 

“We won’t have to tell her he’s 
dead,” was his muttered explanation. 
“She’ll know, when she sees that.” 

The wagon, rattling over the rough 
sod, stopped and a girl—Lorena Bur- 
kell—-jumped down almost before the 
horses came to a stand and ran to the 
long, quiet figure in the grass with the 
two men standing bareheaded beside 
it. If they looked for weeping they 
were mistaken; the girl said nothing 
at all, and only knelt and took the silk- 
en covering from the face of her father 
and laid her cheek tenderly against 
his. And there was that in the move- 
ment more pitiful than loud lamenta- 
tion, so that Burns turned his face 
away and blinked rapidly, and Rhody 
swallowed and bit his lip painfully. 

Those in the wagon came hurrying 
up and stood around helplessly watch- 
ing the girl. Then Burns, meeting the 
eyes of one, straightened. 

“Seeing you’re his brother,” he said 
stiffy, “I guess you take charge uh 
things.” 

At this the girl looked up at them. 
“He’s my—father,” she said quietly. 
“He would want me to do—to take 
——” Her head went down again till 
her cheek rested against the face of 
her dead. 

Howard Burkell went over and laid 
a hand on her shoulder. “Come away, 
Lorrie. You can’t do any good, and 
you must lean on me now. He has 
gone, and it’s the Lord’s will. Don’t 
grieve so, little girl—you know I loved 
him, too.” 

Lorrie shook her shoulder free of 
his touch. “Maybe you did—but you 
needn’t preach now. Go away.” There 
was no mistaking her tone; if she 
wanted sympathy it was clearly not 
the sympathy of her Uncle How- 
ard. And though it was evident that 
her grief was great, it was also evident 
that she was one of those self-controlled 
persons who resent the platitudes com- 
mon to such occasions, and would much 
prefer to be left alone. 
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Her uncle turned to Burns and 
Rhody. “Did John leave any message 
—or anything to show his wishes? If 
not, I shall of course take charge of 
things.” 

Rhody and Burns glanced briefly at 
each other. “He didn’t live but a lit- 
tle while,’ Burns answered briefly. 
“And he didn’t make no funeral ar- 
rangements.” This last in a tone not 
intended to reach the ears of the girl. 

“Well, take him up, boys—we must 
get him home. Come away, Lorrie.” 
He touched her again gently. ‘Poor 
girl, you shouldn’t have come at all. 
Come, Lorrie!” ’ 

“Oh, do go away!” Lorrie moved 
impatiently without taking her arms 
from her father; her attitude seemed to 
imply that she was trying to shield him 
from something. Her voice was un- 
emotional and hard—the hardness of 
first grief that must realize its loss be- 
fore weeping. 

Burns it was who leaned over her 
and spoke persuasively. “We've got 
to get him home, yuh see. You'd bet- 
ter take my horse and ride on ahead 
and—and tell the kid, yuh know. And 
here—-—” he slipped his hand inside 
the dead man’s coat and drew out what 
was in the pocket—‘“yuh better take 
these yourself. They’re—ah—liable to 
get lost, or something.” 

“T don’t think anything ought to be 
touched,” said Howard. “The cor- 
oner——”  - 

“The coroner won’t need his brand- 
book and them letters to find the cause 
uh the—accident,” Burns retorted, and 
put them into the hands of Lorrie, who 
took them mechanically. “Now, yuh 
better just let us put him in the wagon,” 
he persuaded her, “and take him home ; 
you can ride my horse or go with him, 
just as yuh please. But I reckon,” he 
added diplomatically, “it’d be better to 
ride the horse—on account uh the kid; 
yuh don’t want to scare him. 
yuh tell him first, yourself, 
see £ 

Lorrie kissed her father lingeringly 
and stood up, with Burns to steady her. 
“Yes, I must tell Skookum myself.” 
She shut her hands into white-knuckled 


yuh 
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fists and gazed, wide-eyed, down at her 
father. “He’s dead,” she said dully, 
as if it were a lesson she could not 
comprehend, but one she must learn. 
“He’s dead—father is; and now there’s 
only just Skookum and me.” 

“And me, Lorrie; and your Aunt 
Margaret,” Howard reminded her 
gently. “You must look to us-——” 

“Oh, hush!” Lorrie never turned her 
eyes toward him. 

Howard looked at her reproach- 
fully, and would have remonstrated 
but for the coming of a stranger who 
caught the attention at once of all save 
Lorrie. 

He rode quietly up on a tall, rangy 
gray that was sweat-roughened and 
stiff from hard galloping. The man 
himself looked still more hardly used; 
for his face was dust-blackened and 
streaked with blood from a place on 
his forehead where the hair was matted 
stickily. His hat showed two suggest- 
ive, round holes, and one arm swung 
in his neckerchief which he had fash- 
ioned into a sling. All in all, he struck 
one as. being a proper candidate for a 
hospital, though he sat straight-backed 
in the saddle and gazed calmly down 
at the staring group. 

When he glimpsed the quiet figure 
stretched in their midst, he eyed it 
sharply and impersonally ; but when he 
spoke his voice was lowered in defer- 
ence to its presence. 

“Looks like things have been going 
wrong here,” he remarked slowly. 
“Sorry to see yuh in trouble, boys. 
I’m looking for John Burkell. Can 
you tell me where his outfit is work- 
ing.” 

Burns stooped and lifted the white 
square he had dropped over the face of 
the dead when Lorrie rose. The stran- 
ger looked, made a quick, half-con- 
scious movement that twisted the reins 
around his saddle-horn, and then lifted 
his free hand, and raised his hat. And 
Lorrie, glancing at him for the first 
time, saw the act and liked him for 
it. 


“A good man has gone out,” was 


the stranger’s simple tribute. “I was 
coming to work for him. As it is— 
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can you tell me how to get to the near- 
est town?” 

Howard it was who directed him to 
Fallen Rock, eighteen miles to the north 
of them. 

“Thanks.” The man smiled dryly. 
“T reckon I'll blow in there some time 
to-morrow—my horse is so fresh, and 
such a drifter! You’re a_ hospitable 
bunch—I don’t think. John Burkell 
must ’a’ had fine neighbors.” He un- 
wound his reins and turned to ride 
away imperturbably; only that he 
looked again at the quiet figure, as one 
looks at a dead friend, and lifted his 
hat again as he started. 

Lorrie, stirred out of her apathy, 
called to him sharply, so that he looked 
back, then stopped and waited, half- 
turned in his saddle. 

“If you were father’s friend,’ she 
said, “he wouldn’t let you go away 
like that. He’d make you come to the 
ranch and stay. He—he can’t ask you 
—but Ican. You'll be quite welcome.” 

“Thanks.” But this time he spoke in 
a tone quite different. And since he 
waited further, they took it that he 
meant to accept. 

They lifted John Burkell up and 
placed him gently in the wagon upon 
the round-up bed they had sent for, not 
believing him fatally hurt. As Burns 
held his horse for Lorrie to mount, he 
said cautiously: 

“Take care uh that brand-book, Lor- 
rie. He wrote his will in it just be- 
fore he—he went out; and Rhody and 
I signed as witnesses.” 

But Lorrie had returned to her stony, 
apathetic manner and made no sign that 
she heard, and Burns, looking up at 
her wistfully a moment, released the 
bridle-rein and let her go. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was two days after the funeral. 
Lorrie was sitting dispiritedly on the 
porch with her elbows on her knees 
and her chin in her palms, trying to 
adjust herself to the new order of life 
and gather courage to go on and face 
the responsibilities which death had 
thrust upon her. She was not one to 
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shirk; still, the load loomed large be- 
fore her—so large she could not see 
over it and wondered dully if she could 
possibly carry it, even for the sake of 
Skookum, and because it was the last 
wish of her father and must, somehow, 
be obeyed. 

The hastily scribbled will that was 
left pitifully unfinished she had read 
over and over until she could repeat 
every word of it. Just now her brain 
was going wearily over the sentence: 
“T ask Lorrie to look after the kid, and 
don’t sell the old place, but she can 
have full control.’ Of course she 
would look after Skookum — poor 
Skookum, worse than motherless, and 
handicapped at the very start for the 
life of action he would otherwise have 
lived. And of course she would never 
sell the ranch which her father had 
built from raw, untouched prairie land. 
It was the burden: of having full con- 
trol of all those acres and of the herds 
roaming at will over the range, and 
of the men and the finances, that rather 
frightened her. 

The last sentence of the will—about 
her Uncle Howard helping her look 
after things—was small comfort and 
cheered her not at all. She had never 
been able to get on very well: with 
Uncle Howard, who was rather intoler- 
antly religious, as was her Aunt Mar- 
garet. Her Uncle Howard believed 
that all misfortune is sent by the Lord 
to teach one how vain are earthly 
things, or else as a punishment -for 
things done and things left undone. 
Uncle Howard had not approved of 
her father, and had not taken much 
pains to hide the fact. Her father, on 
his part, had not approved overmuch 
of Howard, and had taken even less 
pains to hide it. So that, while there 
had never been an open break between 
the two, friendly relations had been 
more or less perfunctory. Both were 
stockmen, however, and Howard, de- 
spite his unpopular religious views, 
had ever been counted a shrewd man 
of business; so perhaps it was natural 
that, at the last, John Burkell should 
turn to his brother for help for his 
children. It had been purely an acci- 
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dent that Howard was at the ranch 
when Chub Simmons came hurrying 
with the news of John’s hurt. 

Lorrie sighed and hoped that she 
would not need much of Uncle How- 
ard’s help; she wondered what. it was 
that her father had meant to give him. 
Then, recognizing the futility of won- 
dering about something that could 
never be known, her thoughts came 
back to Skookum. 

Skookum—Burns it was who first - 
called him that, which is Siwash for 
“good”—was a dear, and Lorrie loved 
him as half-brothers are not always 
loved. Still, Skookum, having the idea 
in his old little head that he himself 
was going to look after Lorrie and the 
ranch and the men, was already giving 
himself the airs of proprietorship. Lor- 
rie foresaw complications; for Skoo- 
kum, petted and humored because of 
his infirmity, and wise with the wisdom 
of an observing mind and an odd, un- 
childish reasoning power, held himself 
and his judgment far above Lorrie, 
who was only a girl. And Skookum 
held a deep aversion to his Uncle 
Howard, and 

“Somebody’s coming, Lorrie,” an- 
nounced that young person, hobbling 
around the corner on his crutches. “It’s 
a double rig, but I couldn’t recognize 
the horses so far off. Do you reckon 
it’s Uncle Howard, Lorrie? Because if 
it is, and he goes talking like he done 
yesterday, I’m going to tell him to chase 
himself.” 

“No, 
rude to Uncle Howard. 
must 

“Aw, quit saying ‘little boys’ at me 
every five minutes; I’ve had about 
enough. I’m half-grown-up, and more. 
Burns says I'll be a man when I’m 
eighteen; he was. And anyway, Uncle 
Howard was saying things about dad 
that I won’t stand for. He said dad 
died unrepentant, so he didn’t know 
as dad could get into heaven. He said 
it was the will of the Lord. And I 
just told him that dad didn’t want to 
go to his old heaven, anyhow—he 
wouldn’t if he could. 
would rather go to 


Skookum. - You mustn’t be 
Little boys 


I told him dad 
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“T’ll get the field-glasses, so you can 
tell who it is,” put in Lorrie hastily, 
and retreated, feeling more than ever, 
that taking care of Skookum was to be 
no light task. 

Skookum took the glasses and 
studied the coming visitors, and Lor- 
rie, with her responsibilities weighing 
heavy, studied Skookum, Till then she 
had not realized what a very odd child 
he was. A handsome child, of a truth, 
with his big, soft, brown eyes and 
tawny curls and the mouth of a cherub 
—a mouth, however, from which pro- 
ceeded words quite astonishing at all 
times, and often disconcerting. When 
he was not indulging in the most vigor- 
ous and slangy remarks, he rolled out 
polysyllables with a fluency nothing 
short of amazing. But his vocabulary 
was not what worried her most; it was 
his absolute indifference to the opinions 
of others—with the exception of Burns 
—and the utter confidence in himself 
and his own judgment. Skookum was 
net a child whom one could either in- 


timidate, coax or hoodwink; he was in- 
fluenced solely through his affections 


and his convictions. Lorrie sighed, and 
the sigh caught the quick ear of the 
boy. 

“Oh, you needn’t anticipate trouble,” 
he remarked, without taking his eyes 
from the glass. “It ain’t Uncle How- 
ard, thank the Lord. It’s a rig from 
Fallen Rock, I guess—the horses don’t 
belong to any of the ranchers in this 
vicinity—and there’s a man and a 
woman; a big, fat woman with a blue 
veil. And they’ve got a trunk in be- 
hind. Now, who the dickens would be 
coming here with a trunk, Lorrie?” 

Lorrie did not know. She thought 
perhaps they had missed their way, 
meaning to go to some other ranch. 
Then Skookum condescendingly offered 
her the glasses—not that he wanted her 
opinion, but-as a matter of politeness. 
He leaned upon his crutches and gazed 
abstractedly across the prairie, think- 
ing of dad, and how lonesome it was 
going to be without him, and how hard 
it was to “take his medicine,” as he 
put it. He did not really care any- 
thing about the strangers, or about any- 
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thing else, if one might judge by the 
look of his face. 

Lorrie sat suddenly down again on 
the porch, and her face was white; 
also, her mouth was pinched together in 
a way that, to the observing Skookum, 
meant that there was to be “something 
doing” shortly. 

“Well, do you know ’em?” he de- 
manded, with growing interest. 

“Yes, I—Skookum, I don’t know 
what to do. It—it’s your mother.” 

“That fat old party?” The tone of 
Skookum spoke incredulity. He had 
but the haziest impression of his 
mother, who had left home and him 
four years ago, and from whom dad 
had got a divorce. Skookum knew 
that, because Burns had told him. 
Burns had also told him to stick to his 
dad, because his dad had been given 
the double-cross in that deal. Burns 
had also remarked* once, apropos the 
same subject, that the deck had been 
stacked on dad; and Skookum knew 
what that meant. 

“She wouldn’t 
averred, wide-eyed. 
have the nerve.” 

Lorrie looked at him curiously; she 
had not thought that he knew, for they 
never mentioned his mother to him, and 
Skookum had never asked about her. 

“Oh, as to nerve She watched 
the approaching rig with eyes full of 
trouble and incipient defiance. “Skoo- 
kum, please be good and don’t say 
naughty things while she’s here. She 
—after ali, she’s your mother.” She 
tried to speak gently. 

“She gave dad the double-cross. 

Burns said so. What’s she coming here 
for?” : 
Lorrie, herself, was puzzling over 
that same query, and so did not an- 
swer. The team was almost at the 
gate, now. From a sudden impulse to 
put off, as long as possible, the meeting 
of her stepmother—or more exactly, 
the woman who had once been her 
stepmother—Lorrie turned and went 
into the house. She was frightened and 
indignant at the intrusion which she 
could not understand. 

Skookum, however, stood his ground 


come here,” he 
“She wouldn't 
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“T ain’t a baby; I don’t kiss.” 


and waited. While the woman was 
alighting at the gate and coming—one 
might say sailing—up the path, his big 
eyes watched her unblinkingly. He was 
standing directly in front of the door, 
and he hopped back until his small 
person barred the entrance. The 
woman came up the steps, and held out 
both hands to him in a way that an- 
gered Skookum, though he could not 
have explained why. 

‘“David—my little David!” She hov- 
ered, like a silk-clad mountain of flesh, 
over him. “Darling, I’m your mother. 
I've come to take care of my poor little 
Davy.” 

Skookum never stirred, but some- 
thing in his blazing eyes withheld her 
ample embrace. “I don’t need taking 
care of; I can take care of myself all 
right. And I don’t permit people to 
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call me _ Davy. I'm 
Skookum.” He re- 
garded her haughtily. 

“You poor little dear! 
Haven’t you got a kiss 
for mother? Mother 
has come a long, long 
ways to see her little 
boy: r 

The smile on the red 
lips of Skookum was the 
sneering smile of a man 
for the woman he 
scorns. “You can goa 
long, long ways batk 
again, then,” he said. “I 
ain't a baby; I don’t 
kiss.” 

His mother drew back 
and studied him, from 
the coppery rings of his 
hair to the twisted foot 
that he had utterly re- 
fused to have straight- 
ened since it would 
mean weeks in the hos- 
pital and braces _ for 
months after, with a 
doubt of recovery, even 
at that. “You sure do 
need a mother’s care, 
Davy. They’ve let you 
run wild.” Her voice no 
longer oozed honey, as 
it were. “Where’s Lorrie? Don’t she 
know I’m here?” She started to pass, 
whereat Skookum raised a disrespect- 
ful crutch and barred the way. 

“You can’t come. in,” he cried an- 
grily. “I don’t like you, and Lorrie 
don’t like you. We ain’t any of us 
got any time for you. You cold- 
decked dad; Burns said so.” 

She looked down at him a minute, 
and said something under her breath; 
something that Skookum wondered at 
vaguely. He had never before heard a 
woman use that particular word, which 
belonged in the vocabulary of men. 
Then she laughed unpleasantly, picked 
him up bodily and sat him down in a 
chair. “You’ve got to learn different 
manners than them, my lad,” she re- 
marked calmly, and went into the house, 
carrying his crutches with her. 
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But if she thought by that expedi- 
ent to hold him prisoner, it was be- 
cause she did not know Skookum. 
With face whitely rigid from the rage 
he was in, he let himself down upon 
hands and knees and crept down the 
path to the bunk-house to find Burns. 


CHAPTER III. 


Skookum pulled himself up against 
the wall of the bunk-house and fumbled 
the latch of the door; opened it, and 
looked in. There was a step to go down 
inside, and he hesitated to attempt it. 
While he stood, a man raised to an el- 
bow on the nearest bed, seemed to take 
in the situation at a glance, and came 
forward, limping. One arm was in a 
sling, but he held out the other hand 
and steadied Skookum so that he could 
get in. When Skookun, still with that 
fixed look of murderous rage, sat down 
on a box, the man regarded him keen- 
ly 


“Could a fellow help you out of a 


hole, old-timer?” The tone invited con- 
fidences. “If I was in the habit of 
wearing crutches, seems like I’d want 
to stick to them—something like old 
friends, I should think they’d be. I 
don’t believe I’d try perambulating 
around much on my hands and knees.” 
Plainly, the man had gaged the general 
character of Skookum, and was wise; 
hence the term “old-timer,” which the 
boy liked, because it was mannish and 
made him feel very old. 

“She took ’em,” flared Skookum, his 
eyes dark and shining. “I wouldn’t let 
her in, and she He choked over 
the humiliation of it. “She’s a great 
big, fat woman. I’ll bet she could lick 
Rhody or Chub, or—anybody, except 
Burns and—and you, when you're well. 
And  she—shoved' me aside 
Skookum’s cheeks went red at the mis- 
leading ‘erm. 

The man’s eyes were on him gravely. 
“And you lost the crutches?” he 
prompted politely ; but Skookum caught 
the note of unbelief. 

“What I meant to say,” he corrected 
honestly, “was she picked me up and 
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set me in a chair—she’s awful strong 
for a woman—and she went in the 
house with ’em under her arm. I hate 
her! I want Burns. Burns’ll fix her 
a-plenty for that. She’s got to go away. 
Burns has got to make her go. She 
sha’n’t take care of me and call me 
Davy, and her boy. I ain’t her boy. 
She played a brace game with dad— 
Burns said so—and she wouldn’t have 
the nerve to come here if dad—if dad 
—wasn’t ” ~~ Skookum swallowed, 
and blinked his long lashes fast for a 
minute. “She needs killing!” 

“Go easy, pardner. Men can’t fight 
women, you know, nor shoot them up 
—no matter if they do insult a man. 
That’s the advantage of being a 
woman. If it was a man that had in- 
sulted you, why, I could go ‘and take 
it out of him proper; and I would. As 
it is’—he smiled engagingly into the 
wrathful, brown eyes—‘I expect we'll 
have to overlook it. What do yuh 
think? Can’t yuh set it down to bad 
manners on her part?” 

“She called me Davy; and she wanted 
me to—to kiss her. I wisht I was big 
as you or Burns. I’d fix her.” 

“Among real men, Skookum,” said 
the other slowly that the boy might 
feel the force of it, “any fellow that 
fights a woman is considered lower than 
a snake in a forty-foot well. You don’t 
look to me like a rounder; the way it 
looks to me, all you can do is pass 
her up like a States-Settlement dime.” 
Then, as an afterthought, he put the 
question: “Who is she? Not your sis- 
ter?” 

Skookum, repeating to himself the 
phrase : “Lower than a snake in a forty- 
foot well,” that he might make use of 
it on some future occasion—Skookum 
was, unconsciously, something of a 
plagiarist—answered with less venom. 

“Naw, uh course it wasn’t Lorrie. 
Lorrie is more of a diplomat than that ; 
she’d know darn well that I’d retaliate 
at the first opportunity.” 

The man raised his hand suddenly 
and concealingly to his mouth; it would 
never do to laugh openly at Skookum. ° 
When he could trust his voice: 

“Who, then?” 


, 
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Skookum opened his lips to reply; 
closed them, and turned his face away. 
A dull, red glow came into his cheeks. 

“Of course, you needn’t tell—I’d no 
business to ask. Let it go; and I beg 
your pardon for being a chump.” 

“Oh, I was going to tell. It’s just 
because you’re supposed to—to like 
your mothers better than anybody. In 
books it’s that way, always. Mothers 
and fathers are supposed to be liked, 
ain’t they? Is it’—he looked appeal- 
ingly at the other—‘“‘is it lower than a 
snake in a forty-foot well to hate your 
mother, when your mother gave your 
dad the double-cross, and you don’t re- 
member her, and then she ccmes and 
takes your crutches away?” 

The man meditated a moment, look- 
ing at Skookum’s wistful face. “Well, 
that depends,’ he said guardedly. 
‘Mothers aren’t always like those you 
read about in books; if they were a 
fellow couldn’t help thinking a lot of 
them, could he? Not knowing the de- 
tails, in your case I can’t say. But I 
know your dad was -a mighty nice 
man, Skookum, and would do the 
square thing; anybody that dealt 
crooked with him did so without provo- 
cation. So it was your mother, eh? 
Don’t you think your language was 
pretty strong, under the circum- 
stances ?” 

“She hasn’t got any right to come 
here and take care of me. Burns says 
she pulled out when I was six, and 
never came back. Burns says she 
didn’t like me because my foot’s twisted 
all around so I can’t use it. J ain’t to 
blame for that, am I? Mothers in 
books like their kids better if anything's 
the matter with ’em; it makes ’em sor- 
ry. But she didn’t, though. She pulled 
out. And she can’t come and take care 
of me now, and call me darling and 
Davy. I don’t need any more taking 
care of than a cat. If I’m her darling, 
and all that, what made her take my 
crutches? I wonder,” tentatively, “if 
it would be much trouble for you to 
go and get them for me? Creeping 
hurts my hands.” 

“Sure, I'll go and get them. You 
stay here, and I’ll be back in no time.” 
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He put out his well hand to pat 
Skookum on his curly head; realized 
instantly that it would be taken as an 
insult, and slapped him gently on the 
shoulder instead, in the friendly way 
of men to men. “Don’t you worry, old- 
timer,” he reassured. “I'll get them— 
unless I have to fight her, which a gen- 
tleman couldn’t do. Anything else?” 
Skookum looked up at him steadily. 
“If you could make her go away, Man- 
from-nowhere, I’d be much _ obliged. 
And,” he added, “so would Lorrie. 
Lorrie skiddooed into the house when 


‘she saw her coming; but I stayed to 


have it out with her. Only,” he sighed, 
“she’s such an awful big, strong 
woman, and—men don’t fight women 
anyway; not unless they’re rounders.” 

“So I’ve got a new name, have I? 
All right—it suits me fine.” 

“IT asked Burns, and he said you 
came from nowhere, he guessed. And 
he didn’t know your name, so I told 
him I was going to call you that, and 
3urns said all right. Wéull you make 
her go away? She’s liable to make 
Lorrie c and I’ve got to take care 
of Lorrie. And she took my crutches, 
and she called me darling. I hate 
her !” 

“You're sure a bad man when you're 
all stirred up,” remarked the other 
evasively, and limped away before 
Skookum could force him into any rash 
promises. 

As he neared the house, angry fe- 
male voices came to him through the 
open window. At the steps, one harsh, 
high-pitched voice struck him familiar- 
ly and unpleasantly, so that he stopped 
and stood, with eyebrows pulled to- 
gether, trying to remember. 

“You can rear and tear all you're a 
mind to,” declared the voice. ‘‘You’re 
like your father from the ground up. 
But I ain’t one to be bluffed by no chin 
stuck in the air like you owned the 
earth. I’m here to stay, and you can 
make up your mind to it. David be- 
longs to me—yuh can’t get around 
that, I guess. And if yuh don’t act 
white and behave yourself and treat me 
decent, I sh’ll take him away.” 

“You’ve no right!” came Lorrie’s 
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voice indignantly, but with an uneasy 
note underneath which was not lost 
upon the woman—nor upon the man 
listening. “The court gave father the 
custody of Skookum; you deserted 
him, and you didn’t even appear to 
claim him. You've no right! Father 
left him in my care.” 

“David ain’t horse or a cow that he 
can be willed away,’ retorted the un- 
pleasant voice. “What’s the matter 
with me being appointed guardian? I 
guess you don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about, Lorrie. I’ve got a lawyer 
back uh me, yuh see. I’m willing to 
stay here and look after his interests 
and learn him some manners, the im- 
pudent little tyke!—or I'll take him 
back to Butte with me. If you go put- 
ting on any airs with me, and trying to 
run things, that’s what I sh’ll do. I’m 
boss, from now on.” This last in a 
challenging tone. 

“Beg pardon—but Skookum would 
like his crutches.” 

3oth women turned, startled, to the 
door; Lorrie with white face that held 


a world of trouble and perplexity, and 
the other with a stare that™became a 
glare the longer she looked. 

“What you doing here, Reid Holle- 


man?” she demanded 
“You “i 

“T might put that same question to 
you,” returned the man calmly—more 
calmly, perhaps, than he felt. ‘The 
last time I saw you—do you remember 
the last time, Belladona?” His eyes 
met hers levelly, with a mocking light 
in their hazel deeps. Her own flick- 
ered and turned away to where the 
boy’s crutches lay across a chair. 

“There’s the crutches, take ’em and 
go,” she said sullenly. 

He took up the crutches, slid them 
under his arm and stood where he was. 
In his high-heeled boots he could look 
down into the woman’s face, even 
though she was, as Skookum had com- 
plained, “an awful big, strong woman.” 
“There’s another thing Skookum would 
like,” he went on placidly. “He would 
like to have you go away; and Skoo- 
kum,” he added meaningly, “always 
gets what he likes. I think we won’t 


blusteringly. 
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make this any exception to the general 
rule. The man hasn’t unloaded your 
trunk yet, I see; too lazy to do it alone. 
So there’s no reason why you should 
wait.” 

Her face purpled, and she lifted a 
gloved fist to strike; she was that kind. 
But his steady gaze disconcerted her, 
and before she had thrown off the hesi- 
tation his voice was going coolly on: 

“IT think you are too wise to stop 
where you’re not wanted. I think— 
you—will—go. You won’t make it 
necessary for me ” He stopped and 
let his eyes carry his meaning. 

“T could make you a lot uh trouble, 
yourself,” she defied, but weakly, as if 
not quite sure of her ground. 

“Are you sure? Do you want to 
stay—and chance it?” Still his eyes 
mocked. 

Again her hard eyes flinched from 
his. Involuntarily she moved a step 
nearer the open door. Lorrie, wide- 
eyed and wondering, watched them 
both. 

The eyes of the man were unwaver- 
ing and unpitying. “I think Skookum 
would want you to go—at once,” he 
hinted. 

“Oh, since you're the big chief! You 
can all go to——’”’ 

“There’s a lady present,” he cut in 
sharply, flushing a bit. The mockery 
had left his eyes; they were ominous- 
ly calm, threateningly cold. 

The woman could no longer face 
them; she went doggedly out and down 
the steps; turned as if to fling back a 
burst of viperish anathema. 

He forestalled her speech. “If you’re 
sensible, you'll forget to come back 
again,” he suggested, from within the 
room. 

She glared, swallowed the words she 
would like to say, and went on to the 
gate, where she immediately began to 
curse the man who had driven her out 
from Fallen Rock. In another minute 
they were whirling dust-clouds behind 
them on the trail to town. 

Not till then Reid Holleman turned 
and met the grateful, still wondering 
eyes of Lorrie. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“Maybe I was taking a good deal 
upon myself, Miss Burkell,” he be- 
gan, when the rattle of the light wagon 
grew faint and far off. “Maybe I 
shouldn’t have bought into the game 
—being such a perfect stranger. But 
it looked to me like you wasn’t over- 
anxious for her company, and ss 

“And you needn’t apologize. You've 
done me—us—a bigger favor than you 
realize. But if you would explain?” 
Lorrie’s mouth was almost smiling, but 
her eyes were still troubled. 

“Td rather not, unless the play comes 
so it’s necessary. Skookum wanted me 
to make her go away—seeing Burns 
didn’t happen to be handy. Skookum 
is good enough to consider me one of 
his friends. So I used my influence.” 
He shifted the crutches a bit and turned 
to go. “If it was any help to you, I’m 
glad,” he finished rather lamely. 

“It was; a very great help. But— 
the inflixence ?” 

Reid Holleman looked at her re- 
proachfully. Pure, innocent-eyed fem- 
ininity can ask such very embarrassing 
questions, sometimes! And Lorrie was 
one of those direct young women who 
go straight at a subject—or straight 
away from it—scorning vague gener- 
alities ; besides, she wanted to arm her- 
self against a possible return of the 
woman this man had addressed as “Bel- 
ladona.” 

“Well,” he shifted to the other foot 
and looked down disapprovingly into 
her eyes, “you see, I knew her, a while 
back.” 

“Yes, but—zhat made her go when 
you told her to go? She isn’t coward- 
ly, as a rule. She’d rather stop here 
when she wasn’t wanted than if we’d 
implored her to stay. Just why did she 
go like that?” 

He smiled vaguely. 


“T guess maybe 
she’d changed her mind about wanting 
to stay.” 

Lorrie, sitting on the arm of a big, 
easy chair, tapped one small foot im- 
patiently on the floor. Then she laughed 


“You’re worse than Skoo- 
even,” she surrendered, “and 


ruefully. 
kum, 
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Skookum, when he doesn’t want to tell, 
is the limit; at least, I thought he was, 
till now. Anyway you’ve done us a 
great favor, and if there’s anything we 
can do in return i 

“You might cut off the last half of 
my name, for the present, and make it 
just plain Reid,” he said lightly. “And 
I want to tell that I can’t explain why, 
just yet.” 

Lorrie studied him curiously. 
Though she had not appeared to no- 
tice him at the time, his battered con- 
dition when he had ridden up to them 
on the prairie came back forcibly to 
her mind. She had scarcely glimpsed 
him since. Burns, as ranch foreman, 
had told him to stay as long as he liked, 
and he had kept pretty much in the 
bunk-house. He had not told his name 
nor the cause of his injuries; and Lor- 
rie had almost forgotten his existence 
until he appeared in the doorway. Still, 
she had liked the way he had spoken 
of her father, that day, and as her 
father’s friend he had some claim, aside 
from the service just performed. 

“You can be plain Mr. Reid, I sup- 
pose,” was her verdict, “and I am not 
all curious to know why.” If her tone 
was tinged with pique, she was scarcely 
conscious of it. 

“Thank you,” he smiled. “I hope 
some time ” He stopped and flushed. 
“T reckon Skookum will think I’ve 
made away with his crutches,” he said 
whimsically, and went without another 
word. 

Lorrie, from behind the curtains, 
watched him go limping back to the 
bunk-house, and did a good deal of 
wondering. An hour before she had 
been brooding over her father’s death 
and shrinking from the black future she 
must face alone. It needed something 
of this sort to bring back her mental 
poise and hold her from fruitless mel- 
ancholy. 

If she needed anything further in the 
way of distraction, it came in the form 
of her Uncle Howard and Aunt Mar- 
garet, who drove up half an hour later. 
Aunt Margaret kissed her, sat down in 
the easiest chair and asked Lorrie what 
she intended to do. 
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He waited again, watching the color flood her cheek. 


“Do?” Lorrie opened her eyes at the 
question. “What should I do besides 
what I am doing?” 

Her aunt looked at her a moment, 
and went on primly: 

“Of course you know, Lorena, that 
it is scarcely proper for you to be 
stopping here by yourself. We brought 


an extra seat in the wagon, so 
that you and David can go 
right back with us, and stay 
until we have made arrange- 
ments to send you to school. 
I’m sure you ought to be 
glad fe 

“Oh, perhaps I ought—but 
I’m not, unfortunately. You 
are very kind, but Skookum 
and I will stay here, thank 
you. This is our home. I 
never knew before that it 
wasn’t proper to stay in your 
own home.” 

“But with 
son ” ° 
“There’s Gusta; she owzs 
to thirty-eight, so she must be 
all of that. And she’s going 
to stay right on. I asked 
her.” 

“Mere age isn’t everything. 
You’ve no older person to ad- 
vise you 

“There’s Burns,” reminded 
Lorrie wickedly. “He’s older 
than I; he confesses to thirty 
years, and he’s dead-willing 
to advise me whenever I want 
him to.” 

“Burns is going to stay 
right on, too, | suppose? It 
is very fortunate, Lorena, 
that your uncle and I are 
willing to assume the burden 
of your welfare. I shudder 
to think 2? 

“Then don’t. You are cer- 
tainly assuming a great deal, 
Aunt Margaret. I’d much 
rather you didn’t. I’m quite 
willing—in fact, I prefer to 
bear my own burdens.” She 
turned again to the window; 
perhaps because it was an 
excuse for turning her back 
on her aunt. Skookum was hurrying 
up from the bunk-house, and there was 
that in his manner that told eloquently 
of much mental perturbation. 

“Lorrie Burkell, are yuh crazy?” he 
cried, when he saw her standing there. 
“T ain’t going to stay over to Uncle 
Howard’s; I won’t, I tell you. I’m go- 


no older per- 
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ing to stay here with the rest of the 
men.” Skookum never referred to him- 
self as a child; he was one of the men 
always. “What do you want to go over 
there for? Dad never had any use for 
them; you know he didn’t. And Uncle 
Howard said dad couldn’t go to heaven 
because he was an unregenerate sinner. 
I’d think you’d be ashamed.” 

Lorrie leaned out of the window and 
implored him with gestures to hush; 
she could feel how shocked her aunt 
must be looking—Skookum, when he 
was angry, did not trouble to modulate 
his voice; just now he could probably 
be heard down at the stables. “I 
haven't said I was going,” she told him 
placatingly. “I’ve no intention of go- 
ing. Don’t shout.” 

“Uncle Howard said you’d be pack- 
ing our clothes. You needn’t pack any 
of mine, I tell you right now. My 


war-bag will repose in the bunk-house 
if you quit the game.” 

“Lorena, I hope you will not per- 
mit that wilful child to influence you 
or dictate,” rasped her aunt’s voice be- 


hind her. “From what I have seen,” 
she added dryly, “you are utterly un- 
able to exercise any authority over him 
whatever. You obey David rather than 
insisting that David obey you.” 

“Aunt Margaret, I wish you’d stop 
calling me David,” came the child’s 
clear voice. “I can’t endure it. I’m 
Skookum.” 

Aunt Margaret came over to the 
window. “I shall never call you any- 
thing so heathenish, David. Get your 
clothes immediately, so that we can go, 
Lorrie.” 

Lorrie never moved; her eyes met 
the eyes of Skookum, and she warned 
him with lowered brows. 

“Nobody stopping you from going,” 
retorted he, not heeding Lorrie in the 
least. “The sooner you go the bet- 
ter we'll be pleased. Lorrie, don’t you 
pack a thing. This is our ranch. I 
guess we can stay here if we want to.” 

“David Burkell, what you need is a 
good, sound whipping! I shall tell 
your uncle i 

“If you or Uncle Howard touch me 
you'll be sorry. Burns’ll fix you. If he 
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don’t Man-from-nowhere will. I’ve got 
friends.” 

“T think,” said Aunt Margaret in- 
dignantly, “that the sooner your Uncle 
Howard takes you in charge the better. 
David, if you persist in staring at me 
like that I shall be compelled to spank 
you. You and Lorena are going home 
with me and you may as well calm 
yourself.” 

“You go to the devil!” were the hor- 
rible words Skookum said to her. “I’d 
smile to see you spank me. Huh!” 

Whereupon a dreadful thing hap- 
pened to Skookum. His uncle, coming 
up behind, overheard and took him by 
the ear—and the taking was none too 
gentle. Skookum went white. 

“Young man, you ask your aunt’s 
pardon for that,” his uncle commanded 
sternly. “What kind of a heathen are 
you? We'll take that out of you in 
short order.” He waited a minute, 
with an occasional tweak by way of 
hastening the penitence of the erring 
one. “Well, are you sorry you said 
it?” The tweaking settled into a pull 
that made Skookum blink. ‘ 

“Yes,” said he, through close-set 
teeth. “I’m damn’ sorry. I wish I’d 
said you can both go to the devil!” 

Even Uncle Howard stood aghast 
for a second, and as for Lorrie she was 
running out to them with scared eyes. 
“Oh, Skookum, be good!” she implored, 
fearing much. 

Skookum stood mulishly, and only 
glared defiance. 

“What that child. needs, Howard, is 
a good sound whipping,” cried Aunt 
Margaret, from the window. 

“Which you’d better think twice be- 
fore yuh tackle,” asserted a voice as 
Burns rode up to them. “Let go that 
kid, yuh big bully. Pick on somebody 
your size if yuh hunger for trouble!” 

For answer Uncle Howard gave an 
extra hard tweak, which brought tears 
in spite of much blinking. And after 
that things happened that shocked and 
grieved Aunt Margaret. Howard was 
not a fighting man; he did not believe 
in fighting, but advocated turning the 
other cheek. For all that he presently 
found himself busy giving blows and 
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receiving, but mostly receiving. Burns 
was not a large man, but he was hard- 
muscled and active, and naturally a 
fighter. More important, he was thor- 
oughly angry. 

When Uncle Howard and Aunt Mar- 
garet—he greatly battered, and she 
greatly scandalized—had driven away, 
Burns carefully applied his handker- 
chief to a skinned knuckle. “Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth,” he said 
with mock solemnity, repeating a fav- 
orite text of Uncle Howard’s. “I’m 
sure thankful for the privilege of ad- 
ministering the chastisement. How 
about it, Skookum? Did he hurt yuh 
much ?” 

“Ves, he did,’”’ owned Skookum, ever 
truthful. “But I’m glad, anyway. If 
he hadn’t got me by the ear I don’t 
suppose you'd have licked him. I’m 
going to tell Man-from-nowhere. I 
guess he’d have done it, too, if he’d 
been around.” 

Burns nodded gravely. 
would; or any uh the boys.” 

“Aunt Margaret says the will isn’t 
any good, and Uncle Howard is going 
to be appointed administrator,” Lorrie 
said dispiritedly. “But they can’t in- 
terfere here, can they, Burns?” 

“When there’s a clover-patch, the 
bees will sure come buzzing around,” 
said Burns sententiously. “No, I don’t 
see as they can make yuh do anything 
yuh don’t want to do. He can handle 
the property till yuh come of age. 
Don’t yuh worry”—his glance dwelt 
lingeringly on Lorrie’s face—“they 
won't bother yuh while I’m around 
here—unless Uncle Howard changes 
his style uh fighting.” He laughed and 
turned away to where his horse stood 
quietly waiting. 


“Sure he 


CHAPTER V. 


During the ten days that intervened 
between the serving of the administra- 
tion notice and her attendance at court 
for the hearing, Lorrie lived in a state 


of mental siege. Burns did not want 
her to consent to Uncle Howard’s ap- 
pointment, though he could give no 
reason except that he was “an ornery 
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cuss to get along with.” Burns had 
taken the will to a lawyer, and the 
lawyer had told him that, being incom- 
pleted, and the unfinished sentence in- 
dicating that John Burkell had intended 
giving something which it was impossi- 
ble to discover, it was worthless, and 
that legally Burkell had died intestate. 
So Burns, grumbling at laws which de- 
feated their own ends, could do nothing 
further. 

Lorrie, herself, did not relish Uncle 
Howard having anything to do with 
her business affairs; but since some one 
must be appointed, and as he was their 
only relative, it seemed to her that it 
could not very well be helped, and she 
told Burns so. 

Time came when she went with her 
uncle to Fallen Rock, the county-seat, 
leaving Skookum to digest the infor- 
mation that it was on “business”; she 
had reason to know that Skookunr 
would not take kindly to the rule of 
Uncle Howard. 

There was a tiresome ordeal of lis- 
tening to much legal stuff which she 
could hardly understand before the 
judge, a huge man with sleepy eye- 
lids and a face of baby innocence and 
good nature. He seemed to know Un- 
cle Howard very well, and to take it 
all as a mere favor which they had come 
to ask of him personally, and which he 
was polite enough to grant. There 
were bonds to be signed by Uncle 
Howard, and appraisers of the estate to 
be appointed. The judge named them 
quite casually. It seemed horrible to 
her to listen to those men weaving le- 
gal phraseology around her father and 
his property, and speaking of him as 
the “decedent.” 

When the last crackling paper was 
signed and it was all over, they started 
home. She was glad when they reached 
her uncle’s ranch and she could get her 
own horse and go galloping off into 
the dusk by herself. It was good to 
go galloping over the hushed range- 
land with the stars just beginning to 
glow faintly in the darkening sky; to 
watch the line of hills draw back into 
the shadows, and to listen to the creep- 
ing wind whisper mysterious things to 
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the grasses. Once a coyote slid fur- 
tively across the trail before her, a 
gray shadow against the dusk. Once a 
meadow-lark flew up from the grass 
and startled her horse with his sudden 
flight. And as she rode, the spell of the 
night was restful, and she forgot some 
of the loneliness that had wrapped her 
close since her father died. 

Next day her uncle came to the ranch, 
and Lorrie saw with. misgivings that 
she should have told Skookum and giv- 
en him time to adjust himself to the 
situation. As it was, she foresaw com- 
plications with Skookum. 

It was perhaps an hour later that she 
heard the familiar tap-tap of his 
crutches on the porch. He burst into 
the house in a white heat of wrath. 

“Say, is Uncle Howard going to be 
main squeeze on this ranch?” he de- 
manded in a breath. 

“So far as business matters go, he 
is, Skookum. Somebody must have the 
right to—well, to do the business; sign 
papers and buy and sell stock, and all 
that. We can’t, till we’re twenty-one. 


Uncle Howard has been appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate, you see.” 


Skookum glared at her. As she had 
expected, however, he paused to digest 
mentally the long words and fix them 
firmly in his memory. “Well, can an 
administrator of a state do as he darn 
pleases on another fellow’s ranch?” 

Lorrie considered a moment; on the 
whole she thought it better to impress 
at once upon him the full authority of 
his uncle; it might save future heart- 
burnings. “I think he can, except in 
our personal affairs.” 

But that did not seem to relieve the 
mind of him. “Are the men on the 
ranch personal affairs or are they busi- 
ness? Is Burns a personal affair, Lor- 
rie?” 

Lorrie blushed and parried the ques- 
tion; in one sense, Burns might, she 
thought, be considered a “personal af- 
fair.” “They haven’t had another fight, 
have they?” she asked anxiously. Lor- 
tie hated quarreling. 

“No—but Burns 
smashed him _ good. 
Burns.” 


to have 
canned 


ought 
He’s 
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“Not really!” 

“It kinda sounded that way,” 
Skookum retorted savagely. “He told 
Burns he could roll his bed, because he 
wouldn’t need him from now on. He 
said he’d have a man over here to- 
night to take charge. And Burns— 
Burns never did a thing!” Skookum 
choked back a sob at the humiliating 
memory. “He just ‘said ‘all right,’ and 
walked off. And Uncle Howard said 
none of the men were worth their 
grub, and he’d have to get new ones. 
He said so. And Man-from-nowhere 
was standing there, and he said he was 
so new the shine wasn’t off him yet, 
and Uncle Howard asked him where he 
was from and how he got hurt, and 
he said he didn’t have any voting pre- 
cinct, and his horse fell on him. That 
ain’t so,” Skookum added gravely. 
“Horses don’t shoot bullet-holes in your 
hat nor your arm, Lorrie. Do you 
reckon he’s on the dodge?” 

“T wouldn’t think so,” Lorrie evaded 
hastily. “And you should call him Mr. 
Reid. Is he—did Uncle Howard 3 

“No, he didn’t run him off—I guess 
because he’s new. Burns sha’n’t go; I 
won't let Burns go!” He stood a min- 
ute, eying her thoughtfully. “Say, 
why don’t you marry Burns? He could 
stay then. Uncle Howard couldn’t fire 
him then, could he?” 

Lorrie turned her back on him and 
seemed very busy straightening some 
books on the table. “I wouldn’t marry 
a man for that. Don’t be silly!” 

“Well, it would suit him all right, I 
guess. He wants you.” Skookum 
clung to the idea as a solution of the 
problem of keeping Burns. Burns was 
his best friend, and no sacrifice was too 
great, in a case like that. ‘‘You like 
him, don’t you? You used to let him 
hang around the porch ” 

“You’ve said enough about that. You 
don’t know what you're talking about. 
You talk”—Lorrie turned and flung . 
out the insult defiantly—‘“like a six- 
year-old kid! I’ve never given you or 
Burns any reason to id 

“Well, here he is,” cried Skookum 
maliciously. “I leave it to him if he 
don’t want you. Don’t you, Burns?” 
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“Do what?’ Burns, looking any- 
thing but cheerful, stopped in the door- 
way. He had come to tell Lorrie that 
he was going, not knowing that Skoo- 
kum was before him with the news. 

“Do want Lorrie,” Skookum re- 
peated. “You better marry her; then 
Uncle Howard can’t fire you if he wants 
to. You'll have some say about things.” 

“Yuh’ve sure got a great head on 
yuh,” commented Burns _laconically. 
“That new pal of yours wants to con- 
sult yuh about a sudden emergency. 
Yuh better drift—he’s in one deuce of 
a hurry.” He watched the boy hurry 
off, and his face was wistful. “He’s a 
great kid. I’m afraid: things won't 
come any too smooth for him, from 
now on.” 

He looked at Lorrie, and waited a 
minute. But Lorrie was still busy— 
too busy to be convincing. “The kid 
was right,” he said, going over to her. 
“Only he don’t know how much I want 
yuh. I did think I wouldn’t be fool 


enough to ask yuh to marry me—and 


me with nothing much on earth but a 
few head of horses. But—will yuh?” 
He waited again, watching the color 
flood her cheek, the one he could see. 

Of a sudden she turned and faced 
him. “Is it, as Skookum said, because 
you don’t want to——” 

“Yuh know it isn’t,” he cut in. “Yuh 
know—Lord! what’s the use of me tell- 
ing yuh a lot of things yuh know as 
well as I do? And if I never asked 
yuh before, it was because yuh’ve got 
so much, and I haven’t got anything 
much. But yuh ain’t fitted to buck 
against any such combination as this is 
liable to be. And if yuh’ll marry me, 
Lorrie 2 

“T don’t want to marry you. I don’t 
want to marry anybody.” Lorrie, driv- 
en to speech, spoke bluntly. 

Burns squared his shoulders, and the 
glimmer of hope he had clung to went 
out of his eyes and his face. “All right, 
if that’s the case,” he said quietly. 
“There’s no use saying any more. I 
came up to tell yuh good-by, and that 
if yuh need a friend any time, I hope 
yuh won't pass me up. Your father and 
I rode the range together a good many 
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years, and I'd like to see yuh through 
this game. But if yuh don’t want F 
He pulled himself together and held 
out his hand. ‘‘Good-by, then.” 

She watched him go back down to 
the bunk-house, and then dropped her 
head on her folded arms. 

Burns looked in at the bunk-house 
door, made a slight gesture to Reid, 
and when Reid had impolitely left 
Skookum in the middle of a sentence 
and gone out to him, they started to- 
gether for the stables. 

“Looks like yuh’ll be about the only 
man left,” Burns began bitterly. “The 
old bunch is all due to be canned—I 
can see that. But maybe, if yuh’re 
real good and don’t say any cuss-words 
in the presence of his nibs, and knuckle 
under proper, yuh’ll be allowed to stop 
a while.” He stopped and rolled a cig- 
arette with fingers not half as steady 
as was his voice. “What I want to ask 
yuh is this: Will yuh kinda lay low 
and keep your eyes peeled, and help the 
girl and the kid out, if the play comes 
so they need any help?” 

“T sure will,’ promised Reid em- 
phatically. 

“T sized yuh up for a white man— 
and I may as well tell yuh I hate the 
sight of that Siwash of an uncle. The 
old man never had any truck with him, 
more than he could help; but he’s all the 
relative they’ve got, so I guess it’s 
natural he should get charge uh the 
property. It’s all right—but I'll gam- 
ble the old man never intended it to be 
so. He didn’t have time to say all he 
wanted to. There’s going to be all 
kinds of trouble, him running things. 
The kid and Lorrie won’t have any 
too smooth a time with him—not if I 
know them and him. And I wish yuh’d 
kinda ease things up all yuh can. No 
telling what kind of a bunch he’ll put 
to work in place of these men. I wish 
Rhody could get to stay.” 

They were at the stable by then, and 
Reid stopped and faced Burns. “I 
don’t love Uncle Howard a little bit,” 
he said, “but I see where you're right. 
I’ll hang on-as long as I can, and they 
won’t get the worst of it if I can butt 
in and help any. If it’s any of my af- 
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fairs, are you headed anywhere in par- 
ticular ?” 

“New Mexico, maybe; I'll write when 
I get located,” said Burns shortly, and 
left Reid standing there looking 
thoughtfully at the nearest rim of hills. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Out on the open range the clean 
wind swept the grasses till each ripen- 
ing blade bent double under its pres- 
sure, like those other far-famed steel 
blades of Damascus. Heat waves 
rioted upward between the gusts of it, 
shimmering so that distant objects 
showed distorted out of all semblance 
to reality. The wagons of the Arrow- 
Point danced uncertainly beside a creek 
fringed with erratically waving wil- 
lows, until the wind came again to 
brush aside the curtain of unreality and 
showed the round-up camp common- 
placely solid if not permanent. To Reid 
and another, coming in late from riding 
circle, it was like nearing home; for 
they had ridden far on high, waterless 
ridges where were no cattle, and their 
syeenns clamored for food and drink 

—~and plenty of both. 

“Uncle Howard may be a good busi- 
ness man, and I’m willing to believe he’s 
there with the goods w hen it comes to 
holding forth in prayer-meeting; but 
he sure doesn’t savvy cow brutes, or he 
wouldn’t have sent us riding the high 
lines for stock that’s sticking close to 
the creeks a day like this. It sure pains 
me to see such ignorance.” Reid let 
his hands drop to the saddle-horn and 
rest there languidly. Their horses 
were too tired from climbing high 
benches and loping fruitlessly upon the 
top of them, to do anything now but 
jog sedately to camp. 

Reid’s companion, a pale-eyed youth 
with cream-colored hair and eyebrows 
and a complexion burnt - crimson, 
hunched his drooping shoulders and 
grunted, too dejected to reply. He had 
lately left a snug Wisconsin farm to 
live on the range the life he had read 
of in breezy Western stories, and he 
was paying the penalty in bitterness and 
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much longing for home. He was called 
Art—until Reid, struck with his blank 
innocence of range-wisdom or even the 
capacity for ever learning so much as 
a glimmering, began addressing him 
as Artless. After that the shorter name 
knew him no more. 

Reid lifted his gray hat, let the wind 
dry his forehead and blow gratefully 
through his hair, which was stubbornly 
inclined to wave a bit when it got the 
chance; resettled the hat and regarded 
the other quizzically from the tail of 
his eye. “Ain’t it great to be out here 
riding over the wild, untamed prairies, 
when, in your blind ignorance, you 
might be pacing across a plowed field 
afoot, hoeing spuds?” he asked. “Can 
you appreciate your good luck, Art- 
less ?” 

“Naw; I’m too gol-darned hot and 
dry,” Artless made feeble retort. 
“There’s worse things than hoein’ per- 
taters. When you git thirsty you can 
go to the well and draw up a bucket uh 
cold water and drink all you want to. 
You don’t have to lay down in the mud 
and drink out uh cow-tracks!” 

There was a twitching at the’corn- 
ers of Reid’s lips. “It’s a plumb shame, 
the way those story-writers don’t dwell 
on the wrong side,” he sympathized. 
“T’ll gamble you never read about cow- 
punchers doing any little thing like 
that in a story. And yet,” he mused, 
“T’ve seen many a time when I was 
mighty glad to see water standing in a 
cow-track.” 

“T’ll take mine in a tin dipper, right 
from the bucket, thank yuh,” sulked 
Artless. “Soon as I git enough money 
saved up I’m goin’ back home—and the 
folks can laugh all they gol-darn please. 
I ain’t had but one drink to-day, and 
that wasn’t fit for a dog. I’ve had all 
the cowboyin’ I want.” 

Reid eyed him pityingly. “If you 
feel that way about it, why don’t you 
draw your time and drift?” he asked. 

“Well, I promised Mr. Burkell I 
wouldn’t quit till cold weather,” Art- 
less explained dismally. “He says good 
men are hard to git, and he’d like to 
have me stay till fall work’s done.” 

“Suffering sinners!” ejaculated Reid 
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It looked, for a few minutes, as if there would cer- 
tainly be some shooting. 


under his breath. “Good men sure must 
be scarce, all right.” 

At camp they discovered that the 
morning’s gleaning of cattle had already 
been “worked,” and the Arrow-Point 
cattle counted and turned loose; for this 
was the round-up which the appraising 
of John Burkell’s estate made necessary. 
Howard himself had charge, and 
counted the cattle. Howard was not 
the man to leave important business 
to hirelings, and the two appraisers 
never got the same figures, 


Reid, a bit disgusted on general 
principles, ate his dinner in absolute 


silence. In the three weeks they had 
been out, he had not made friends 
with a man of the crew, but held 
himself aloof from the lot whenever 
circumstances permitted. 
After he had eaten, he stood out 
by the rope corral, loop in hand, 
ready to catch out his mount for the 
afternoon; and as he _ stood he 
watched the others. With the ‘ex- 
ception of three of Howard Burkell’s 
own men, not one could throw a 
loop and be sure of its destination. 
That they succeeded in ever catching 
their saddle-horses at all looked to 
Reid like pure luck. He eyed them 
disgustedly before going in after a 
horse for himself, and was widening 
his loop for a throw when a noose 
settled unexpectedly over his own 
shoulders and was yanked tight, so that 
he came near going over backward. 
Also, the rough manila rasped painfully 
his neck. 

Reid threw off the loop and turned 
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truculently toward the _blunderer, 
swearing punishment swift and dire. 
The offender happened to be Artless, 
and he was gazing open-mouthed at 
what he had done. Reid got him by 
the collar and shook him viv ‘susly, say- 
ing many scathing things about pilgrims 
and idiots and the like. He was sick 
of the whole green outfit, and he made 
use of the occasion to unburden his 
soul of much that had been simmer- 
ing unhealthfully inside. 

“Young man, I thought I had made 
it plain to you that I would not toler- 
ate such language.” It was Uncle 
Howard at Reid’s elbow. He had a 
way of coming up quietly behind one; 
a way that Reid detested. It caused 
his hand to move instinctively to his 
belt, and the consciousness that he had 
made the movement never failed to put 
Reid out of temper. He felt that 
Uncle Howard had observed the mo- 
tion, also, and its significance. He 
dropped his right hand and swung 
about facing the other. 

“Strikes me you’d do well to remove 
the cause, then,” he snapped, and sent 


Artless spinning with a vicious push. 
“Get out uh here, you damned corn- 


husking, buttermilk-swilling granger. 
Next time, you watch where you throw 
your rope, or there’ll be a lot of things 
happen you.” 

Howard Burkell was a tall man—as 
tall as Reid himself—and he was stern- 
eyed and thin-lipped. It was not often 
that any one faced him and spoke his 
mind. He looked at Reid sharply and 
long, and Reid gave back a glance quite 
as sharp. 

“Kindly allow me’ the privilege of 
using my own judgment about that,” 
Burkell remarked sarcastically. 
“There’s another thing, Reid. You 
carry a gun, and you have a very un- 
pleasant habit of reaching for it with- 
out occasion. Why?” 

“Echo answers,” Reid returned 
shortly. “I don’t know that there’s any 
law against a man packing a gun on 
the range. What about it?” 

Burkell chuckled dryly. “Nothing— 
only don’t make a mistake and shoot be- 
fore you take a second look. A man 
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with nerves is always—uncertain.” He 
chuckled again to himself and walked 
away, and Reid looked after him a bit 
uneasily. 

“Uncle Howard isn’t scared to speak 
right up,” he said meditatively. “Now 
I wonder what the devil he meant by 
that? I wonder ” He flipped his 
rope straight and went back into the 
corral. As he stepped over the rope 
he looked up and caught Burkell watch- 
ing him closely and smiling to himself. 
Reid set his teeth sharply and plunged 
in among the circling horses. 

After that Reid was more watchful 
and more wary than before. Often he 
caught Uncle Howard eying him queer- 
ly, speculatively. It might be good will 
or bad; it might be that he had dis- 
covered the mystery of Reid’s singular 
coming; it might be anything. It had 
one direct effect, however; Reid took 
to watching Uncle Howard quite as 
persistently. 

So they rode the range and gathered 
the Arrow-Point cattle, and those raw 
and new to the life grew sadder and 
wearier of the work and the life they 
lived, and the appraisers took to lolling 
in the shade of the tents rather than sit 
on a horse in the blazing sunshine while 
the cattle were being counted. They 
stuck to the tents, copied the figures 
furnished by Howard Burkell, and drew 
their five dollars a day quite contented- 
ly. All of which was natural and to be 
expected, though it looked fishy to Reid. 
When it was over at last, and the round- 
up headed homeward, he breathed a 
sigh of relief and hoped that~ Uncle 
Howard would put him back on the 
home ranch, where he would have some 
chance of redeeming his promise to 
Burns. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lorrie looked again at the paper 
which her Uncle Howard had just 
given her. “And is this all?” she 
raised her eyes briefly to his. “I can’t 
understand it, Uncle Howard. Of 
course I didn’t know exactly how much 
there was of everything, because father 
never kept books, but I was sure the 
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property was worth more than this. 
Father told me once that he had over 
seven thousand head of cattle; here it 
isn’t much more than three thousand! 
And he I always thought he had 
quite a lot of money in the bank, too. 
Are you sure, Uncle Howard, that you 
worked the whole range?” 

Her Uncle Howard smiled grimly. 
“T’ve ridden this range almost as many 
years as you are old,” he said. “I 
ought to know it pretty well by this 
time. And range stock is always on a 
sliding scale, Lorena. I thought you 
understood how such things go. John 
may have had over seven thousand 
head, at one time. It’s certain he hasn’t 
now—or that you and David haven't. 
We have put as high a valuation on the 
ranches and other property as we con- 
sistently could, and I counted the Ar- 
row-Point stock very carefully. You 


see how much it foots up—and there 
are debts to be settled out of that. Your 
father, I am sorry to say, left things 
in a bad condition, Lorena; I was as- 
tonished at the tangle I had to take hold 


of. But I shall do what I can, and 
though the outlook certainly doesn’t 
promise much, I shall save what I can 
for you and David.” 

“Mr. Reid was saying something 
about an auction of horses. Will it be 
necessary to sell any of them, Uncle 
Howard? [I didn’t know there were 
any surplus horses.” 

Her uncle frowned a bit, as if he 
did not approve of her inquisitiveness. 
“T don’t know of any great surplus of 
anything,” he said coldly, “unless it’s 
a surplus of debts and wasted oppor- 
tunities. If it wasn’t necessary to sell 
horses I should scarcely be advertising 
such a sale. There are heavy expenses 
to be met—all this work of appraising 
remains to be paid for, and very little 
ready money to meet it.” 

He picked up his hat and left the 
room abruptly. 

Fifteen minutes later, the crutches of 
Skookum, unmistakably heralding dis- 
aster, sounded sharply upon the porch; 
he flipped the screen door viciously open 
and stood looking grimly at Lorrie. 

“Well, something gone wrong again? 
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What is it this time?’ The tone of 
Lorrie was maddeningly resigned. 

“Oh, nothing,” drawled Skookum in 
a tone to match her own. “Only, if you 
want to see Bud and Mister again, you 
better look quick.” 

“Uncle Howard wouldn’t dare sell 
Bud and Mister; he knows they belong 
to me. He has seen me ride them often 
enough.” 

“All right—you'll see him drive them 
off in that bunch, in about ten minutes; 
you don’t have to believe me if you 
don’t want to.” Skookum opened the 
door and turned to go back to the cor- 
ral, where his uncle and two or three 
men were cutting out the horses des- 
tined for the sale that afternoon. 

“Wait a minute; I'll go with you,” 
said Lorrie, and got her hat. 

At the corral she went straight to 
where Howard Burkell was standing 
beside the gate talking to Reid, who 
had been left at the home ranch. 
Through the rails she could see the 
horses, her own saddle-horses—pets, 
both of them—standing with a dozen 
or so of others bearing the Arrow- 
Point brand. 

“Uncle Howard,” she began, “if that 
bunch in there is for the sale, you have 
made a mistake and driven in two of 
mine; the bright chestnut with the star 
in his forehead—that’s Mister; and 
Bud, the little black with white stock- 
ings. Father gave them to me; you 
can see the brand is upside down.” 

Her uncle glanced through the bars 
at the horses, and then down at her 
face. “Have you a bill of sale for 
them?” he wanted to know. 

“Why, no. But they’re mine, just the 
same. No one ever rode them but me, 
after they were once broken; Burns 
broke them both for me.” 

“So long as there are no papers to 
show otherwise, they belong to the es- 
tate. They are not cow-horses, and 
not needed here. A girl doesn’t need a 
string of horses like a cow-puncher. 
They will have to go, Lorena. Gentle 
horses are more marketable than any 
other.” 

“But Uncle Howard, they are mine! 
If Burns or Rhody, or—any of the men 
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were here, they could tell you the same. 
Father gave me Bud one Christmas, 
and Mister was a birthday present.” 
“I’m sorry, Lorena, but they have 
been advertised, and they must go. Say 
no more about it. You are not a child.” 
He used the wintry tone, and his eyes 
met hers unflinchingly and coldly. 
“And you’re no gentleman!” she 


flared. “You pretend to be a Chris-. 


tian, and you are going to do what no 
other man I know would do. It— 
it isn’t. honest to sell my horses. It— 
it’s as bad as being a thief outright! 
You know they’re mine, and just be- 
cause I can’t show you a bill of sale 
you take advantage. It’s mean and un- 
gentlemanly !” 

“That will do, Lorena. I’m sur- 
prised that you should make a scene 
like this—and you nineteen years old. 
The horses must be sold. If any one 
is to blame, it is your father; this is 
only another sample of his _ slipshod 
methods—or lack of method. Will you 
please stand back? We are late as 
it is.” 

Lorrie, knowing defeat, stood back 
with tight-clenched hands and watched 
them go; her own horses, that she had 
petted and loved as only a lonely 
woman can love an animal. 

Reid had mounted, and now he rode 
close and leaned from his saddle. “Ask 
him to have one of his men bid them 
in for you, and charge it to your share 
of the estate,” he said. 

Lorrie caught her breath, gave him 
a grateful smile and hurried over to 
where her uncle was sitting on his 
horse; asked him, in her very nicest 
manner, and got a curt “no” for an- 
swer as he turned and rode off. She 
looked after him with tight-shut lips. 

Reid halted as he passed her. “Any 
luck?” he asked, looking down at her 
drooping figure. 

She shook her head, and he only got 


. a glimpse of her eyes as she glanced 


briefly up at him; they were full of 
tears. Then she turned sharply away 
and went back to the house. 

Reid, looking after her, swore under 
his breath—and it was not at her. He 
pulled aside and went to the bunk- 


house, dismounted and entered. In a 
minute he was back on his horse and 
galloping after the others. 

It was dark when he returned. The 
lights shone dimly through half-drawn 
blinds in the sitting-room, and he did 
something he had never done before. 
He went, uninvited and unexpected, to 
the house and rapped lightly on the 
screen. He could see Lorrie inside, sit- 
sting beside the lamp with a book in her 
lap; evidently she had been reading 
aloud to Skookum, curled comfortably 
on a couch with his crutches leaning 
against the pillows. 

“T expect to be out early in the morn- 
ing,” he said, standing just inside the 
door, “so I came up to tell you that I 
bought those two horses myself; they 
went at a bargain I couldn’t afford to 
pass up. I'll have to keep them here at 
the ranch, and you’re welcome to use 
them whenever you like. I don’t sup- 
pose I shall want to ride them this 


- summer.” 


Lorrie looked at him sharply. He 
was a very good-looking young man, 
though he did not seem to be aware of 
the fact. “It was very kind of you,” 
she said, and there was a suspicious 
trembling in her voice. 

“Kind?” Reid smiled incredulously 
and unconvincingly down at her. “I’m 
afraid you’ve got a wrong idea, Miss 
Burkell. I didn’t do it because—er— 
on your account at all. I wanted the 
horses.” He caught a frankly unbe- 
lieving glance from Skookum and red- 
dened a bit over the falsehood chivalry 
demanded. “Anyway,” he finished 
lamely, “they’re down in the corral, and 
I'd be glad if you’d use them to pay for 
their feed.” 

Putting it that way, Lorrie couldn’t 
well refuse, even though she might 
doubt his assertion that he did not buy 
them on her account. She could not, in 
politeness, even thank him for buying 
them. 

“Aw, sit down,” put in Skookum 
commandingly. “I’m going to stay 
down with you to-night, and if you'll 
wait till Lorrie finishes this story I'll 
go back with you. It’s a pretty good 
story—if they hadn’t gone and put 
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in a lot of love. Do you like love in 
stories, Man-from-nowhere ?” 

Reid, obeying Skookum’s command 
and the invitation of Lorrie’s eyes, sat 
down. “Oh, sometimes it goes all 
right,” he responded, keeping his face 
turned from her. “What all’s the name 
of the story?” | 

“I guess you’re a Southerner,” ob- 
served Skookum sagely. “This fel- 
low in the story says ‘what all,’ and 
he’s one. Go ahead, Lorrie, and read 
that part about the fight with the road- 
agents; only, when you come to where 
he took the girl on his horse, skip that 
part. I don’t want to hear abdut her 
arms creeping around his neck again. 
I’ll bet he wanted to drop her when 
she done that. I would—I’d uh 
dropped her right in the creek.” 

“Different here,” mused Reid ban- 
teringly. “Not if she were a real pretty 
girl Was she, Skookum?” He 


glanced sidelong at Lorrie and observed 
that she was leaning back in her chair 
and smiling, quite at her ease. 

“Oh, it says she was beautiful, of 


course. That’s a—a feminine preroga- 
tive.” -He paused to give the long 
words their proper effect, and caught 
an exchange of amused glances between 
the two. “What’s the matter? Is there 
anything to laugh at?” 

“Only you’re sure cut out for a 
bachelor, old-timer,” soothed Reid 
diplomatically. 

“Well, I hate girls that have to be 
rescued in every chapter,” said Skoo- 
kum the critical. “Why can’t they have 
some sense in stories? Lorrie is nine- 
teen years old, and she rides around 
lots, all by herself; and she never had 
to be rescued from anything yet, only 
once when Burns had to go and shoo 
the old turkey-gobbler ip 

“Skookum!” implored Lorrie, very 
pink-cheeked. 

“Well, it’s so. You know very well, 
Lorena Mehitabel Burkell, that you 
climbed the fence and hollered like the 
dickens till Burns went and chased him 
away. A turkey-gobbler, huh! But 
that’s all the rescuing I know about. 
Maybe,” he added maliciously, “it’s be- 
cause Lorrie ain’t beautiful.” 
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“That,” said Reid tentatively, not 
daring to look at Lorrie, “might be a 
matter of opinion. You might not be 
a good judge. What did the fellow do 
then?” It seemed to him unwise to 
pursue the discussion farther at that 
stage of his acquaintance with Lorrie. 

“That’s the part we’re coming to,” 
replied Skookum. “I suppose he had 
to go and marry her, like they always 
do. He’s a nice fellow, too,” he went 
on regretfully. “He stood off four men 
that was trying to kill him, and then 
two more came. Say, he was putting 
up an elegant fight till the girl bought 
in and had to be rescued. He had to 
take her up on his horse—I told you 
that—and I don’t see how he could 
do it. There wouldn’t be room; and 
I'll bet she was awful heavy.” Skoo- 
kum was nothing if not practical. “Do 
you believe, Man-of-nowhere, that you 
could take Lorrie up on your horse, 
and ie 

“T thought you wanted me to read,” 
suggested Lorrie quellingly. 

There was something in the steady 
regard of Reid that impressed upon 
Skookum the advisability of letting the 
argument rest there. He hunched his 
shoulders in a way he had when dis- 
satisfied with the mood of his com- 
panions, and permitted Lorrie to go on 
reading, which pleased Reid very much. 

When the evening was spent, he pro- 
fessed himself intensely interested in the 
story, and was wily enough to discuss 
it at great length with Skookum in the 
bunk-house that night, and whenever 
the two were together the next day; 
so that it came about quite naturally 
that Skookum should command _ his 
presence at all future readings, and that 
Reid should obey without much re- 
luctance. 

Also, it came about naturally that 
Lorrie should receive him as a friend 
and without question. Friends, it would 
seem, were becoming too few for Lor- - 
rie to pass one lightly by, and Reid was 
extremely careful not to overstep the 
bounds of disinterested friendship. In- 
deed, he took pains to convince them 
both that his regard was chiefly for 
Skookum, and that Lorrie he thought 
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of simply as Skookum’s sister; which 
mild subterfuge served to ward off any 
constraint that might otherwise have 
crept into their relations, and made their 
evenings to be remembered with regret 
when circumstances and the will of 
Uncle Howard sent Reid away from the 
ranch. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Came the chill rains sandwiched be- 
tween the dry, sweeping winds of mid- 
September. At the Arrow-Point Ranch 
life had moved along monotonously 
enough for occasional, unpleasant 
clashes with Aunt Margaret. Howard 
himself was absent much of the time, 
presumably bearing cheerfully the bur- 
den imposed by the ill-advised death 
of his brother. Now he was in the mid- 
dle of the shipping season, and had 
turned in to the judge and Lorrie his 
quarterly report. 

Lorrie had studied the report with 
brows drawn together; after, she had 
gone searching among old papers and 
ragged-eared brand-books of her father 
—with a result, one would think from 
the look on her face, far from illumi- 
nating. Two or three of the little books 
she had laid aside to puzzle over at 
her leisure. 

“T wish,” she said impulsively to 
Skookum one day when Reid had rid- 
den over to the ranch for something, 
“you would tell your ‘Man-from-no- 
where’ that I’d like to see him a minute 
before he goes back.” Reid had been 
away on round-up for the past six 
weeks. 

Reid came, only too glad of the ex- 
cuse to talk with her again, though he 
had no idea what it was she wanted to 
see him about. She met him a bit 
diffidently, it seemed to him, as though 
she had already repented sending for 
him. She was sitting in the hammock 
on the porch, with her lap full of little 
old books and papers, and’she was look- 
ing adorable, it seemed to him. He sat 
down on the top step, pushed back his 
hat and let the lazy wind lift the hair 
off his forehead, and wished that he 


could stay there. always, with her so 
near. 

“What’s the trouble?” he inquired. 
“Nothing serious ?” 

Lorrie looked ruefully down at the 
little books. “It’s just my ignorance,” 
she told him. “I came across these, and 
got to looking them over, and the more 
I looked the queerer things seem. I’ve 
just got the report Uncle Howard has 
made of the three months he’s been 
administrator and—it’s odd; I can 
understand one, all right, but when I 
put the two together, they don’t match. 
I thought maybe you would know about 
such things. You know about han- 
dling stock, don’t you?” Her eyes were 
anxious. 

“I ought to,” he said modestly. “I 
grew up on the range, you might say. 
What is it you don’t understand?” 

“Weil, for one thing, I can’t see what 
has become of all our cattle. It isn’t 
that I’m mercenary, but father left 
Skookum in my care really—I’m sure 
he never meant that Uncle Howard 
should take charge like this. Half of 
everything is Skookumg, and I want 
him to get all that’s due him. And 
what I would like to know is why it 
should cost so much more to run the 
ranch and stock than it used to—when 
there isn’t half as much stock, either.” 

Reid looked at her, puzzled. “Just 
what do you mean?” he asked. 

Lorrie laughed mirthlessly. ‘“That’s 
the trouble, Mr. Reid. I don’t know 
myself what I mean. From these books 
—they’re dreadfully mixed up—it would 
seem that we should have a lot more 
cattle than we’ve got. And there are 
expense-accounts here and there — 
wages and supplies and things—and 
everything seems to have been so much 
cheaper a year or two ago!” 

Reid made a cigarette, pushed his hat 
a bit farther back, and studied her face. 
“If you’d let me take a look ” he 
ventured, and she held out books and 
papgrs to him with a deep sigh of re- 
lief. 

“If you would—I was afraid you 
wouldn’t want to bother.” 

Reid turned the leaves of a book cas- 
ually, glancing over the pages with the 
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eye of one to whom the mysterious 
entries were plain as daylight. Lor- 
rie, watching him anxiously, saw him 
grow more attentive; saw the attention 
merge into absorption so deep that the 
cigarette went cold in his fingers. 

He finished the little books, took up 
the administrator’s report, and went 
carefully over it twice—compared the 
two, and got out a pencil and jotted 
down rows of items from both, in a 
book of his own. Then he put away 
the book, felt for a match, and relighted 
his cigarette painstakingly and mechan- 
ically. 

“Well?” prompted Lorrie impatient- 
ly. 

Reid took two or three mouthfuls of 
smoke before he answered her. “Did 
you show these books to Uncle How- 
ard?” he asked then, in a voice that 
told her nothing beyond the bare words. 

“T haven’t seen him since I found 
them and got to looking them over,” 
she said. “Do you think I’d better?” 

“IT suppose your father made these 
tallies himself?” he asked, not answer- 
ing the questdpn. 

“Why, yes. Do you think cg 

“T think, Miss Burkell,” Reid said 
slowly, “that brand books and—er—ad- 
ministrator’s reports are kind of out of 
your line. There’s a lot of things in 
the cow business you couldn’t under- 
stand; and, if I were you, I wouldn’t 
try any more. And I don’t think I’d 
bother Uncle Howard about it. Your 
Uncle Howard,” he added with a pe- 
culiar lowering of eyelids, “is a mighty 
busy man these days.” 

“It’s all right, then?” She seemed 
not quite satisfied with his answer. 

Reid studied the sky-line, a bare 
brown ridge with a barbed-wire fence 
which bounded many acres of Arrow- 
Point land, running up over the top. 
The posts stood out sharply black 
against the hazy blue of the sky. 

“Perfectly plain, to me,” he said, 
rousing himself from meditation. ‘tAnd 
as to its being right, your Uncle How- 
ard knows how to keep books like a 
charm. I don’t think I ever cast my 
eye over a more lucid piece of paper 
than that. Everything is down proper 


as—a government report. Sworn to 
before the judge and approved by the 
court, and everything. It’s fine and 
dandy, Miss Burkell, and legal as a 
church wedding. Keep it put safe away 
somewhere. All those things will be 
needed when your final settlement with 
Uncle Howard comes up.” 

“T told you I didn’t know much about 
such things.” Lorrie smiled dubious- 
ly. “And the little books?” 

“Put them away, too; safer even than 
the report. They’re mostly brand tal- 
lies—but I wouldn’t show them to Un- 
cle Howard; he’d probably make fun 
of your father’s bookkeeping—him be- 
ing such an expert, himself. And don’t 
you worry about it. Let Uncle How- 
ard do the worrying—he’s getting paid 
for it.” 

Lorrie went to put the books and 
paper away, and Reid smoked and med- 
itated deeply until she returned—his 
brow puckered and drawn down. 
When she came back, he pinched out 
his cigarette-stub, and got up. 

“T’ll have to drift pretty soon,” he re- 
marked, “but if you'll stake me to paper 
and envelope I’d like to write a letter 
before I go. May I use your post- 
office box number? And if a letter 
comes before I get back from the 
round-up, you can keep it for me.” 

“Certainly,” Lorrie declared politely, 
and if she wondered at the unusual re- 
quest she made no sign; unusual be- 
cause Reid had not been given to cor- 
respondence, so far as any one knew, 
during his stay at the Arrow-Point, 

He wrote rapidly for perhaps. ten 
minutes, sealed and addressed the en- 
velope, and gave it to her. “I'd take it 
to town myself,” he said, getting up 
from her desk, “but I’m due at the camp 
to-night. If you'll see that this gets 
mailed right away, you'll be doing me 
a great favor, Miss Burkell. And if 
there’s an answer will you keep it till 
I call for it?” 

Lorrie told him that she would. 

He stood looking down at her for a 
moment wistfully. “I hope you won’t 
worry about the property,” he said, 
going back in his mind to the subject. 
“But if anything comes up that you 
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don’t understand 
again, will you let me 
know? Because if I 
can help you out any- 
way I’ll be glad to do 
it.” He checked him- 
self suddenly, fearing 
that he was going too 
far. She might not 
take kindly to his in- 
terference, consider- 
ing the fact that he 
was under somewhat 
of a cloud himself. 
“Do you know, Miss 
Burkell, where Burns 
is now ?” 
She looked up at 
him, flushing a little. 
“No, I do not; why?” 
“Oh, I—I just 
wondered. Good-by.” 
He went off hurried- 
ly, cursing himself 
for a tactless lout who 
was always doing and 
saying the wrong 
thing. Of course she 
wouldn’t know Burns’ 
address—or if she did 
she wouldn’t thank 
him for being so 
blamed curious. He 
hoped she wasn’t very 
angry, but he felt de- 
jectedly that she was. 
As a matter of fact, 
Lorrie was, woman- 
like, studying his 
handwriting on the 
envelope; it showed some education— 
that firm, easy formation of the letters, 
and the total lack of flourishes was 
like the man himself. Incidentally, 
she observed that the letter was ad- 
dressed to one Jackson P. Morony, in 
Chicago. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Just a week from the day he wrote 
that letter, Reid, moody and uncertain 
of temper, came from the cook-tent to 
the corral one morning to find Artless 
the blunderer cinching up his saddle on 


A hand came down heavily on his shoulder. 


a horse that belonged in Reid’s string; 
which is, among men of the range, the 
sin unforgivable. 

Reid did not, in the first moment of 


realization, say anything. He simply 
undid the latigo with two or three jerks, 
yanked off the saddle, swung it twice 
to give it the proper momentum, and 
then threw it as far as his strength 
would permit. 

His strength permitted the saddle to 
catch Uncle Howard just back of the 
knees—that part of one’s anatomy 
which crumples very easily. Uncle 
Howard crumpled with a suddenness 
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that doubtless astonished the dignified 
soul of him. Reid watched the disaster 
impenitently from the tail of his eye, 
the while he told Artless many things 
that should happen to the man who 
saddled the horse of another without 
permission. 

Artless was scared. “I was going 
to catch one of my own band,” he ex- 
plained shakingly, “but when I threw 
the lasoo”—he pronounced it just like 
that—‘“it happened to get around this 
one’s neck. I didn’t think you’d be 
using it to-day, so “4 

“Which I won't,’ Reid retorted. 
“That isn’t the point. A string- 4 

“Who threw that saddle?” It was 
Uncle Howard, on his feet and unright- 
eously angry. 

“T did,” snapped Reid, without pre- 
tense of apology. 

Whereupon words grew thick in that 
vicinity. In the end Uncle Howard 
unwisely referred openly to the man- 
ner of Reid’s advent into that country, 
and drew certain inferences as to Reid’s 
immediate past. 


Reid—this time with deliberate in- 
tent—replied to the taunts by knock- 


ing Uncle Howard down again. After 
that it looked, for a few minutes, as if 
there would certainly be some shoot- 
ing. That there was not was due to 
Reid’s perfect coolness in all that he 
said or did. He may have been in a 
rage, but it was not the rage which 
breeds hasty words and hastier actions; 
so he dragged his bed out into the 
open, tied it on a meek little sorrel, and 
threw his saddle on another not so 
meek; took the check Uncle Howard 
had drawn in his name—the signature 
was notably shaky+—and departed. And 
the tents of the Arrow-Point knew him 
no more for a season. 

At the home ranch of the Arrow- 
Point, whither Reid went with his bed, 
he tarried a day; not because he was 
needed, but because he liked to be there 
much better than any other place he 
could think of. He told Lorrie little 
except that he and Uncle Howard 
couldn’t agree; it was to Skookum that 
he retailed with relish the encounter 
and the cause thereof, and confided the 
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certainty that Uncle Howard would 
chase him off the ranch if he came home 
and found him there. 

Skookum sighed and reiterated his 
wish that Burns and Lorrie had got 
married, so that Uncle Howard couldn’t 
come there and boss them around so. 
Which desire Reid, for some reason 
not plain to Skookum, seemed to meet 
with a curious lack of enthusiasm. 

On the second day he saddled Mister 
and rode in to town after the mail, tell- 
ing Skookum he would be back before 
noon. He was anxious for an answer 
to the letter he had written, and he did 
get a letter that day. It was not, how- 
ever, the one he was looking for; it 
was from Burns. Reid leaned against 
the dusty desk in the post-office while 
he read it. 

Burns was in Idaho, on upper Snake 
River, and it was plain that he wrote 
hoping that Reid, in answering, would 
tell him about Lorrie. Part of the let- 
ter is worth repeating. 


I don’t know as this will find you at the 
old place. I met Rhody in Wyoming, and 
he was headed south. He had drifted right 
after I did, though, so he didn’t know how 
things were going any more than I did. 
How are they making out? Did Aunt Mar- 
garet win out and get them hazed off to 
school? I’ll bet if they did they had a warm 
time with Skookum. How’s the kid, any- 
way? Tell him I'd like to hear from him, 
if he isn’t too busy to write to a fellow. 

I don’t know how long I’ll be here. I just 
came a week or so ago. I see quite a lot 
of Arrow-Points out here. Uncle Howard 
must have been selling off stock pretty brisk, 
which looks to me like a blamed poor move, 
with cattle on the raise all the time. I'll 
gamble he wouldn’t sell off his own stock 
cattle right at this time. Do you know the 
man that bought these? I heard he’s just 
starting in here; carries the Dipper brand. 

Well, if you haven’t .been canned before 
this, I hope you'll write a few lines. I feel 
like a stray, sure enough; I was on that range 
too long to feel at home on any other. I just 
had to get out before the temptation to 
stake Uncle Howard to his sky-ticket got 
the best of me. I sure did want to burn pow- 
der under that long, sanctimonious beak of 
his before I left. 

Well, so-long. Write soon and tell me all 
the news. Tell Skookum hello for me. 

Your friend, 
FRANK L. Burns. 

If you write inside a couple of weeks, ad- 
dress the letter to Blue River, Idaho. My 
regards to Lorrie. 
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Reid folded the letter slowly and slid 
it thoughtfully into the envelope. He 
rolled a cigarette absently and_ half- 
smoked it before he roused enough to 
take an elbow off the desk and glance 
about him. The clerk behind the little 
counter where stamps and _ten-cent 
magazines were sold was eying him 
curiously. Reid went over to him. 

“Can you tell me when the next train 
leaves, going west?” he asked. 

“In about an hour, if she’s on time— 
and I guess she is. They’re getting 
ready to take the mail up now.” 

Reid bought the first magazine he 
got his hand on and went out, mounted 
Mister and rode to the nearest saloon. 
There he dragged an acquaintance away 
from a half-hearted game of billiards, 
told him he had to leave town at once, 
and seeing he lived out near the Arrow- 
Point Ranch, would he please lead his 
horse out for him and take the mail 
along ? 

The other said “Sure!” in the hearty 
tone which makes up in cordiality for 
the lack of more words, and Reid 
thanked him and gave him the bundle 
of mail. Then he headed straight for 
the depot and bought a ticket for Blue 
River, Idaho. 


CHAPTER X. 


Blue River was little more than the 
traditional general store, saloon and ho- 
tel which go to make up many so- 
called towns of the range West. Reid 
did not find Burns in the store or ho- 
tel, though the man who owned the lat- 
ter told him that Burns was stopping 
there. Reid tried the saloon and found 
no one there in whom he was interested. 

He was sitting at a card-table play- 
ing a desultory game of solitaire when 
a hand came down heavily on his shoul- 
der. 

“Hello! When did you get canned ?” 
asked Burns, standing over him and 
grinning. 

Reid swept the layout together and 
left it. “Just the other day.” 

“Too many ideas to suit uncle?” 
Burns resettled his hat and sat down 
on an edge of the table facing Reid; 
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and his face showed that he was glad 
to see some one from the Arrow-Point. 

“T had an accident,” said Reid, grin- 
ning a little at the memory of it. 

“How’s everybody? I wrote yuh a 
letter the other day.” 

“T know you did. That’s why I hap- 
pen to be here,” Reid told him laconic- 
ally. “I felt like having a talk with 
you.” 

The eyes of Burns asked question, 
but he only said: “Glad yuh did. I was 
going out to work to-morrow. How 
are the folks—how’s Skookum ?” 

“She’s well,” Reid informed him, to 
the confusion of Burns. ‘Say,” he 
added, looking full at the other, “what 
was that about Arrow-Point cattle out 
here, Burns?” 

“Nothing. I just mentioned seeing 
some. The Dipper—a new outfit—lo- 
cated here this summer. They’ve been 
putting in Arrow-Point stuff, I heard. 
I saw a few of the cattle, and asked 
some one who owned them. What 
about it?” 

Reid got out cigarette material, took 
a paper and sifted in a thin stream of 
tobacco. “I’m here to find out ‘what 
about it?’ Burns. If you’re not too 
taken up with that job you’ve rustled, 
you can help me out maybe.” He rolled 
and lighted the cigarette with a delib- 
eration that irritated Burns. 

“Well, throw it out of yuh, man!” 
he cried impatiently. “What’s the 
row? Is it a crooked deal, eh?” 

“Crooked?” <A splotch of dark red 
showed in the cheeks of Reid. “If my 
sights are right, old-timer, it’s so 
crooked the horns of a mountain-sheep 
would look like a carpenter’s rule be- 
side it. How many cattle did John 
Burkell run? You were with him long 
enough to know.” 

“Right around seven thousand,” 
Burns answered quickly. “Last spring 
—Burkell was killed just as we finished 
the general—we branded out fifteen 
hundred calves.” 

“And how much stock do you reckon 
was reported when the appraisers were 
through? Just three thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-six.” Reid leaned for- 
ward, eying the other intently. 
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“Hell! Why——” 

“Uncle Howard,’ Reid went on, 
“counted the: stock himself. The ap- 
praisers couldn’t hardly tell a saddle- 
horse from a cow; and the crew! He 
fired all the old hands, and collected 
the greenest, most idiotic lot of pil- 
grims I ever saw outside of a freak 
show. You can imagine what a lay- 
out like that knew about brands or 
counting cattle. I was kept on—and 
I’ve wondered since what kind of look- 
ing jay I am, to be classed with that 
bunch. Uncle Howard may have 
thought I’d just ambled out of the East. 
Anyhow, I was around most of the 
round-ups, and I kept a rough tally, as 
any stock-hand naturally would. I 
didn’t know till about a week or two 
ago how many cattle they estimated in 
the Arrow-Point herds. Soon as Miss 
Burkell showed me the report I began 
to prick up my ears.” 

“The damned, low-down sneak!” 
Burns gritted. “It’s always been a case 
of ‘I do not like thee, Doctor Fell,’ with 
me. But being the brother of a white 
man like John Burkell, and so pious 
and all, I never suspected the old thief.” 

“Well, I’ve got the joker up my 
sleeve,” said Reid with some satisfac- 
tion. “He’s just turned in his quarterly 
report, all in red and black ink to show 
what he didn’t and what he did get off 
with; and the red ink wasn’t conspicu- 
ous. I thought when I read it that the 
beef shipments looked mighty shy—you 
know he’s been running two outfits— 
one of his own, and one for the Arrow- 
Point. I was with the Arrow-Point 
wagon all the time, and he gravitated 
between the two. The two layouts 
gave him a good chance to do some 
fancy juggling stunts with cattle if he 
wanted to. I'll know for sure when 
I get back. I happen to have a friend 
that’s a stock inspector in the Chicago 
yards, and I wrote to him to look up all 
shipments of Arrow-Point stuff, and 
any other brands owned by John Bur- 
kell. I got him his job. And he’s such 
a methodical cuss it will run back to 
the first hoof John Burkell ever shipped 
to that yard. I guess maybe we won't 
have uncle on the hip!” 


“Hanging,” Burns observed vindic- 
tively, “would be a lot too good for 
that old Siwash. What does Lorrie 
think ?” 

“T didn’t tell her. I wanted to hear 
from Chicago first, and have something 
to back my play. Then I got your let- 
ter, and it looked like it might be a good 
idea to come out here and scout around 
here a little. I can’t say I just savvy 
this deal. Holding out on beef ship- 
ments would be dead easy, but so far 
as I know there hasn’t been any other 
stock sold except some horses. How- 
ever, it would be easy for him to ship 
a train or two of stock cattle without 
me knowing it. I want to find out who 
got them, and how.” 

“[’m with yuh, of course,” said 
Burns, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Reid nodded approval of the scorch- 
ing epithets which Burns proceeded to 
apply to Uncle Howard, but stuck to 
the business in hand. “If you know 
where I can rustle a good horse,” he 
said, “we'll pull out in the morning and 
try to locate this Dipper outfit. We 
ought to be able to squeeze enough 
out of them to do for uncle. I know 
the deal’s a crooked one. Why, Burns, 
according to that report, he’s hardly 
been able to meet expenses! And at 
the rate he’s going, there won’t be 
enough left when he is through to pay 
their way to the poorhouse. Every day 
that he runs things, as I see it, the 
estate is whittled down a little.” 

“We'll start to-morrow at sunup,” 
averred Burns. “The Dipper’s on 
some creek north of here. I'll find out 
near as I can before we start.” 

Next morning there was no sunrise 
to mark their going, but a gray dawn 
and a drizzling rain. It speaks eloquent- 
ly of their earnest intent that they 
started without hesitating over the dis- 
comforts of the trip. With the pru- 
dence of much experience they took 
with them a pack outfit, so that, if 
need came, they could camp out indefi- 
nitely. Of the exact location they could 
glean but little information. It lay 
somewhere to the north, and it was 
fifty or sixty miles away. Blue River 
was not the new outfit’s home town, 
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though a train of Arrow-Point cattle 
had been unloaded there about six weeks 
before, and immediately driven north. 
There was nothing about the Dipper to 
excite the curiosity of Blue River, so 
that no one had taken much notice of 
their affairs. 

All that day, humped in their yellow 
slickers, they jogged northward. When 
the dark came down with a fresh burst 
of rain, they camped uncomfortably be- 
side a little creek churned yellow by. the 
storm, 2nd boiled their coffee and fried 
their bacon over a sputtering fire in 
the shelter of a cut-bank. They talked 
but little, and then not of what was 
large in their thoughts. 

By morning the rain had not ceased, 
and they went on cheerlessly. By noon 
the sky showed light spots in the clouds, 
and their spirits responded enough so 
that they talked of what they would 
find at the end of their journey. It 
was all very matter-of-course. It never 
occurred to either of them that it was 
none of their business, and that success 
meant no reward for them. A man 
was systematically robbing a girl they 
cared for, and they meant to stop him 
at all costs. That neither expected 
thereby to win favor with the girl did 
not in the least affect their determina- 
tion. 

That afternoon the clouds settled on 
them in a dense fog, and though they 
kept doggedly on till dark, they did 
not travel north. So they missed any 
sign of habitation and were obliged to 
camp again. For this, and because they 
wandered far out of their way and knew 
too little of the country to realize the 
fact until many miles had been wasted, 
it was late on the third day before they 
rode up to the Dipper corrals. 

Too wise to ask questions at the 
start, they made up by listening to the 
desultory conversation of the men. It 
was all of the trivial happenings about 
the ranch, and beyond knowing for a 
certainty that this was the place they 
were seeking, they learned little. Af- 
ter supper they smoked and began war- 
ily to question. 

“Who owns this layout?” Reid asked 
boldly and casually. 
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A short, bow-legged stock-hand lit a 
cigarette and answered: “Feller name 
uh McGraw; come from Wyoming. 
Goin’ to stock up here pretty big, I 
guess. He don’t stay here himself. Got 
a partner in it. Yuh lookin’ for 
work ?” 

“If there isn’t too much of it,” Reid 
parried. ‘Don’t the old man ever show 
up here?” 

“Not very often,” the cow-puncher 
told him. “Just once, since I went to 
work. Stayed overnight and pulled 
out again.” 

That was the extent of their informa- 
tion, and it might mean much or lit- 
tle. Reid wished that he could ask 
Burns what he thought of “McGraw.” 
It sounded to him significant, and 
brought to mind a possibility that hadn't 
occurred to him before. ‘Judge Mc- 
Graw—eh? Maybe. And if so, was 
Uncle Howard the partner? 

In the tiny bunk-house they did not 
risk comparing impressions when they 
went to bed. Reid, as had almost be- 
come a habit lately, lay awake far into 
the night. Nor did Burns sleep over 
soundly. 

Next day they lingered, apparently 
without just cause.’ The foreman had 
told them after breakfast that he needed 
no more men, and directed them to an- 
other ranch twenty miles west; logic- 
ally, they should have saddled up and 
departed. They did not, however, and 
the foreman began to eye them dis- 
trustfully. They could not make much 
of the foreman, though they discussed 
him in discreet undertones while water- 
ing their horses. 

At dinner he reminded them again 
that it was a long way to the next 
ranch, and a bad trail after dark. They 
could scarcely avoid taking such a broad 
hint, and went to the corrals after their 
horses. 

There they got a genuine shock. 
They met, face to face, Uncle Howard 
himself. He had ridden up and was 
dismounting when they turned the cor- 
ner of the stable. They stopped short 
in the path and stared. Uncle How- 
ard stared back, his gray eyes nasty ones 
to meet. 
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Burns and Reid, without a word, sad- 
dled their horses hastily and left the 
ranch. Five minutes of silent riding, 
and then Burns turned in his saddle and 
looked. back. 

“T guess,’ he remarked grimly, “we 
run up against the partner.” 

Reid laughed shortly. “Looks like it. 
The thing now is to make tracks. I 
guess we don’t need any plainer evi- 
dence than that.” 

They rode down to a little creek and 
pushed in, Reid crossing ahead. The 
horse of Burns seemed thirsty, and 
Burns sat with reins limp and let him 
drink his fill, with the pack-pony nuz- 
zling the water beside his stirrup. Reid, 
on the far bank, pulled up and looked 
back in time to see Burns sway in the 
saddle and fall; a second, and then a 
rifle cracked faintly, somewhere from 
the hill behind. 

Reid rolled precipitately off his own 
horse, just as another bullet came sing- 
ing by—and he knew that it was meant 
for him. It occurred to him in a flash 
of understanding that if Lorrie Bur- 
kell’s property was to be saved to her 
it would be well to let the man with 
the rifle believe that he had not missed 
that second shot. From the way Burns 
was lying, he felt sure that he was al- 
ready dead. 

So Reid, instead of lighting on his 
feet, permitted himself to drop sug- 
gestively to the ground, taking the pre- 
caution of hanging to the bridle-reins— 
he had no mind to be set afoot in that 
wilderness. He waited, watching the 
hillside from under the belly of his 
horse. After five minutes of dead si- 
lence two riders came out upon the 
ragged brow of the hill and stood look- 
ing down upon the creek below. Reid 
did not need to speculate about their 
identity. He knew. 

From where they were they could 
not ride directly down to the creek, be- 
cause of the sharp slope and the 
washed-out bank below. The trail had 
turned aside from that hill and skirted 
its base, and Reid and Burns had fol- 
lowed the trail. It was evident that the 
two had cut straight across the hill, and 
so come within shooting distance. Reid 





lay and cursed himself for not believ- 
ing the worst of them. He had not 


dreamed they would resort to deliberate * 


murder. 

He looked wistfully across at Burns, 
huddled just on the edge of the stream, 
partly in the shallow water. He had 
not so much as moved a finger. Reid 
came near wading over to him, but 
thought of Lorrie and Skookum and 
gritted his teeth together. Not until 
those two had gone did he dare to 
move; he lay there hoping and praying 
that they would ride down within range 
of his six-shooter. 

Burns’ horse moved on, splashing 
unconcernedly across the creek, and the 
pack-pony followed obediently. Reid’s 
horse looked down at his prostrate 
master, took a step, and, feeling the 
tug on his rein, stopped again. It was 
all very natural, Reid thought—natural, 
supposing they both had been killed, 
and he had, in falling, clung to the reins 
in a death-grip. 

Apparently those two watching 
thought it perfectly natural, also. They 
stood half a minute longer, then turned 
and went back whence they had come. 
Reid guessed that they would hurry 
back to the ranch before their absence 
was too prolonged to pass unnoticed 
when the murder was discovered. 

He waited until he was sure they 
were gone, then went over to where 
Burns lay. It was as he had thought; 
Burns, shot through the back in a di- 
rect line with his heart, must have died 
instantly. Reid knelt beside him, blam- 
ing himself because he had urged Burns 
to come. He thought of Lorrie in the 
power of Uncle Howard—and that 
brought back the sober calculating 
sense of him. A man who would shoot 
two wumnsuspecting men in the back 
would stop at nothing. 

He waited no longer, but laid Burns 
gently on his back and pulled his hat 
down over his face; then he waded 
across and mounted his own horse. 

Before daylight he loped heavily into 
Blue River, reported the murder and 
the circumstances to the deputy sheriff 
there, and two hours later was aboard a 
train speeding back to Fallen Rock. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


At the Arrow-Point Ranch, whither 
Reid went at once, he found the letter 
he needed so badly—the letter from 
his friend, the stock inspector in Chi- 
cago. Also, he found a rather chilly 
welcome from Lorrie, though he did 
not think much about it in the first half- 
hour, while he was reading and re- 
reading the letter. It told him all he 
wanted to know, and more. The ship- 
ments of Arrow-Point stuff had always 
been heavy—heavy enough to prove be- 
yond doubt that John Burkell had more 
than twice as many cattle as the ap- 
praiser’s report showed. There had 
been about the same number shipped 
each year—presumably the natural beef 
growth of his herds. Unless he had 
been a spendthrift he must have left a 
generous bank-account to his credit. 

This fall the shipments of beef had 
noticeably increased, although the quar- 
terly report of Uncle Howard ac- 
counted for only two shipments, and 
small ones at that. The evidence was 
plain and irrefutable. Reid folded the 
letter with a grim smile. 

“I’m going to ask you,” he said 
gravely to Lorrie, “to let me take those 
brand-books and the two reports you 
showed me that time. I’ve found out 
that you and Skookum are getting the 
worst of it in this administration busi- 
ness, and I’m conceited enough to think 
I can bring a change for the better. 
May I have them?” 

Lorrie looked at him coldly, and hesi- 
tated so that even the preoccupation of 
Reid could not fail to notice it. “Was 
your letter from the person you once 
called ‘Belladona’?” she asked him 
evenly. 

Reid stared frankly. “Here, you can 
read it and see,” he said, and handed it 
out to her. 

At first it seemed that she would re- 
fuse to look at it, but she did take it 
after a perceptible wait, and read it 
calmly through. “TI see,” she said when 
she had finished. “Uncle Howard is a 
—is not honorable, either.” 

“Either!” That last word 
from its very unexpectedness. 


stung 
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“Why do you say ‘either’? And why 
did you think my letter was from— 


her?” Reid’s tone was quiet, but it 
was compelling. 

“T shall follow your example. I had 
a letter, too. Here, you may read it and 
see,” she retorted, and pulled a letter 
out of a pigeonhole in her desk. 

This was the letter: 


Dear Lorrie: I don’t know as you de- 
serve any advice or any help from me, after 
the way you have always acted, but you are 
John’s child, so I will extend a few words 
of advice and hope they will be headed. 

In the first place that man you have got 
there, that Reed Holleman, is a low-down 
scownderel and you would do well if you 
turned him off at once. I have known him a 
long time ago and you can’t believe a word 
he says under oath. I bet he never told 
you he’s wanted in southern Wyoming for a 
lot of dirty low-down tricks, did he? 

I wouldn’t stay on the same ranch with 
such a beast, and that is why I left when 
I seen he was there. If he has not killed you 
all off he will some day if you keep him 
mutch longer, and I am shure I wish you 
well and so I warn you. I hope you will 
keep David away from him as I wouldn’t 
trust him as far as I could throw a cat by the 
tale. Your friend and well-wisher, 

ANNA BELLE BurRKELL. 


“Pretty good from Belladona,” Reid 
commented dryly,.and gave back the 
letter. But there was a white line 
around his mouth, and a dangerous 
gleam in his eyes. “If you’re curious 
about her, I can maybe tell you a lot 
when there’s more time. Just at pres- 
ent there’s something more important 
than my own affairs to discuss. I’ve 
got to be back in Fallen Rock before 
six o’clock. May I have those papers, 
Miss Burkell?” 

Lorrie looked mutinous. “I don’t 
see why it’s necessary,” she said. 
“There’s no reason why you should in- 
terest yourself in my affairs, Mr.— 
Reid.” 

The white line grew more _ pro- 
nounced; otherwise Reid seemed quite 
unmoved by her evident hostility. 
“Have you any friend to take hold of 
this business—any one you can trust?” 

“Tf I have,” Lorrie flung back bitter- 
ly, “they are not available at present.” 

Reid thought she was thinking of 
Burns, and his eyebrows drew together 
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sharply. He would have to tell her 
about Burns—but not now; not until he 
had settled with Uncle Howard. “Since 
that’s the case, I shall interest myself 
in your affairs, whether you like it or 
not. I have been studying this thing 
over in the last day or two. I think I 
shall have the judge appoint me your 
guardian and Skookum’s.” He spoke 
with an assurance calculated to dis- 
quiet her. 

“And if I object?” 

“That won’t stop me. Will you let 
me have the papers? You needn’t if 
you’d rather not; that will not stop 
me, either.” He stood up and looked 
down at her with softening eyes. “Oh, 
you women!” he said softly, and the 
tone was a caress that brought the pink 
into Lorrie’s cheeks. “When I come 
back, Miss Burkell, you’ll know that 
Uncle Howard has stepped down and 
out, and that I’m taking his place. You 
won't like that a little bit, will you? 
Legally you’re an infant, Miss Burkell; 
and infants don’t know what’s best for 
them—always. And grown-ups have 
to take care of them. Good-by. When 
I come again you may call me ‘Guardy’ 
if you like—the way they do in—love- 
stories!” He gave her another long 
look which she would not meet, and 
left her standing there with her slim 
body primly erect and her hands locked 
tightly in front of her. He could not 
doubt from her attitude that she was 
very angry. When he was outside he 
laughed bitterly to himself, also he said 
things about Belladonna. 


Court was adjourned when he rode 
up to the court-house and dismounted. 
A few stragglers were hurrying out and 
down the steps as he went in. He went 
clanking up the stairs in a businesslike 
manner, straight down the side hall to 
the judge’s office, turned the knob and 
walked composedly in. 

As he had hoped, Judge McGraw 
was there and alone. He was leaning 
far back in his revolving chair, with 
his well-shod feet piled comfortably 
upon a flat-topped desk among a litter 
of papers, and he was smoking a very 
nice-smelling cigar. He looked at Reid 


from under fat, drooping lids, and 
shifted the cigar with his tongue to a 
corner of his mouth so that he could 
speak if it were worth theeffort. Other- 
wise he made no move. 

“Tt isn’t too late to do a little busi- 
ness, I hope,” Reid began, coming close 
to the desk. “Especially as this is im- 
portant.” 

The judge measured him with a lei- 
surely glance and shifted the cigar a bit 
more to one side. “What d’you want?” 
he drawled. “Go to the clerk if it’s a 
license.” 

Reid smiled unpleasantly. “It isn’t 
anything so nice as that—nor so easy,” 
he returned. “I’ve come to notify you 
that the administrator of the Arrow- 
Point estate is a thief. I want you to 
can him and appoint me in his place.” 
Reid might have put the matter in 
more choice language, but he did not 
think it worth while. His meaning was 
clear enough. 

The judge lifted a fat, white hand 
and removed the cigar from his lips, 
blew a smoke-ring upward and watched 
it drift to the window. He was smi- 
ling a little to himself. 

“If you've got proof,” he said placid- 
ly, “you may present it to the court in 
the usual manner, and it will be duly 
considered.” He replaced the cigar 
and waved his hand lazily, as if that 
closed the subject. 

“Different here, old-timer,” said Reid, 
quite as placidly. “I’ve got the proof 
all right, and I’m going to present it to 
this court and have it considered right 
now.” 

The judge looked him over again, 
and he did not hurry. “One drink less 
would have left you with some sense,” 
he mused aloud. “One more would 
have Go back and take that other 
drink,” he advised. “Then you won't 
feel so bad.” 

Reid reached into his pocket and 
drew out some papers; not the ones he 
had wanted, but they looked important, 
and they answered the purpose. 

“In Howard Burkell’s quarterly re- 
port,” he said calmly, “he gives the beef 
shipments at thirty-one cars. I have 
the Chicago record of four full trains 


























of Arrow-Point beef. I have the dates, 
and the prices he sold them at. The 
appraisers reported something over 
three thousand cattle belonging to the 
estate. I have here proof of nearly 
seven thousand. I have proof that the 
expenses of the estate have been pad- 
ded till they’re big enough to cover the 
running of two such outfits.” 

The judge blew another ring, his 
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these charges. They'll sure stand in- 
vestigating! And you can appoint me 
special administrator and guardian of 
the heirs without notice, and with full 
power to act in that capacity. Get 
busy !” 

The judge moved his feet on the 
desk, and pointed with his cigar. “Do 
you see that button? I can call the 
janitor and have him throw you out,” 





The muzzle of Reid’s six-shooter covered him from across the desk. 


manner that of one elaborately at ease. 
“Present your proof in the usual way 
and it will be considered,” he repeated. 
He turned his eyes from the drifting, 
swaying smoke-ring and watched Reid 
with a certain tigerish sleepiness. 

Reid observed the glance and his lips 
tightened. “Old-timer,’’ he said cool- 

“this thing is going to be considered 
right here and now. I know the law. 
You can suspend Howard Burkell 
without notice, pending investigation of 


4 


“IT can also have him 
I tell you to present 


he remarked. 
call the marshal. 
your proof 

“You've told me that before. I’m 
presenting it. There’s soniething else, 
McGraw. I’ve just come from 
he paused a fraction of a second—“the 
Dipper Ranch, in Idaho. Do you know 
the place?” 

Evidently the judge knew. He pulled 
open a drawer deliberately, as if look- 
ing for a paper, and brought out a 
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gun—the last movement was one of 
catlike swiftness, but it was not swift 
enough. The muzzle of Reid’s six- 
shooter covered him from across the 
desk. He weakened at the sight of it 
and let his hand drop. “Well?” he 
asked, but he was not smiling. 

“Well?” Reid mimicked him. “It’s 
too bad you didn’t get the drop, old- 
timer; too bad for you, that is. You 
could have laid me out nice and cold, 
called the sheriff, and told him some 
yarn—maybe that I was trying to hold 
you up for your roll or something. Oh, 
you're a bird of a district judge—I 
don’t think! 

“Now here’s a chance for you—but 
you'll play the game my way! You 
write out that special administration 
business without any fooling, and if 
you play fair I’ll keep still about your 
part in this rotten deal. Election’s com- 
ing pretty soon, and I hear you are up 
for another spell of this snap you’re 
holding down. There’s another thing— 
you'll have to see that all of the Dipper 
stock is transferred back to the Arrow- 
Point estate; and you can throw in 
the ranch for damages. But that will 
keep. What I want right at present is 
administration letters. Get busy, old- 
timer.” The voice of Reid was smooth 
and soft; he might have been saying 
something nice to a woman, from the 
tone of him. 

But Judge McGraw proceeded to 
“get busy” without further delay. 

In a way he was game; he made no 
protest, nor did he whine or bluster. 
He just laid his cigar down upon an 
edge of the table with the fire-end out, 
reached in a drawer and got the blank 
he wanted, picked up a fountain pen 
and shook it gently to start the ink-flow. 

“This is really the clerk’s business,” 
he remarked, filling in the date. “But 
it will be all right. What name?” 

“Reid Holleman.” 

The judge wrote easily for a minute 
in blank spaces down the page. “The 
law requires that you give a bond,” he 
said, still writing. “Got any prop- 
erty ?” 

“The law also leaves the bond to the 
discretion of the court or judge,” Reid 


retorted. “In this case my word is my 
bond. I’ve property—plenty of it; but 
it’s not in this State. Otherwise, I’d 
be glad to put it up. And if I had to 
I could put up a cash bond of seventy- 
five thousand; but it would all take 
time. So you can just take my word 
of honor and call it square.” 

“This will need to be witnessed, and 
you'll have to take oath,” said the 
judge. “Do you object to my calling 
in a couple of men?” 

“Certainly not. A missmove would 
cost you more than you'd care to lose, 
and you know it. Go ahead and do it 
right.” Reid, spite of his vengeful 
mood, could not but admire the superb 
coolness of McGraw. 

Afterward, when the papers were in 
his hand and he had satisfied himself 
that it was all perfectly correct, he 
turned to McGraw, who was at that 
moment engaged in relighting his cigar. 

“It might interest you to know,” he 
said, “that I met Howard Burkell out 
at the Dipper Ranch. I expect he'll 
want to see you pretty bad, as soon as 
he gets back. He and that foreman of 
yours followed Frank Burns and me 
when we left, and took a couple of pot- 
shots at us from behind. They killed 
Burns. I got off, though they didn’t 
know it then, and notified the sheriff 
at Blue River. So you did a wiser 
thing than you knew not to stick by 
him. Uncle Howard is going to have 
troubles of his own—and plenty of 
them !” 

“Huh!” commented the judge, and 
looked reflectively at the end of his 
cigar. Then he glanced up at Reid. 
“You said you’d keep this thing quiet,” 
he remarked in an extremely casual 
tone. “I shall have to trust you, of 
course; you’ve got me where I can’t 
very well help myself. But I want to 
say that I’m not worrying over your 
going back on your word.” 

“And I want to say,” Reid replied 
with emphasis, “that I realize the mis- 
fortune of having to make any such 
agreement. I'll keep my word, but I 
advise you to sell out and quit the 
country. And I don’t believe, if I were 
you, I’d ask honest folks to vote for me. 














I believe I’d withdraw my name from 
the ticket and clear out. I might say 
that my health demanded a change of 
climate.” 

The judge’s jaw dropped against his 
double-chin, but he made no opposition. 
' “Just as you say,” he responded, but 
not so placidly as at first. 

“Tt’s enough,” Reid added, “for me 
to feel the disgrace of letting a cur like 
you run loose. I don’t want the temp- 
tation of killing you every time I see 
you. To-morrow I'll come in for the 
transfer of that stock and ranch, and 
I'll expect to have you put it through 
without any hitch. The law will have 
to settle with Burkell, and I hope it 
settles in full.””’ He went to the door, 
opened it and stepped out. He came 
back, however, for another word. 

“T forgot to tell you that copies of all 
the proof and a statement of the whole 
| business, including your connection 
with it, are filed with a lawyer in this 
town. He’s to put it through if any 
accident should happen to me. Savvy? 
If you’ve got any idea of putting me to 
the bad, forget it.” 

“Damn you!” gritted the judge with 
much venom, and threw his cigar vio- 
lently upon the floor. 

Reid smiled understandingly, closed 
the door from the outside and went 
clanking back down the hall, whistling 
in an undertone just to demonstrate to 
the listening judge his entire satisfac- 
tion with himself and what he had ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTER XII. 


That night Reid spent in Fallen 
Rock. There was much to do on the 
morrow, and he could save time by 
staying overnight. He did not want to 
meet Lorrie and tell the story he had 
to tell, without showing her that part, 
at least, of the stolen cattle had been 
recovered. 

Bulking large in his consciousness, 
obtruding itself even upon the most 
critical moments of the past twenty- 
four hours, was the thought of what he 
must tell Lorrie; the thought of Burns 
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lying dead beside that little creek in 
Idaho, and of the dastardly shot fired 
from behind. It would be hard to tell 
her that. 

Then there was her distrust of him, 
born by Belladonna’s letter, and helped, 
perhaps, by his sudden departure for 
Blue River. He remembered now that 
it was too late, that Lorrie had commis- 
sioned him to buy a certain shade of 
brown ribbon that day he had received 
Burns’ letter. He had been rather flat- 
tered by the confidence she had placed 
in him—and then had forgotten all 
about the ribbon, in the reading of the 
letter. 

Sitting in the hotel that evening he 
felt in his vest pocket and after some 
groping found the inch of brown silk 
he had promised solemnly to match. 
Two yards, was it, or three? He had 
had little experience with women, but 
it came to him dimly that the oversight, 
small as it was, may have influenced 
somewhat her feelings toward him. 
Girls are queer. He looked down at 
the scrap of silk and frowned. How 
was she to know that it was for her 
he had left like that, without warning? 
He felt that, on the whole, he did not 
blame her so much, for there was a lot 
about him that she didn’t know. And 
since she did not care for him, what 
mattered it if‘ her opinion of him was 
not of the best? 

In the morning, after breakfast, he 
did something he had not the faintest 
idea of doing when he got up. He went 
straight to the largest store in Fallen 
Rock and matched that scrap of brown 
ribbon. And, feeling at the last a nerv- 
ous doubt of his memory, he, manlike, 
bought the whole roll to make sure, and 
he blushed a good deal while the clerk 
stood by the counter waiting for the 
package and change to come sliding 
down to them, and tried futilely to look 
as if buying ribbon was quite an every- 
day affair with him. 

With that stowed away in his pocket 
he went to the court-house to see that 
the transfer of Dipper stuff was made 
without delay, for he was not the sort 
of young man who dallies when there 
is something to be done; and he wanted 





very much to get back to the Arrow- 
Point Ranch so that he could tell Lor- 
rie what must be told, and get that dis- 
agreeable duty off his mind. 

At the court-house door he met the 
lawyer whom he had, the evening 
before, consulted regarding certain de- 
tails of his new position. He put out 
a staying hand. 

“If you’re not in a rush,” he said, 
“T wish you’d come back to the judge’s 
office with me. I’ve got some business 
there that I don’t want any flaws in 
afterward. I’m no lawyer myself.” 

The two were nearly to the door of 
the office when some one fired a shot 
within. Reid, half-guessing its mean- 
ing, flung open the door and entered, 
the lawyer at his heels; entered in time 
to see Howard Burkell go down before 
McGraw’s smoking gun. 

The judge, however, kept his wits, 
and faced the two with some degree 
of assurance in his manner. 

“You see he was armed,” he called 
their attention, pointing. “I was obliged 
to do it in self-defense. Call a doctor, 
will you, Melville ?—and telephone the 
sheriff if you like.” He darted a quick, 
questioning glance at Reid, as if meas- 
uring to what extent he might trust his 
silence. 

Reid eyed him squarely. “I thought 
maybe you’d do that,” he remarked 
quietly. “If he’d got you at the same 
time I wouldn’t have any kick coming. 
As it is He turned away without 
finishing. 

The lawyer was down on his knees 
beside Burkell. 

“T guess he’s got his finish,” he ob- 
served in a businesslike way. “What 
was the trouble, judge?” He looked 
at Reid as if he would like to question 
him instead. 

The judge also looked at Reid, 
opened his flabby lips to answer spe- 
ciously, thought better—or worse—of 
it, and turned his back. Something in 
the eyes of Reid had not been reassur- 
in 





g. 

Melville, hearing steps coming down 
the corridor, bethought him that it 
would be well to keep out the curious 
until the arrival of the doctor—who 
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would also be the coroner—and offered 
to station himself outside the door. To 
this Reid assented, for he, too, was 
curious. When the door closed behind 
the lawyer he turned to McGraw. 

“How about it?” he demanded. 
“Nothing but the truth will do you any 
good, though I don’t see where my 
promise need hold after this.” 

McGraw came closer to him, and 
Reid, putting out his hand took the gun 
from his shaky fingers. He surrendered 
it without protest. 

“IT was out for the coin and I don’t 
deny it,’ he explained hurriedly, in a 
tone not calculated to reach beyond the 
door. “But, so help me, Holleman, this 
was self-defense. I’d expect any jury 
to acquit a man in the fix I was. Bur- 
kell came here and accused me of giving 
the deal away. He couldn’t see how 
else you got next to the Dipper Ranch. 
I thought—and still think—he made 
some damned foolish move that gave 
you a clue. We had words and he 
pulled his gun. I got in the first shot. 
That’s the God’s truth, Holleman! Help 
me out if you can.” 

“It’s a pity he didn’t get action, too,” 
Reid answered. “I felt justified, un- 
der the circumstances, in letting a thief 
run loose, till he walked into the noose 
himself; but damned if I’ll shield a 
murderer! It’s all going to come out 
now, as far as I’m concerned. I haven’t 
forgotten how I left Frank Burns; and 
you, McGraw, are partly responsible 
for that.” 

Melville came in then with the others. 
Reid nodded to them and went out. For 
McGraw he had no feeling of pity or 
the reverse. He merely left him in the 
hands of justice. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Skookum met Reid gravely at the 
corral. When he observed that Reid 
did not pull off the saddle and bridle, 
but simply dropped the reins to the 
ground, his face grew still more grave; 
indeed, there was a pitiful wistfulness 
in the great, brown eyes of him that 
Reid noticed, but could not, in that 
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moment, define. He only knew that he 
felt suddenly sorry for Skookum, and 
that he wanted to pat him on the head 
and comfort him for some reason. That 
was something, however, that he did 
not dare attempt. 

“You ain’t going to make a very ex- 
tended stay from the looks,” Skookum 
remarked tentatively. 

“T’ve got to get back to the round- 
up; it’s poor business paying a crew of 
men wages to stand around and look 
pretty, you know. MHow’s the world 
using you, old man?’ The cheerful- 
ness of Reid was very thin and uncon- 
vincing. 

“Punk!” said Skookum briefly and 
eloquently, and studied long the face of 
his friend. “Say, Lorrie says if you 
run things she’s going off to school. 
She says she’ll even go to that Young 
Ladies’ Cemetery that Aunt Margaret 
wised up at. She says I’ve got to go, 
too. I won't, though. Can’t you take 
me on round-up, Man-from-nowhere? 
I could ride on the bed-wagon. I 
wouldn’t be in the road, would 1?” 

“She’d worry,” Reid parried. “And 
you know it isn’t proper to worry a 
lady.” 

“You worried her yourself,” Skoo- 
kum flung back. “Lorrie cried after 
you left yesterday. I went in where 
she was just when you went, and she 
was watching you out of the window, 
and wiping her eyes. And when she 
heard me she went out quick and shut 
the door like it was egg-shells that she 
mustn’t break. And that,” explained 
Skookum, “is a sure symptom she was 
mad. Lorrie always does that way, be- 
cause she used to slam things, and she’s 
disciplining herself because slamming 
ain’t ladylike. And the madder she is 
the stiller she shuts the door. I guess, 
Man-from-nowhere, you needn’t say 
anything to me about worrying a 
lady!” 

“You're right there,” admitted Reid. 
“And the worst of it is, Skookum, I’ve 
got to worry her a lot more.” He sat 
down upon an overturned box and put 
his face down between his gloved 
hands. “Lord,” he groaned, “I’ve got 
to! She’ll sure hate me for it, too.” 
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“Will that cut many lemons with 
you?” asked Skookum sympathetically. 


Reid pulled himself together, 
ashamed of his weakness; it was not 
his way to whine, but the last week or 
two had been full of nerve-strain, and 
he was beginning to feel the effects of 
it. 

He looked at Skookum, hesitated, 
and then spoke to the man-wisdom of 
this strange, unchildlike child. 

“Tt will, Skookum. A man can’t see 
much of a girl like her without getting 
to care a lot what she thinks about 
him. And she cares for Burns, you see, 
and. 6 

“I ain't. so dead sure about that,” 
put in Skookum sagely. 

“And I’ve got to tell her a lot of bad 
news. Bad for you, too, old man. Your 
Uncle Howard, Skookum, is dead. A 
man in town shot him this morning.” 

Skookum looked shocked. ‘“That’s 
pretty tough—for Aunt Margaret,” he 
said guardedly, as if he feared to speak 
ill of the dead. “I guess she liked 
him.” 

“That isn’t the worst. I hate to 
make you feel bad, old man, but you're 
bound to know it soon or late, and it’s 
best you should know it straight from 
me. You’ve lost one of your friends, 
Skookum. I was out in Idaho last 
week. I went to look up some Arrow- 
Point cattle that I had good reason to 
think were stolen. I saw Burns there. 
We went out to this place together, and 
unc—er—the man that had stolen the 
cattle came and knew what we were 
there for. He followed us, and—and 
shot Burns.” He avoided looking at 
Skookum then, for he knew how dear 
he held his friend. “And that,” he 
added bitterly, “is what I’ve got to tell 
Lorrie.” 

Skookum’s face was pale when Reid 
looked, and his eyes were dark and 
shiny with tears he tried to force back. 
“Thank you, Man-from-nowhere,” he 
said shakily. “I—TI think I'll go to the 
bunk-house now. Was—was it Uncle 
Howard? You said ‘unc.’ Was it?” 

“Don’t ask me. You're better off not 
to know. He’s your uncle—your fa- 
ther’s brother, and he’s dead.” Reid 
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spoke gently. He had no wish to em- 
bitter the child. 

Skookum looked at him a minute and 

then gathered his crutches close under 
his arms and went*lifting himself slow- 
ly along the path to the bunk-house, 
umbled the latch as if he could not 
see quite clearly, went in and shut the 
door after him. Reid watched him with 
stinging eyelids and an ache in his 
throat. “Poor, crippled, little kid,” were 
the words that shaped themselves upon 
his lips. “He’s carrying a grown man’s 
pack of trouble right now—and I can’t 
help him.” ; 

Ten feet away, behind the corner of 
the stable, a horse sneezed the dust 
from his nostrils. Involuntarily Reid 
turned to the sound. It was Mister 
standing there quietly, and Lorrie was 
in the saddle watching him. She swung 
off like a cowboy and came up to him, 
leading the horse by the bridle-reins. 

“T didn’t mean to listen, really, but 
I heard what you told him,” she owned 
frankly. “It’s perfectly horrible. Is 
it really true about Uncle Howard— 
and about Burns? And was it Uncle 
Howard that shot him?” 

Reid looked at her unbelievingly. She 
was a bit pale, as Skookum had been, 
and her eyes held much degree of troub- 
le; but they met his candidly, for all 
that. A weight slipped from his mind; 
at all events, she couldn’t be really in 
love with Burns, or she never could 
look just like that. 

“It was,” he told her bluntly. Since 
she already knew, there was no advan- 
tage in beating warily about the unsav- 
ory facts. “Putting it briefly, it’s this 
way: That day I went to town and 
didn’t come back’”—he observed a flush 
of consciousness creep into her cheeks 
—‘“I got a letter from Burns. He was 
in Blue River, Idaho, and he spoke of 
seeing some Arrow-Point stuff near 
there, and hearing that a new ranch 
was being stocked up with them. I 
thought that ought to be looked into, 
and so I dropped everything and took 
the next train for there. 

“T met Burns and found out from 
him that things must have been going 
mighty crooked here since last Spring, 


and that you and Skookum wouldn’t 
have anything left if the game wasn’t 
broken up. We went out to the new 
ranch—the Dipper—and found out that 
it was owned by a man named Mc- 
Graw, which looked suspicious, and a 
partner. Just as we were leaving, 
Uncle Howard rode up and we met 
him face to face. Of course, the stuff 
was off, right there, and he knew it. 
We went on, and ten miles, maybe, 
from the ranch, while we were cross- 
ing a creek, Burns was shot off his 
horse. I saw him fall and got off just 
as they shot again, so I dropped to the 
ground and laid there. Pretty quick 
two men rode out on the hillside be- 
hind us and stood sizing up the result. 
I’d take oath it was your uncle and his 
foreman there. When they went back, 
thinking they’d got us both, I got on 
my horse and went on to Blue River 
and notified the sheriff. Then I came 
back here.” 

Lorrie, at that point, became very 
much absorbed in smoothing out a 
tangled place in the mane of Mister. 

“When I went back to town,” Reid 
went on, “I had myself appointed spe- 
cial administrator. I had to,” he apol- 
ogized, “so that I could go ahead and 
get things straightened out, and your 
stock and money back. I don’t think 
now that you will be out so very much. 
McGraw did all I asked him to when 
he found out his hand was tipped. And 
this morning, when I went back to have 
him transfer all the Dipper stock and 
land back to the estate—it would save 
a lot of talk, that way—I found that 
your uncle had got back, and they had 
quarreled, each man thinking the other 
had played crooked, and McGraw shot 
your uncle. I’ve got to get back this 
afternoon to the inquest. I just came 
out to tell you.” 

Lorrie leaned against her horse and 
patted down the dust with the toe of a 
riding-boot. “I’m very much obliged,” 
she said. ‘“I—I don’t want you to think 
that I don’t appreciate 2 

“Oh, that’s all right,” interrupted 
Reid, and added tritely and untruthful- 
ly, “I’d do the same for anybody.” 

Lorrie glanced up at him from under 
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Reid, watching her covertly, made himself a cigarette as if that were the most important thing in the world. 


her lashes. He was not making easy 
what she wanted to say. ‘“I—I hope 
you don’t—that is, I didn’t mean to be 
so nasty about that letter yesterday: I 
thought, maybe, you’d tell me ”” She 
drew a long breath and plunged reck- 
lessly. “But it doesn’t matter. I—I 
want to say that I trust you, anyway. 
I don’t ask to know.” 

Reid studied her face curiously—or 
as much of it as he could see. “It 
wasn't my secret, really,” he said, com- 
ing closer. “But Tl tell you, Miss 
Burkell. You’ve a right to know. It 
was a range mix-up, the kind that does 
come up sometimes between the sheep- 
men and us. My brother and I have a 
big outfit down in Wyoming. He’s a 
hot-headed fellow, but white as they 
make them. We got into a fight over 
water. It happened that my brother 
shot straight—too straight. And he’s 


got one of the nicest little women for a 
wife, and a baby. So I drifted, and they 


thought I did it. You saw how I struck 
this place; I never stopped for anything, 
but rode to the nearest railroad, turned 
my horse loose and got aboard the first 
train with my riding-outfit. It hap- 
pened to be coming north. I knew 
your father, and that he would help 
me out if any man would. I bought a 
horse when I got off the train, and 
came straight here. And that’s all 
there is to it,” he finished simply. “Only 
there’s Belle, Skookum’s mother. She 
used to hold forth at a kind of road- 
house down in that country. She 
wasn’t much account, I’m sorry to say. 
It got to be a rather notorious joint, 
and finally she had to leave suddenly— 
almost as suddenly,” he said with a 
slight, rueful smile, “as I did. They'd 
like to see her back there almost as 
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much as they want to see me. I’ve 
heard since, from a fellow I knew down 
there, that the man didn’t die, after all. 
But Ed can run things all right, and I 
was—I thought I’d stay on here a 
while longer. You see, it’s all simple 
enough, Miss Burkell.” 

Lorrie did not seem to think of any- 
thing much to say. Indeed, when she 
did speak, it was of other things. “I 
suppose I ought to go over to Aunt 
Margaret’s,” she said. “She will take 
all this terribly to heart. I believe she 
really loved him, and I am sure, dis- 
agreeable as she is, that she means to 
do right, and that she never suspected 
that he was—was dishonest, or that he 
would resort to ” Her voice 
choked a little. 

Reid, watching her covertly, made 
himself a cigarette as if that were the 
most important thing in the world just 
then. The tiny paper trough was not 
steady in his fingers, however, and he 
spilled a lot of tobacco on.the ground. 
Also he had much trouble finding a 
match, and more in getting it lighted. 
And when all was done he let the cig- 
arette go cold and did not seem to 
know it. 

“T'll have to be getting back to town,” 
he remarked at last. “There’s a lot to 
look after. As soon as things are 
straightened up a little I’ll have the 
court appoint an administrator for you, 
Miss Burkell; one that is honest. I’m 
going back where I live; I don’t think 
they'll do much to me—seeing the man 
got well all right.” 

He walked over to where his horse 
was waiting, half-asleep; gathered up 
the reins, mounted and started to ride 
away; remembered something and 
turned back. “Here’s that ribbon,” he 
told her, and, leaning, handed the pack- 
age down to her. “I hope you weren’t 
in a hurry for it.” He gave her an- 
other long glance, saw returning mem- 
ory sweep, with a faint smile, into her 
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face, and rode away without looking 
back. 


A week later, when Reid was think- 
ing that he could, without detriment to 
the estate, put the affairs into the hands 
of another, an Arrow-Point man sought 
him out at the round-up camp and 
handed him a letter, comprehensive and 
wholly characteristic, from Skookum: 


DEAR MAN-FROM-NOWHERE: Lorrie says 
you are going away pretty soon. I wish you 
wouldn’t. It’s been pretty hard sleding since 
that last time you was here. Lorrie is so 
cranky I have to stay down in the bunk- 
house pretty near all the time or to the stable 
with the sweed which I can’t stand. I hate 
to be looking at a man’s teeth all the time 
and he don’t ever cover his up not even when 
he’s engaged in punishing the english lan- 
guadge. It’s pretty tough. Whenever a man 
shows up on the trail riding horseback Lor- 
rie gets down the feild glasses and sizes him 
up. And then she’s crankier than ever for 
about two hours. I guess she wants you to 
come back. Did you have a fight? Once I 
went in on her and she was setting in front 
of her desk and had a big bunch of ribbon 
up to her face. She was awful sore at me 
that time, and forgot to shut the door still. 
She like to took a side out of the house that 
time which is not lady like and I told her 
so. Is it lower than a snak in a forty foot 
well to chew the rag with a lady when she 
like to snaps your head off? I guess its be- 
cause you are going away. I have changed 
my mind about Burns. I don’t believe she 
cared much for Burns. She don’t show much 
feeling about him getting killed like that. 
I’m dissapointed in Lorrie. I thought she 
had more feeling. 

Please write soon or come and see me. I 
want to talk to somebody besides the sweed 
and I can’t talk to Lorrie and Gusta is stuck 
on the sweed and won’t talk to any body but 
him. Its pretty tough for 

yours truley, Skookum. 


Reid read the letter over twice, smi- 
ling to himself—at first incredulously, 
and then hopefully. “I'll sure come, 
old boy, and come a-running,” he said 
aloud. 

Then he went out hurriedly and 
slapped the saddle on his horse. 
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000 JOBS 
: HAT Go BEGGING- 


BARON VON DEWITZ 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


HE mining-camps in the Nome 
District were somewhat flabber- 
gasted—so far as this is possible 

among gents who pay a dollar for a 
shave—when Conrad, the Alaskan* mi- 
ning king, posted his famous offer for a 
smelting superintendent at $25,000 a 
year. 

There were actually people around 
Nome who thought their presence could 
be spared long enough from local bar- 
rooms to admit of looking into this, 
with the result that all the noble citi- 
zens of the district, who had nothing 
better to do, waylaid Conrad for the big 
job. Some threatened, some argued, 
-some buttonholed him, but nobody had 
the right kind of surplus experience. 
Ail the good men were busy working 
somebody else’s smelters. 

In order to save himself from the 
mob, Conrad made it a condition that 
all applicants were to show proof of 
having earned at least $15,000 salary. 
That thinned the field down from a 
round thousand to just three men, who 
were all immediately raised on five-year 
contracts as against Conrad’s one-year 
term! The difference between his 
princely offer and the renewed salaries 
held by these men was still large, but 
not important enough for them to take 
the jump. That $25,000 job actually 
went begging for months until the mi- 
ning king secured the right man from 
a distance of some two thousand miles. 
Because he bids against talent the same 
as a man will bid at auction against an- 


other for possession of a certain object, 
Conrad has done more to jump salaries 
in Alaska than any other man. 

“I can get ten thousand men who are 
capable of earning every cent of a 
$1,500 a year salary, and I can get them 
without the least trouble,” said one of 
the leading men of finance with whom 
I was discussing the subject. “But it 
seems to be impossible to locate five 
men who are actually worth from $15,- 
000 to $25,000 to assist me in conduct- 
ing my business.” 

The core of the matter seems to be 
that as soon as a man can write his an- 
nual earnings in five figures he is laid 
siege to by capital. The climb up to 
this point, which must be reached be- 
fore capital will notice, is usually a 
heart-breaking one. It transforms a 
man from a capability into a capacity. 
He was just as good before, only now 
we know just how good he is. This is 
the kind of certainty employers are glad 
to pay big money for, nowadays more 
than ever, and goes a long way to ex- 
plain the enormous salary premiums 
paid for demonstrated efficiency. 

Guesswork is being rapidly eliminat- 
ed from business these days. The em- 
ployer cannot afford to gamble, and in 
a perfectly organized business he will 
not be called upon to take any chances, 
It has been found expensive to put a 
$5,000 man where only a $10,000 talent 
could produce results, and men are 
cheap at $50,000 in some positions. 
When a man does rise above the $10,- 
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000 limit he is a prospective claimant 
for almost any of the great portfolios 
of this workaday age, and the men in 
control begin to bid for his brains. And 
so it happens that several kings of 
finance may be bidding for the same 
man, and some big jobs will go beg- 
ging. 

There is a newspaper proprietor in 
New York. who came out some time 
ago during a business meeting of his 
stockholders with a standing offer to 
pay the salary of the President of the 
United States to any man who could 
write for his paper ‘just three scoops 
a week.” He figured that any large 
paper could well afford to pay, and did 
pay, an average of one thousand dol- 
lars for a first-class “scoop,” or special 
of vital importance appearing exclu- 
sively. At that rate, provided he suc- 
ceeds in finding a man able to write 
three good “scoops” a week, his paper 
would be getting the benefit of a $156,- 
000 service for a paltry $50,000 annual 
salary—a very economical arrangement. 

The president of a large manufactur- 
ing company in Chicago has been scour- 
ing the country for the last two years 
in a vain search for the proper sort of 
an assistant to himself, a sort of under- 
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As soon as it became known that he was in the market for an understudy his friends and associates began 
to deluge him with “good word” letters for hopeful applicants. 


study. He is willing to pay almost any 
salary to any man whom he thinks 
good enough to merit a trial, but pre- 
fers to leave the salary and choice of 
work entirely to the applicant, as that 
is in itself a pretty good test. He wants 
a man who can assume the executive 
responsibility in his absence, a man able 
to grasp the prodigious detail of a large 
manufacturing business and able to 
handle the men entrusted with the de- 
tail. 

As soon as it became known that he 
was in the market for an understudy his 
friends and associates began to deluge 
him with “good word” letters for hope- 
ful applicants, never stopping to think, 
apparently, how particular this employ- 
er must be, since in his own vast enter- 
prise, employing several thousand men, 
he found no one good enough to suit 
the part of his second-self. 

In every case, whenever he accorded 
an applicant an interview, he would put 
this inquiry: 

“Suppose I should start you in here, 
and leave things pretty much to your 
own judgment, what kind of work 
would you expect to do?” 

It seldom failed but what the appli- 
cant thought himself entirely able to 

take hold where the presi- 
dent would leave off, to do 
his work, without trying to 

sarn his experience. 
“[ haven’t had the right 
answer given me as yet,” ex- 
plained this employer to a 
friend of mine, from whom 
I have these facts; “and yet 
the right answer is so simple 
that a fool or a _ genius 
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would think of it. This job of mine 
is worth at least half of what I am 
worth in salary alone to the corpora- 
tion, and I shall think myself lucky if 
I can secure a man for $30,000 who 
will be my own successful second-self.” 

What this man wants is just a private 
secretary able to master the whole busi- 
ness from the bottom up, and when you 
consider the salary he has in mind to 
pay his offer is certainly unique. 

The great scarcity of executives who 
can actually “make good”—men with a 
talent for extracting maximum efficiency 
from every employee—is the real cause 
for the tremendous rise in salaries for 
managerial posts. 

There is a national bank in a large 
Western city that has found it neces- 
sary to change its president thrice and 
its staff of officers four times in a dec- 
ade, searching for men who can put the 
bank to the front and keep it there. 
During that time the official salaries 
were increased by thirty per cent., and 
the last president got $18,000 as against 
the first one’s $10,000. 

This raise of pay brought no rise in 
business. It seemed well-nigh impossi- 
ble to properly officer that bank. A 
board of governors was appointed from 
the chief stockholders, and whereas all 
the former officers had been local men, 
fresh blood from other cities was now 
brought into the vacant places. A jocu- 
lar young man, who had made a record 
for himself as president of a micro- 
scopic Mississippi bank, was. elected 
“president pro tem,” at $5,000 with the 
understanding that if he could fill the 
difficult position he should be elected 
“full president,” with maximum salary. 
That young chap literally mowed down 
competition right and left, put the bank 
on a firm basis, and trebled its business 
in little more than a year’s time. He 
was voted the full $18,000, and a pre- 
mium of $2,000 for his first year’s re- 
organization work, but instead of ac- 
cepting this gratuity he had it turned 
over to those of his staff who had sup- 
ported him most efficiently. 

During the board meeting he was 
asked by a director to what quality his 
instant success had been due. 
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“Three things,” laughed the youthful 
president. “You hang up a big purse 
before my nose. I was a stranger here, 
and nobody had any claim on me, nor 
was I under anybody’s obligations. I 


went to work regardless of conse- - 


quences, horns down and tails up, and 
the rest of the office had to follow the 
pace I set.” 

Most of the big salary earners nowa- 
days are men who either have risen 
from the bottom to the top in a certain 
business, or men who have suddenly 
been “discovered” and as suddenly pro- 
moted by their explorers. 

The president of the match trust is 
a believer in taking in outside talent for 
leading positions. He is continually 
hunting for men to fit into some big job 
without “rattling.” He is tickled beside 
himself when he spots the right man— 
especially if the man has been hard to 
stalk—but does not evince all the en- 
thusiasm he is capable of when the right 
man just happens to develop in his own 
office. He must have his game clearing 
fences in front of him, must this man- 
hunting magnate, who hangs up purses 
of five figures as carelessly as million- 
aires serve hunt-breakfasts ! 

“T once had a company on my hands 
that cost me over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year to keep going, and 
I didn’t dare to drop it,” he declared. 
“T skinned all the salaries down to the 
bare bone, and came out in meeting 
and said that any man who could re- 
lieve me of that $100,000 tax on my 
treasury could have one-third of it in 
salary.” 

Here was a possum well worth the 
climbing of trees and _ risking of 
breeches to capture. All hands turned 
to scheming out new ways and means, 
and the president’s waste-basket did its 
noblest to keep up with the waste 
brains! 

Then, one fine day, the office was 
treated to the spectacle of its chief lug- 
ging in a new “bag of game”—a young- 
chemist whom he had fished out of a 
technical school in Boston. The bean- 
eater was given a careful training in 
the various departments, and turned 
out a clean-cut success. The boss 
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turned over the factory to him. He 
started with annual sales of $240,000, a 
pay-roll of 120 men, and a deficit of 
about $100,000. In less than a year’s 
time he had entirely wiped out the defi- 
cit. He was promptly given a salary, 
as agreed, of $33,300. In eight years 
he increased his force to 2,700 men and 
his sales to $12,000,000. By the end of 
that time he had saved nearly $200,000 
in salary, and owned stock in this con- 
cern worth close to $100,000, besides 
being on the board of directors of sev- 
eral other companies controlled by the 
trust. 

What attracted the president to this 
young man, in the first place, was that 
he had made his way through college on 
his own resources and after the man- 
ner of a born organizer. His first ven- 
ture was to amalgamate all the laun- 
dries catering to the college men into 
one unit capitalized at $30,000. He 
cleaned up a round one thousand dol- 
lars by this deal, whereby he obtained 
for his classmates lower charges and 
for the laundries in the combine a 
monopoly. 

When Lyman J. Gage was secretary 
of the treasury he was not infrequent- 
ly asked by prominent bankers to sug- 
gest men for positions worth $25,000 
and more. The bankers themselves could 
not find the right men. In many in- 
stances these princely positions were 
never filled. In one instance the ex- 
secretary is said to have supplied a 
$25,000 man whom he had never even 
seen, and who turned out to be worth 
every cent of it. 

One winter when call money fetched 
as high as 30 per cent. for several 
weeks, a large financial institution sent 
one of its officers to some of the big 
bond houses offering to advance the re- 
quired funds if any of their banks 
should actually call their loans. Of 
course, the bond houses, in apprecia- 
tion of this courtesy, in cases where 
their loans fell due, paid a somewhat 
higher rate of interest and were glad to 
pay it. 

Mr. Gage saw at a glancé that a mas- 
ter stroke had been made, and inquired 
the name of the man who did it. 


“That’s the man you need,” he wrote 
to a Western banker anxious to have 
somebody take a $20,000 salary. “I 
do not know the man, but I know him 
by his works.” 

The banker immediately wired the 
young genius, who turned out to be an 
assistant auditor earning $8,000, and 
who as promptly wired his polite re- 
fusal. In the short space of a few 
days his value to the interest of the 
“Street” had risen so highly that he 
was in a position to choose between 
better offers. 

When two $18,000 jobs have to stand 
out in the cold, in the same city, on the 
same day, even a busy little village like 
Chicago will take notice, especially 
when the jobs are refused, as they ac- 
tually were, by more than a dozen men 
who were approached. The fact that 
two competing roads were willing to 
pay $18,000 for a good freight mana- 
ger happened, of course, to attract 
everybody’s attention except the men 
whom the road thought should be in- 
terested—and they were doing as well, 
or better. 

Besides President Corey, of the U. 
S. Steel Corporation, there is one 
other officer of the company who also 
draws $100,000 salary, namely Judge 
Gary, who aired the opinion recently 
that the president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, granting that he is 
the best available man for the place, 
would be a rather underpaid employee 
at $150,000 a year! This free-spoken 
judge ought to know something about 
salaries with four officials under him 
earning $30,000 each, and twelve man- 
agers getting $25,000. 

In the forty-odd different corpora- 
tions controlled by the big trust there 
are continually vacancies worth for- 
tunes occurring that are difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to fill, because the 
big-salaried men must be promoted con- 
stantly or they will be snapped up by 
outside concerns. 

“We are not seeking for men who 
will accept low pay,” said the judge re- 
cently, “but we are ever on the lookout 
for men who are worth high salaries.” 

The policy formed by this trust for 


























high pay for 
high-pressure ef- 
fort obtains in 
every progressive 
establishment in 
the country. It 
amounts to a na- 
tional truism that 
failure or success 
may be expected 
according 
to whether the 
men selected are 
wrong or right. 
Consequently, the 
question of sal- 
aries is secondary 
compared to the 
question of right 
men for right 
places. 

There are close 
to seventy posi- 
tions within the 
great trust yield- 
ing $10,000 sal- 
aries, and Judge 
Gary has all he 
can do to get the 
proper brains for 
these jobs, where 
vacancies often 
go begging with 
temporary substi- 
tutes on part pay. 
The trust would 
like to recruit all 
its $25,000 men, 
and officers high- 
er up, from the 
$10,000 aggrega- 
tion, but is fre- 
quently forced to 
go outside and 
peddle these lord- 
ly jobs from door 
to door until a fit 
taker is found. 

Even among 
the professions 
the high-salaried 
vacant post is not 
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“T shall think myself lucky if I can secure a man for $30,000 who will be my own 
successful second-self.” 


uncommon. In New York City there range from $50,000 to $60,000; fifty 
are just three physicians‘ who make who average about $30,000; 150 who 


$100,000 and over a year; five who 


average $12,000, and 300 who make 
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about $5,000. One of the fifty whio 
made less than $25,000 a year gave up 
his fashionable place on Central Park 
South to become house doetor to sev- 
eral members of the smart set. He is 
making almost double his former av- 
erage now, but the doctor who took 
his former place on Central Park 
South is unable to fill it, and makes lit- 
tle more than his rent. Here is a 
chance for a fashionable saw-bones 
with the social instinct! 

The rather eccentric magnate of the 
Tobacco Trust has been in the brains 
market for years to find a man who 
can relieve him of his active duties as 
managing head. He has tried several. 
He has paid as high as $5,000 a month 
to some while trying them out. If he 
ever discovers the right man it is safe 
to say that that man can practically dic- 
tate his own salary. 

Since 1901 there has been a $75,000 
vacancy with the New York Life In- 
surance Company. After George W. 
Perkins resigned his post as second vice- 
president no one has been found able to 
fill it, though Mr. Perkins still retains 
a $25,000 salary from the company in 
an advisory capacity. Not a few agency 
directors of this company earn $15,000 
or more, and though there are thou- 
sands of applicants every time a va- 
cancy occurs, the company often hesi- 
tates a long while before a final choice 
is made. 


A post in an Eastern city was re- 
cently filled by a new, outside man, not 
in “line for promotion,” who made such 
a splendid record for himself that the 
company, rather than lose him to a rival 
firm, shook this plum into his lap, worth 
easily $20,000 with salary and commis- 
sion. 

The mild-mannered and courteous 
president of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford Railroad was once 
hired to the $40,000 presidency of the 
Northern Pacific without even a men- 
tion as to salary. The president, then 
identified as manager of one of the J. 
Pierpont Morgan roads, sat in his of- 
fice when an offer came over the long- 
distance phone for him to go at once 
to St. Paul as president of the North- 
ern Pacific. 

“Who’s in control?” was the only 
question asked by the future president. 

“J. P. Morgan & Co.,” was the reply. 

“T accept,” said the New Haven man, 
who saw only a great work before him 
—a work of converting “two grease 
streaks across the prairie,” into a divi- 
dend-earning road—and who left the 
salary to take care of itself. 

“No first-class road in this country,” 
says this man, “can truthfully say that 
it has no need for extra help in the 
$25,000 class. I know where I could 
make good use of a half dozen of 
them right away, if I could only lay my 
hands on them.” 
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HE crocus, while the days are dark, 
Unfolds its saffron sheen; 
At April's touch, the crudest bark 
Discovers gems of green. 


Then sleep the seasons, full of might; 
While slowly swells the pod 

And rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 


The winter falls; the frozen rut 
Ts bound with siver bars; 

The snow-drift heaps against the hut, 
The night is pierced with stars. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 
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Painter of French Women 


By H. C. De Beer 


ONSIEUR JULES CAYRON, 
painter of the Parisian woman 
of to-day, might be said to have 

taken, since his début not long since, 
a place of popularity in France equal 
to that of Dana Gibson in America. As 
the creator of the national type, his 
fame is rapidly growing at home, and 
has already gone abroad. At the 
Graves Gallery in London he has re- 
cently held an exhibition of fifty pas- 
tel portraits entitled, “Studies in Color 
of Women.” English critics recognized 
immediately a new vein as well as a 
new talent, and divined that he was do- 
ing for feminine grace what Dana Gib- 
son did for beauty. Gestures predom- 
inated instead of features, and in each 
was a distinct charm of the society 
leader. 

In.a day, he became the vogue of 
fashionable London. Among his sit- 
ters were Queen Victoria Eugénie of 
Spain, her cousin, Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Lady Alexan- 
der Carrington, daughter of the cabinet 
minister. In the spring he is to re- 
turn to London to open another exhibi- 
tion of his work, and to paint the por- 
trait of the Princess of Wales. 

Never having exhibited in the United 
States, Americans have had little 
chance of appreciating his work. It is 
his intention, however, to visit New 
York next year, where he anticipates 
finding in the American women a charm 
and grace such as have inspired him in 
his portrayal of the women of his na- 
tive city, Paris. 

One glimpse of his studio assures 
the visitor of his knowledge and in- 
sight into the character of the fashion- 
able French woman — gracefully 
formed, elegant, sinuous, chic, irresisti- 
bly fascinating, thoroughly womanly in 





her frills, furbelows and chiffons—the 
woman one meets in the salons, in the 
homes and on the promenades of Paris. 
The artist has seen her in her moods, 
thoughtful or frivolous, read her char- 
acter in the glance of an eye, a grace- 
ful silhouette, a frank smile, a mis- 
chievous look. All these things he sees 
and paints with unerring truth, tech- 
nique and feeling. 

He is at present at work upon a can- 
vas for the spring Salon, of which he 
had previously made several large 
sketches. It represents several women 
seated together in a salon into which the 
effects of both the day and artificial 
light will be introduced. Afternoon 
tea has been served, and the hostess is 
just seeing one of her guests out, while 
the rest, unable to wait until she is 
gone, draw together to discuss her in 
whispers. 

His drawings are in crayon with just 
a note of color touched here and there. 
Many of his portraits are in oil. He 
works very rapidly and generally from 
the model, three sittings of an hour and 
a half each usually sufficing. 

Some of his most interesting work 
are his “fantaisies,” which possess great 
imaginative charm. 

“Le Coup de Vent”—is a tall, slen- 
der girl clothed in white, walking 
against the wind, with the characteris- 
tic scenery of the Lake of Geneva as a 
background. “Le Pain aux Mouettes” 
—a graceful woman on board a yacht 
bending over a seat, throwing bread to 
the gulls. The animated expression of 
the face and unusual pose of the body 
in the fantasy entitled “La Harpe” are 
particularly fascinating and pleasant. 

But as we have seen, Monsieur Cay- 
ron does not occupy himself too much 
with small things, and besides his big 
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compositions of many figures, he sends 
to the Salon every year portraits in oil 
and large sketches. 

In Paris he is classed with such men 
as Boldini and Helleu. Although of 
a similar style, his work possesses a 
striking individuality. As the char- 
acter of the man is always to be found 
in his work, so we see in the produc- 
tions of Monsieur Cayron a perfect 
representation of himself. Gay, genial, 
clever and sociable, he has drawn 
around him many friends, and takes 
genuine delight in their society. 

On the first and third Thursdays of 
each month, the artist and his wife re- 
ceive in the studio on the Boulevard 
Berthier, overlooking the fortifications 
of Paris and as much country as is to 
be had in a great and extending capi- 
tal. Right lucky are they who have the 
entrée to these artistic gatherings. 

In the summer they repair to moun- 
tains or sea, gratifying an irresistible 
love for nature, and finding much of 
interest in the casinos and life of the 
chateaux, dear to romancers, with love- 
ly woman in the foreground to be stu- 
died at her best. 

To my inquiry, what was his idea of 
feminine beauty, Monsieur Cayron re- 
plied: “It is very difficult to express 
an opinion on the esthetics of woman. 
For me, they are all equally pretty, 
when they are pretty; for each has her 
distinctive quality, giving h& individual 
value, and they are often attractive 
when they are ugly, when they have 
chic, cleverness or grace. In fact I 
sometimes enjoy painting a portrait of 
a really ugly woman, when she has 
enough character to let me develop that 
side strongly and create my effect 
without the artifice of beauty.” 

“Yet you must have some preference 
in regard to style?” 

“Well, if I must formulate my taste, 
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I may say that I prefer above every- 
thing the general line, the bearing, 
what we call ‘la branche.’ I like a 
woman to be tall and thin (not too 
thin) with a flexible waist—a pretty 
incarnation with fine hair. I rank all 
this before a pretty face on a defective 
body. I might say my predilection. is 
for the Gainsborough type of woman, 
thoroughly modernized. Yet there are 
women like Dresden figures, very small, 
rather plump and altogether delight- 
ful; others are imposing, like Greek 
statues, and bands of black hair, and 
profiles like medallion heads, and equal- 
ly fascinating.” 

“That sounds rather far away from 
the Parisian type you generally por- 
tray.” 

“The Parisian has chic, grace and 
charm, but often lacks brilliancy. I 
therefore think that the ideal would be 
found in the American or English 
woman—after she has become Paris- 
ianized.” , 

Jules Cayron did not find his special 
vein instinctively. For several years he 
sent to the old Salon, the “Société des 
Artistes Frangais,”’ compositions where- 
in sentiment, and what Whistler 
termed “literature,” predominated. His 
work was a little thin, and some even 
contested his capacity. But he felt in 
himself depths of observation and a 
strong sense of line which he knew 
furnished possibilities for originality 
and a career. 

He had been criticized for neglecting 
the male figure in his drawings, and 
this comment supplied him with the key- 
note to his bent. 

It was indeed woman who inspired 
him, in all her varying moods; and 
having thus, through a chance adverse 
remark, found himself, he has since 
progressed from _ self-knowledge to 
world appreciation. 
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PY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS McCLEES 


HE fellows talk such a lot of ab- 
solute piffle about what I did, 
and tell such a frightful number 

of regular, right down lies about it, that 
I have decided to write out the whole 


_ thing myself from the beginning, that 


the truth shall be known. There is 
nothing like truth really, and it is the 
only thing that lasts, and I am going 
to tell the truth fearlessly, because hon- 
esty is the best policy; and you can be- 
lieve it or not. 

Well, after I gave up preaching to 
the chaps at Merivale, owing to the 
row about Browne and Steggles, I felt 
that my occupation was gone in a sort of 
way; and it so weighed on my mind, 
that I was one of the first to get 
German measles and one of the last to 
recover. I was shut up in the hospital 
and had a great deal of time on my 
hands for thought, and the more I 
thought, the more I felt that my preach- 
ing gift ought not to be wasted like 
this. 

I tried preaching to myself once or 
twice, to keep my hand in, and I found 
that I was clean out of practise and 
couldn’t work up to “thirty and lastly” 
without getting regularly tied in a knot. 
Then I tried to preach to the matron, 
and she said it was morbid and told the 
doctor—for I heard her through the 
door—that I was very low and taking 
a most unhealthy interest in religion. 

After which I had a lot more most 
uncalled for and beastly medicine, and 
was isolated for three more days; be- 
cause the doctor said it might be some- 
thing else threatening. 

6 


What was threatening really was my 
conscience. I was perfectly well and 
frightfully eager to be doing good in 
the world; and as it seemed simply use- 
less to try to do any more good at 
Merivale, chiefly owing to that son of 
Belial called Stopford, I came to the 
terrific resolve of going. I decided 
quietly to leave. I thought on the last 
day of being isolated I would steal out 
into the world in a spirit of calm cour- 
age, and try to do good, and leave the 
rest to Providence. 

I did nothing rashly, because it is 
well known that Heaven helps those 
who help themselves, and we must not 
throw all the burden on Providence, 
however much inclined we may feel to 
do so. Weare given our talents to use, 
not to put under a bushel. I had ten 
shillings and a telescope, worth eight 
and six. I had nothing else but my 
Bible. It seemed enough. 

One is bound to be worldly-wise up 
to a certain point; arid this is right and 
proper. If you have a mission, you 
must use the best means for carrying 
it out, and even money may be put to 
very proper purposes if it is spent with 
a high object. Besides, the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. 

With my money I determined to use 
artificial means for getting as far from 
Merivale as possible. For ten shillings 
you can go an immense distance by 
train, though a_ half-ticket was no 
longer possible for me as I was over 
twelve; but a train is far too public and 
I should have been discovered. 

Therefore, I decided upon the sim- 
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ple plan of hiring a bicycle. The time 
was May and the evenings were long. 
Therefore I determined to hire the bi- 
cycle during the hour when everybody 
would be in chapel for evening prayers. 
Being isolated I could do this. 

The eventful night was fine and 
warm. I slipped out unperceived, but 
I had taken the precaution not to wear 
my hat with the school colors, as that 
would have been instantly observed. So 
I went to my private box and took out 


mv round derby hat, which could not ~ 


I gave him five shillings and set off. 
Pursuit would not begin till my supper 
was brought, by the matron, and I had 
a clear hour Before that time. Then 
I knew what would happen; because 
two terms before, young Watkinson, 
who was homesick, had run away and 
tried to walk from Merivale, in Dev- 
onshire, to Edinburgh, where his 
grandmother lives; but he had been 
taken by Browne, riding that way on 
his bicycle, two miles out of Merivale. 

So I knew that the masters on bi- 





lead to detection. I then got over the 
hedge into the main road, because to 
have walked out of the gate by the 
lodge would have much decreased my 
chances of escape. 

All went well. The people at the bi- 
cycle shop raised no difficulty, and for 
five shillings they let me have a machine 
for two hours—also matches to light 
the lamp. It was put into their minds 
to trust me, and I saw from the first 
that Providence was going to help me. 
The man even shortened the steps a 
little, as I am unusually stumpy in the 


legs. 


I gave him five shillings and set off. 


cyles and policemen on foot would soon 
be after me, and I intended to avoid 
the main roads and spend the night in 
some harmless and wholesome cow- 
house, on a bed of sweet meadow hay. 
Then in the morning I should rise, get 
a drink of milk and a little bread and 
butter from some simple and_kind- 
hearted housewife, and leave the bicycle 
with her to be returned by train to the 
bicycle shop at Merivale. What would 
happen after that I left, for the present, 
to Providence. 

A telescope and a Bible are awkward 
things on a bicycle, and they bumped 
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me rather 
heavily, one on 
each side, as I 
started. So 
after riding a 
few miles I 
dismo unted, 
slung the tele- 
scope over my 
back and. but- 
toned the Bible 
to my chest. 
Though -not 
c om f ortable, 
they did not 
bump, and I 
went steadily 
on my way. 

At a quarter 
to nine I 
lighted my 
lamp and well 
knew that 
Browne and Chambers had started, and 
that many telegrams, including one to 
my father, had probably been sent off 
by Doctor Dunstan from Merivale. For 
the first time I considered what view 
my father would take of my action, 
and I was bound to feel that he might 
not care much about it. 

My father, though a good father to 
me, has never trusted as much in Provi- 
dence as I could have wished. He is on 
the Stock Exchange of London, and 
only goes to church on Sundays, and 
then only to please my mother, after 
grumbling against it. He wants me to 
go on the Stock Exchange, but I never 
will, for I have no feeling for it, and 
my father thinks that money is every- 
thing, and I know well it is not. He 
said to me once that you can always 
tell a gentleman by his neckties and 
the cigars he smokes; which is childish, 
because many perfect gentleman never 
smoke cigars at all. 
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And crouch in the hedge motionless and silent. 


I got rather depressed after dark— 
entirely owing to thinking about my 
father; I also got rather hungry, and 
was beginning to wonder whether I 
had better try for some supper any- 
where, or just leave it to nature. 

Then a most serious and unforeseen 
thing happened and the hind tire of the 
bicycle went off with a loud explo- 
sion, like a pistol. I dismounted in- 
stantly. I kept my nerve and quietly 
considered the situation. For a mo- 
ment it looked as if Providence was 
against me, but I could not be sure of 
this yet. 

I wheeled the bicycle to a gate and 
sat on the gate and considered. 

Then, far down the road I had 
come, I saw a light and instantly per- 
ceived that another bicycle was ap- 
proaching at quite twenty miles an hour. 
To drag my bicycle through the gate 
into the field, to shut the gate, ex- 
tinguish the lamp, and crouch in the 
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hedge motionless and silent, was the 
work of an instant. The bicycle flew 
past and the man on it grunted with 
little grunts. It was, in fact, the well- 
known grunt of Browne—a sound he 
always makes at hockey. 

So I saw that Providence was still 
with me and felt very much cheered ; 
because, if the tire had not burst, I 
should have been quietly riding along 
not thinking of Browne, and he would 
have overtaken me and all would have 
been over. 

My resolutions were soon made. I 
left the main road, which was evidently 
now no place for me, and wheeled the 
bicycle down a lane near a farm. I 
felt that it would be necessary to my 
health to eat something before sleep- 
ing, but cared little what it was, and 
decided that I would just take the 
fruits of the earth—corn, or a few tur- 
nips, or anything. In the morning I 
should mention it to the farmer’s wife 
and ask her to change my five-shilling 
piece. For the change from my ten- 
shilling piece, after paying for the bi- 
cycle hire, was a five-shilling piece. 

I now became conscious of the fact 
that the bicycle was a hindrance rather 
than a help. To leave it behind was, 
therefore, the work of a moment. But 
first I took a leaf out of my pocket- 
book and wrote on it these words: 

Kindly return this bicycle to the shop of 
Messrs. Jones and Garratt, bicycle works, 
Merivale, and all will be well. The hind 
wheel is punctured. The finder will prob- 
ably be rewarded. 

To show, however, that I was not 
careless for the bicycle, I may say that 
I went on till I found a cow-shed, so 
that the machine might be dry and not 
suffer from night dew or possible rain. 
It was not the sort of cow-shed that I 
meant to sleep in myself, being evi- 
dently used purely for cows, and hav- 
ing no fragrant clean hay or anything 
of the kind in it ; but it was good enough 
for the bicycle; so I left it there and 
went on my way. 

There are very peculiar and creepy 
sounds to be heard in the country at 
night, and I heard them all. Every- 
thing, in fact, is quite different to what 


it is by day. Especially the colors of 
things. There was a watery sort of 
moon, and it made all the leaves on the 
trees look as if they were cut out of 
dirty white paper. And it made gate- 
posts and tree-trunks look as if they 
were alive. 

I got a curious sort of feeling about 
this time; and so I lit a match and read 
a few verses of my Bible. This put me 
absolutely all right, and I went to seek 
some of the fruits of the earth. 

But May is evidently a bad time for 
that purpose. In fact, there were sim- 
ply no fruits of the earth to eat any- 
where; so I had to trust to young 
leaves. Beech leaves are all right in 
a way, but you soon have enough. 

That was all I could get, however, 
and I washed them down with a drink 
from a brook, and unluckily slipped in 
while filling my hat with water. 

Then the thing was to find a com- 
fortable place with sweet, snug straw, 
and I crept down to a farm at the end 
of a lane; and, hearing me creeping 
down, unfortunately upset a dog so 
much that it barked steadily for half 
an hour; and woke many other dogs 
for miles round. 

At last I found a rather feeble sort 
of outhouse which had no sweet, fra- 
grant hay, but only a cart with sacks 
in it. The sacks had been used for 
guano. Still they were better than noth- 
ing, and I got into the cart and pulled 
the sacks over me, having first taken 
off my socks and hung them on the 
edge of the cart to dry. 

I slept, but not well; and when morn- 
ing came I found myself deeply scented 
with guano and exceedingly hungry, 
but otherwise all right and still free. 
So I read a bit, and put on my socks, 
and set out boldly down a lane to the 
farm. ' 

But, after all, I did not go to this 
particular farm, because, instead of a 
motherly woman or some beautiful girl, 
standing at the door feeding chickens 
and pigeons, there were two men in a 
corner killing a pig; and to see this 
done on an empty stomach proved to 
be very trying to my nature. 

So I went hastily and boldly on, and 
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at last found a quiet 
and humble cottage 
and a woman in it. 
I don’t think she 
would have given me 
food for nothing; but 
when I said I would 
pay her a shilling for 
a breakfast, and 
showed her my five shillings to prove 
it, she met my views gladly and gave 
me three pieces of bread and butter, 
an egg that was not laid yesterday, and 
some tea. Then she changed the five- 
shilling piece and gave me back four 
shillings. 

Much refreshed, and with nothing 
to trouble me but a cold in the head, 
doubtless owing to getting my feet wet, 
I went on my way. My idea was to 
get to Exeter and then boldly take my 
stand in the cathedral yard and try to 
begin doing good and arresting the 
careless passer-by. I did not know 
whether it might be possible to get to 
Exeter by foot-paths, over fields. 

Nothing happened except that I gave 
away two shillings in charity to a blind 
woman with four children. I also said 
a few encouraging words to her. And 
then, being now in the middle of a 
very lonely common covered with yel- 
low gorse and white may, I came sud- 
denly upon a man sitting under a bush 
smoking cigarettes. 
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But when I said I would pay her a shilling for a breakfast, she met my 


views gladly. 


He was evidently not a happy man, 
being very ragged and with one laced 
boot and one elastic one. His hair was 
long, partly yellow and partly gray; 
his face was as brown as leather; and 
he had little rings in his ears. His 
clothes were faded and a good deal 
patched. He did not seem to mind 
much what he wore. His eyes were 
blue and remarkably bright, but rather 
kind-looking on the whole. 

There was a paper opened beside him. 
It was a bit of newspaper and contained 
bones and the sort of food you give to 
dogs. His nails were long and black, 
and some of his fingers had become a 
bright and vivid yellow from smoking 
cigarettes. 

I said: 

“Good morning! Can you kindly 
tell me about the distance to Exeter?” 

And he said: 

“I’m going there myself after I’ve 
finished my breakfast. It’s ten miles 
from here.” 

I thought very likely that Providence 
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had thrown this rather unsuccessful 
man into my path for me to improve 
him; so I said: 

“As we are both going to Exeter, 
we might perhaps walk part of the way 
together. Only I like the quiet lanes 
and field-paths best—not the highroad.” 

He seemed to think the idea quite 
possible. He said: 

“Can’t be too quiet for me.” 

I said: 

“T cannot tell you my history, but I 
may tell you this much; I am quite de- 
termined to do some good in the 
world.” 

He said: 

“Funny you should say that. I’m 
just the same. I’m nuts on doing some 
good, myself. In fact, I was sitting 
here this minute wondering what the 
dickens it should be.” 

I said: 

“The truest way to make yourself 
happy is to set to work to make other 
people happy.” 

And he said: 

“Right you are! I’ve believed that. 
And I’ve been so busy lately, trying to 
make other people cheerful, that I’ve 
got rather down on my own luck.” 

He offered me the remains of his 
repast, which I declined. Then I told 
him that I had two shillings and that, 
if he was still hungry, he might share 
my lunch with me when we came to 
some quiet inn. He thanked me heart- 
ily and fell in with this. 

He said he wasn’t hungry but was 
suffering from an agonizing thirst. He 
said that thirst was a disease with him, 
also smoking ; and I told him that it was 
a terrible mistake to become the vic- 
tim of a habit ; and he said he knew only 
too well that it was. 

I improved his mind a good deal be- 
fore we came to an inn, and then, not 
wishing to be seen, I gave him one of 
my shillings and told him to spend six- 
pence on himself and sixpence on me. 
I merely wanted six pennyworth of 
good, wholesome bread and cheese ; and 
I went behind some haystacks ~ and 
waited for him. 

He was a long time coming, and, 
when he did come, I was surprised to 


find how little bread and cheese he had 
bought for sixpence. He admitted 
frankly that it was very little; but he 
said the landlord was a hard man and 
he would not give a crumb more for 
the money. 

While I ate, Marmaduke FitzClar- 
ence Beresford—for that was this 
friend’s name—told me something of 
his life. He was a gentleman by birth 
and also by education. He had, in fact, 
been to Eton and Oxford, and also in 
the army. He had won the Victoria 
Cross and been mentioned several times 
in despatches. He had even shaken 
hands with the king and been thanked 
by the House of Commons for his serv- 
ices in the Boer War. 

But then, at the very height of his 
worldly prosperity, a bank had broken 
and he had found himself ruined and 
penniless. Of course he had to leave 
the army, for in the position he had now 
reached, which was that of major-gen- 
eral, his mess-bill alone ran into gold 
every week. But he said that nothing 
mattered as long as one tried to be good 
in the condition in life that one found 
oneself. 

He said I was perfectly right to carry 
my Bible with me, and that the first 
thing he was going to do, when he had 
saved a little money, was to buy one. 

We sat under a hedge till dusk and 
I lent him mine. But, if anything, he 
was still more interested in my tele- 
scope. He said that it was good for 
five shillings, and advised me to sell it. 
He explained that it was useless to me 
if I was going to devote the rest of my 
life to preaching; and, of course, this 
was true. 

He said we had better stop where we 
were for the present, and that there 
was a small town, two miles off, where 
it might be possible for him, as a fa- 
vor to me, to get a friend of his to 
buy the telescope after dusk. 

So we sat a good many hours in a 
quiet hedge, hidden from the public 
eye; and he smoked thousands of cig- 
arettes; and I told him many things 
that it was good for him to know; and 
he told me many things that it was not 
good for me to know particularly, yet 
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interesting. He was a 
well-meaning and religious 
officer, but he was rather 
soured, naturally enough, 
owing to the utter breaking 
of his bank and the loss of 
his hard-earned savings. 

He admitted that I had 
made him see several things 
in a very different light, 
and then, toward evening, 
he said we might now start 
to sell the telescope. He 
said, with a part of the pro- 
ceeds I might get a fairly 
clean bed at the little town, 
and that he hoped, after a 
comfortable night’s rest, I 
should be able to start re- 
freshed and strong to do 
good at Exeter. 

I asked him where he 
was going to sleep, and he 
said in some ditch, because, 
for the moment, he was ab- 
solutely without means, 
having given away his last 
shilling to a poor tramp 
who was even worse off than himself. [ 
told him he might be very sure that 
he would never miss that shilling ; and 
he said probably not in the long run, 
but, just for the moment, as it was go- 
ing to be a wet night and he had a 
bad cold on his chest developing into 
bronchitis, he felt a little weak and re- 
eretful. 

Then I said: 

“You shall share this telescope with 
me, Major-General Beresford, and_ if 
you like to throw in your lot with me, 
we will take a humble lodging for the 
night and start to do good to-mor- 
row.” 

He said it was almost more than he 
had a right to expect; and yet it 
showed how wicked he had been to 
doubt Providence for a moment. He 
almost cried, and I cheered him up and 
told him to be courageous and hopeful. 

He said he would try to be, and then 
he went off with the telescope, while I 
waited just outside the small town be- 
hind a hoarding. The major-general 
had said that he should be about an 
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And he said: 





“I’m going there myself after I've finished my 
breakfast.” . 


hour, as a thing of this kind wanted a 
good deal of doing; but he wasn’t; he 
came back in twenty minutes, and he 
brought the telescope with him, ard he 
was in a frightful rage, and spoke sev- 
eral soldierly words that. were not at all 
right to use for a man who wanted to 
do good. 

He said: 

“The blighters won't let me pop it! 
They all want to know how I came by 
it! Dash their infernal _impudence! 
Why, they’d have had the cops on me 
if I'd stopped to,argue about, it! You'd 
better take it yourself... But I'll be even 
with some of ’em yet, dash and bash 
them! J’ll burn. their very. bad-word 
houses down. about. their ears before 
they’re much older!” 

In this dreadful way he went on ‘for 
some time; then I tried to calm him 
down, and told him he must not feel 
too much hurt because common, crafty 
men in shops regarded. him suspicious- 
ly. I said: 

“You evidently lost your temper with 
them, and that is never right or wise. 
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It was your boots that made them doubt 
you. You ought quietly to have told 
them who you are, and about the king 
shaking hands with you, and the bank 
breaking, and so on. Then they would 
have understood, and if they had been 
Christian men, they would have sympa- 
thized with you and very likely have 
given six or seven shillings for the tele- 
scope.” 

He said, rather foolishly: 

“Given six or seven grandmothers 
for the telescope!” 

Then he seemed to grow suddenly 
suspicious of me, and he asked: 

“Where did you get it from, any- 
how? If I thought you’d sneaked it, 
Lg ea 

“I got it from my Uncle Horace,” I 
said. “He is an amateur astronomer 
and understands the stars.” 

“Well, I ought to understand three 
balls-by this time,” answered the major- 
general; though what he meant I have 
never understood myself to this day. 

Then he began to make me rather un- 
comfortable, and I detected a good deal 
of vulgarity in him. But doubtless it 
often makes people vulgar to come 
down in the world, owing to having to 
mix with their inferiors and suchlike. 

Now he began to ask me about my- 
self in a very cross-questioning man- 
ner, and at last it seemed to me that I 
must tell him the truth. In fact, he kept 
on so about who I was and where I had 
come from, that it got to be a simple 
question between telling him the truth 
and telling him a lie. 

Therefore, of course I told him the 
truth and said my name was James 
Richmond, and that I had lately 
changed my way of life by leaving 
school, in order to do some public work 
in the way of goodness. 

He seemed much surprised. 

“You’ve run away from school, 
then?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I said; “but, of course, I am 
telling you this in the strictest confi- 
dence.” 

He quite saw that, and said that he 
regarded the confidence as a great com- 
pliment to him. He became perfectly 
friendly again, and said that, when a 


boy, he had run away from school, also, 
and that most boys of spirit did so— 
in fact, nearly every boy who ever 
made much of a mark in the world be- 
gan in that manner. 

I reminded him that he had been to 
Eton and Oxford, and he admitted it. 
It was from Eton that he had run 
away; but he had been subsequently 
captured and taken back. 

“Now you have confided in me,” he 
said, “I think I can really be of some 
practical use to you. What’s the 
time ?” 

I told him, and he said that if we put 
our best foot foremost, we ought to be 
in Exeter by midnight. I remember, 
curiously enough, wondering which was 
his best foot—the one in the lace-up 
boot or the one with elastic sides. Any- 
way, we set off after I had shared my 
last shilling with him. This he changed 
into food and drink at a small public 
house by the wayside. 

“At Exeter,” he said, “I am known 
and appreciated. When we get there, 
certain people will welcome me in a 
friendly spirit, and I am quite sure 
they will welcome you, too. In fact, I 
can promise you a very warm welcome 
and a good night’s rest.” 

“Will they take the telescope?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he said. “They are not peo- 
ple like that. When they understand 
the situation, they will be perfectly well 
satisfied with you as you are.” 

I was glad that the major-general 
had come back to this quieter and wiser 
frame of mind, and thanked him. 

“T hope it may be in my power to 
do you a service some day,” I said; 
and then he thanked me. 

“You never know,” he replied. “You 
may be able to do me a good turn 
even sooner than you think for.” 

He smoked many more cigarettes, 
and asked me about my home and my 
family. He was rather interested to 
hear that my father was a stock-broker, 
and kindly hoped that he made a good 
thing out of it. I told him that I be- 
lieved he did; but I explained to him 
that money was not everything—indeed, 
far from it; and that too much is a 




















great temptation. He said that he had 
never had enough, even in his palmiest 
days, to judge; and I said: 

“There are many precious things that 
money will not buy, major-general. 
You must admit that. It won’t buy 
affection, for instance.” 

He sniffed and evidently doubted this. 
He said: 

“Tt will buy all the affection I want 
—and a bit over.” 
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ment, the building contained nothing 
but policemen. 

One of these was much astonished to 
see us. 

“Hello! Slimy Sam!” he said to 
my friend. “’Tisn’t often you give us 
a call without a little help.” 

Then, to my horror, the major-gen- 
eral cast subterfuge to the winds and 
appeared in his true character. 

“No,” he said. “It took four of you 





“No, you don’t, my little man!” he said, and grabbed me by the collar. 


Then the lights of Exeter at last ap- 
peared, and I was frightfully exhausted 
by now and jolly glad to see them. 

“Here we are at last, thank the 
Lord,” said my companion, though not 
in a very pious tone. 

Then, at the outskirts of the town, we 
came to a building with a light out- 
side, and the major-general pushed me 
in in front of him—rather roughly, I 
thought. The inside was brightly il- 
lumined with gas, and, to my amaze- 





blue worms to carry me in last time I 
was here; but this is just a friendly 
visit. I’ve been doing a bit of your 
work, in fact.” 

Instantly I perceived my position, and 
made a dart for the door; but my faith- 
less companion was too quick for me. 

“No, you don’t, my little man!” he 
said, and grabbed me by the collar as 
he did so. “This is the missing link,” 
he said to the policemen ; and they were 
much interested instantly. 
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“The boy from Merivale?” 

“Ves. 

Several policemen hastened to the 
telephone, and one hurried off to the 
main police-station of Exeter, and all 
was excitement, disorder, and confu- 
sion, Slimy Samuel, for this was the 
real.name of the treacherous and unfeel- 
ing man, told them the whole story in 
my hearing; but he omitted the part 
about not being able to sell my telescope, 
and the only thing that interested him 
personally was the question of the re- 
ward. 

And really there is not much more 
to add, because what my father said, 
and what Doctor Dunstan said—and 
did, and what Browne said, and what 
the bicycle people said, and what the 
other chaps said when I went back, is 
none of it particularly interesting. 

In fact, tlie only thing that would 
have been very interesting and that I 


should really like to be able to tell, is 
what Slimy Samuel said when he got 
his blood-money for giving me up to 
justice. He declared to the police in 
my hearing that it ought to be good for 
a hundred pounds at least to him. 

But his nature was far too hopeful, 
and as a matter of fact he only got five 
from my father. I expect he felt rather 
bitter about it; and I felt rather bitter 
about it in secret, too; because it seemed 
to show that my father did not put 
much value on me. Five pounds for a 
human life—let alone your own son—is 
frightfully little. 

No doubt he will go on thinking noth- 
ing of me till I am a man. Then, per- 
haps, the day may come when I shall be 
able to show him that, after all, money 
is mere dust in the balance against a 
son who can do the sort of things I 
shall do, when I grow up into man- 
hood. 





in Days of Yore 


‘To—————. On Reading Some Elizabethan Verse 


N days of yore when Bess was Queen, 
And Marlowe lived and dreamed and died, 
And Shakespeare played—the whole world-wide 
Methinks the earth wore brighter green! 
How splendid then it must have been 
To live immortal men beside 


In days of yore. 


And yet (though what I say can mean, 
My lady, little cause for pride) 
Still let me say, for you aside, 
That none so sweet as you was seen 
In days of yore! 
ISABEL ORMISTON. 


























From the 
By Anne O'Hagan. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. H. 


Y friend Imogene has just writ- 
ten to me, as a seasoned dwell- 
er in the great metropolis, to 

ask my advice concerning her future. 
Imogene is recently widowed—lI forbear 
from saying happily widowed, although 
I remember the painful vagaries of her 
late husband, smallest among which 
was an inordinate fondness for a potent 
distillation indigenous to New Jersey, I 
believe, and known as applejack. 

Imogene sets forth in her letter seek- 
ing advice that she has, to begin life 
as it were, her husband’s life insurance, 
and the furniture of her sixteen-room 
house in the New Jersey city in which 
she has been living. She assures me 
that she is, besides, an excellent and 
thrifty housekeeper. Thus equipped, 
she is inclined to think that fortune 
would wait upon her efforts should she 
set up in New York as a boarding- 
house keeper. The life-insurance pol- 
icy, she is sure, would “keep her go- 
ing” until returns began to come in 
from her venture; and the furniture of 
the sixteen-room house would suffice to 
make habitable any place which she 
might hire. 

I have answered Imogene with a 
promptness rare in the history of my 
correspondence; I could no more have 
delayed to warm her against the land- 
lady’s lot in New York than I could 
have gone in a leisurely fashion to the 
rescue of a child balancing over a 
whirlpool. 

The landlady! Does modern life of- 
fer a more tragic figure to the artist 
in whatever line? By the way, one of 
the most frequent complaints in regard 
to modern art is that its conceptions 
are not modern. Its friezes, say its 
critics, are still copies of the Parthe- 
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non chariots and charioteers rather than 
the representations of stalwart farmers 
driving reaping-machines over acres of 
prairie or of muscular draymen skilful- 
ly twisting their great horses and carts 
through labyrinths of vehicles in the 
narrow chasms of city streets. Tragedy 
and comedy still wear the features the 
Greeks imagined for them centuries 
ago; La Joconda is still the type of the 
woman of mocking mystery; Ajax 
stands forever for defiance; Prome- 
theus is still the. symbol of the unsub- 
duable; and no one has showed and 
few have even tried to show the an- 
cient qualities in a modern guise. 

I have written to Imogene that if I 
were advocating a modern figure for 
the sculptor’s “Tragedy,” a new face 
for the painter’s “Misunderstood,” a 
new personage for the poet’s pxan to 
the unconquerably heroic, I would say 
merely: “Gentlemen, the landlady!’ 

She is essentially a modern develop- 
ment. In the good old days when each 
clan gathered within its own camp at 
nightfall, she was not. In the days 
not quite so old or quite so good, per- 
haps, when the forefathers built them 
cabins in the wilderness or houses in 
the towns, she was not. Only with the 
slow creeping on of the mania against 
domesticity has she come into being. 
And now she stands, the creation of 
her clients, the embodied response to 
their needs, more scorned, more de- 
rided, more abused than any other per- 
sonage in modern life. 

The numerical strength of her foes 
is partly responsible for the widespread 
contumely visited upon her. To every 
boarding-house keeper there are from 
ten to twenty boarders. Of these it is 
fair to suppose that at least half be- 
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In her ugly dressing-gown. 


long to the hypercritical class of fail- 
ures. Great financial successes do not 
board, great domestic successes do not 
board, great social successes do not 
board. And no other class on earth is 
so resentfully disparaging of all things 
as the class of failures. Put five or ten 
of such in armed array against one 
weak woman—and is there not a pic- 
ture before which the heroism of Ajax 
defying the lightning, or of Joshua 
commanding the sun to stand still is a 
paltry thing? 

The professional humorist, too, has 
done his share toward establishing the 
boarding-house keeper as the enemy of 
her race. Of course the professional 
humorist is a boarder. The market- 
rate of compensation for his little slings 
and arrows does not permit him to set 
up his own establishment early in life 
or even to pay for his hall-room with 
any degree of regularity. The land- 
lady is his creditor, his keeper, his Nem- 
esis. Judge with what joy he earns 
enough money to pay her bill by making 





use of herself. Her plugged gas-jets, 
her folding-beds, her hashes of mystery 
and her chicory that is only too little 
of a mystery—he laughs demoniacally 
as he holds them up to public ridicule. 
It is irony in its most hilarious form 
to pay the landlady with the proceeds 
of her shattered reputation. 

The real-estate owner and his agent 
are likewise in the list of her foes. 
When she fain would rent a house they 
shudderingly announce that they see the 
value of their property depreciating. 
They bid her recall that this has always 
been a neighborhood of private resi- 
dences. Seclusion, exclusion, general 
selectness, keeps the property desirable 
and valuable. If they let the dwelling 
for a boarding-house they sign the war- 
rant for the beginning of decay, dilapi- 
dation—decrease in values. Once the 
foot of the boarder falls upon a 
thoroughfare, shabby gentility is only 
a few years away. If they consent to 
the gradual deterioration of their es- 
tates by permitting her to open a board- 
ing-house they must charge her a ren- 
tal that will help to reimburse them for 
the losses they see ahead. Then, too, 
of course, the wear and tear on a house 
which contains a large population of 
all sorts of people will be great. The 
unfortunate woman who essays to earn 
her living through letting rooms must 
pay for all the nails the lodgers may 
drive, all the stairs they may wear thin, 
all the floors that may be hollowed out 
by the restless pacing back and forth 
of an army of tenants nervously com- 
posing poems, letters to recalcitrant 
lovers, or any form of literature requir- 
ing preliminary exercise. 

The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker, swell the ranks of her en- 
emies. They are readers of th: hu- 
morous jokes. They have a firm con- 
viction that tough steak, chickens of 
hardy years and growth, vegetables of 
honorable age, bread of ponderous tex- 
ture and eggs from before whose 
“fresh” the “strictly’ has been re- 
moved, are the boarding-house keeper’s 
choice in food. Have they not read it 
in the gibes of her gifted boarder? 
They know also that her profits must 
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be enormous. That they 
can calculate with 
lightning speed. Ten 
boarders; a minimum 
of ten dollars a week 
each; five thousand dol- 
lars a year at the very 
least! Better be a 
boarding - house keeper 
than a college president 
—the college president 
being the stock com- 
parison in the matter of 
salaries — to say noth- 
ing of mere butchers, 
bakers and _ candlestick 
makers. And they pro- 
ceed to “act according,” 
as the vernacular has it. 
The landlady’s days, 
sympathetically studied 
by the modern tragic 
poet, would offer ma- 
terial for a new and 
strictly up-to-date In- 
ferno. It is six o’clock 
by the alarm of the 
noisy, aggressive, ugly, 
little cylinder clock on 
the chair at the head of 
her bed. She sleeps in 
the parlor, poor soul. 
She wakes, sighs, lis- 
tens. She knows that 
she must get up in time 
to have the room aired, 
swept, dusted and ar- 
ranged before the critic- 
al women of her house- 
hold begin to descend 
to breakfast. She soon 
knows also that the cook 
is oversleeping again, 
for no shuffling steps 
have sounded through 
the hall, no faint bang- 
ing of stove-lids in the 
subterranean regions 
proclaims the dawn. 
She arises and in her 
ugly dressing-gown—if 
she was seen in a be- 
coming negligée all the 
women in the house 
would believe that she 








The hypercritical failures. 
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intended to beguile some 
weak and wealthy mas- 
culine boarder into mat- 
rimony—she climbs the 
stairs to the _ sleepy 
cook’s lair. She rouses 
that lady and the cham- 
bermaid—and both sul- 
lenly resent the rousing. 
They grimly and per- 
haps unconsciously re- 
solve to take it out on 
the boarders. The land- 
lady returns to her trav- 
esty of a sleeping-room, 
makes a dingy toilet be- 
fore the long,  gilt- 
framed mirror between 
the two front windows, 
and trails out, carrying 
the evidences of her 
night’s occupancy’ to 
some dark corner. 

In the kitchen the 
cook has made the cof- 
fee in order to have a 
sustaining draft herself. 
3y the time the late- 
comers to _ breakfast 
have floated down, the 
coffee will be stale. The 
landlady points out this 
fact to the cook, who 
retorts silently by frying 
the liver to a crisp. 

In the dining-room 
the maid sets the table 
sloppily. Good cooks 
and waitresses are not 
fond of boarding-house 
positions, and the land- 
lady has to do her best 
with very indifferent ma- 
terial. The first-comers 
to the table do not no- 
tice the skewiness of the 
table-cloth, the helter- 
skelter effect of the cut- 
lery, the dinginess of the 
glasses. They are men; 
the landlady, so far as 
her lot permits her to 
love any one, loves men 
for the trouble they re- 
frain from causing. They 
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open their papers, swallow their cof- 
fee, are more or less oblivious to the 
state of the liver, ang are making their 
way out of the room as their wives, 
daughters and the unattached women 
of the house enter. 

The widow with the white Shet- 
land wool shawl over her shoulders 
coughs delicately and moves across the 
‘room to see if the register is open. The 
athletic young woman 
inquiries of the maid 
in a low, but audible 
voice, if the windows 
cannot be raised for a 
few minutes —the 
room is so stiflingly 
close! The mother of 
the little girl who 
goes to school says: 
“Ginny, if you can 
serve Miss Elsie first 
this morning, please 
do, so that she may 
get to school on 
time.” And the little 
old maid who eats 
with her eyes on her 
watch confides to her { 
neighbor that she, (hy? lin 
too, is in a hurry, and aN “@y 
advances the theory » 
that a boarding-house 
is no place in which 
to bring up children. 
On the edge of the 
morning unpleasant- 
ness the landlady hov- 
ers, vainly endeavor- 
ing to steer a middle 
course, being in the 
clutches of her guests 
and being out of the range of control 
of her servants. 

When the mail comes she distributes 
the letters, and as she scans the super- 
scriptions each woman eyes her as 
though convinced that her purpose is 
to break the seal and read the contents. 
When all of them have been placed, 
the woman who has received none says 
in the tone of one who has her sus- 
picions but who will wait a little longer 
before disclosing the villain: “No let- 
ter for me to-day? That is very odd.” 
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The widow with the white shetland wool 
shawl. late, of course —- and 


Gradually the dining-room is cleared. 

“Has every one been down, Ginny?” 
inquires the mistress. 

“Every one but Miss So-and-So,” 
answers Ginny, removing Miss So-and- 
So’s plate without any apparent com- 
punctions. Told to leave it, she mut- 
ters, and going into the kitchen pro- 
claims in a loud tone that “she ain’t 
goin’ to work in no house where they 
eats breakfast clear 
up to noon,” and to 
emphasize her deter- 
mination she breaks a 
glass. 

The landlady puts 
on her decent bonnet, 
prepared to sally 
forth to market. Let 
those do their pur- 
chasing by telephone 
who are not obliged 
to pick and _ choose 
and consider, she 
thinks with a sigh! 
3ut before she makes 
her escape a_ boarder 
tracks her to her ref- 
uge in the back of the 
house. The boarder 
is very sorry to report 
that there has been no 
hot water in the bath- 
room for two nights. 
The landlady is sure 
that there is some 
mistake ; at what time 
did the boarder seek 
hot water? After 
midnight? Well, so 





with other people ta- 
king hot baths earlier. 

The boarder grows stern. Because 
she does not choose to go to bed at 
twilight shall the blessed privilege of 
cleanliness be denied her? The land- 
lady will try to do something about 
it. Indeed she realizes herself that she 
should have a larger boiler, but her 
landlord is obdurate on the subject of 
repairs. 

Before she goes to market she visits 
the room of the delinquent boarder. If 
she had that money to-day, she couid 
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buy the new blankets for which the 
Third-Floor Front is clamoring. But 
the delinquent boarder is not in his 
room. His powers of eluding her re- 
cently have commanded her admira- 
tion if not her liking. He came well 
recommended, to be sure, but his bill is 
four weeks overdue. She sighs and 
goes out to the daily battle with the 
provision merchants. 

When she returns the Second-Floor 
Front, who by virtue of this command- 
ing position, the proudest possible in the 
hierarchy of boarders, is a little inclined 
to arrogance, greets her. The Second- 
Floor Front wishes to make a com- 
plaint. She is as broad-minded as any 
one, she says, but there are conven- 
tions; and merely because she and Mr. 
Second-Floor Front are boarding this 
winter—she is not strong and did not 
feel equal to managing their own es- 
tablishment—she cannot consent to see 
the conventions overridden. The young 
woman in the rear hall-room should 
not be allowed to receive callers in that 
room. Indeed, for a young woman to 
be living alone like that 

The landlady has known the Rear 
Hall-Room a long time, and assures 
the Second-Floor ‘ront of the young 
woman’s impece’ 2 respectability. But 
Mrs. Second-Fic .r Front is obdurate. 
It was very embarrassing last night, -he 
mentions, when she was entertaining 
her dear friends, the Van 1¥.‘iicis of 
Madison Avenue, for them to see in 
the room at the end of the hall an un- 
chaperoned young person talking to a 
young man. Mrs. Van Twiller asked 
her how she could stand it—a woman 
with her delicately correct tastes! And 
she promised Mr. Second-Floor Front 
to speak about it this very day. 

The landlady will see what she can 
do. What she succeeds in doing is in 
having the Rear Hall-Room threaten, 
in righteous indignation, to leave. 

The chambermaid approaches. “Mr. 
Smith sent for his trunk just after you 
had gone to market this morning,” she 
announces cheerfully. 

The landlady gasps. Mr. Smith is 
the delinquent. Did the maid know 
where it had been taken? No, the ex- 
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The athletic young woman. 


pressman didn’t say. The Third-Floor 
Front will evidently wait for its blank- 
ets. The landlady spends the after- 
noon in darning table-linen and in dust- 
ing the third story. It is never safe 
to leave the dusting to the chambermaid. 
Incidentally, on behalf of the widow 
in the Shetland shawl, she requests the 
mother of the schoolgirl to keep her 
offspring quiet as the widow claims to 
be the victim of a headache requiring 
absolute stillness in the house. She 
also receives notice from the cook, a 
complaint from one of the boarders that 
another one seems to do all her fam- 
ily iaundering in the bathroom to the 
great annoyance of those who would 
like a little hot water left for general 
use. The Second-Floor Front has also 
another complaint to make; she has 
noticed with horror, she says, from the 
opposite side of the street, that the 
Top Front Hall is guilty of the fright- 
ful vulgarity of drying her handker- 
chiefs on the window-panes. Some- 
thing must be done about it. 

The widow, having somewhat re- 
covered from her headache, summons 
strength and resolution—though Hea- 
ven knows she is not one to make 
trouble—to speak of the young medi- 
cal student. Could he be induced not 
to smoke in his room? The smoke per- 
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colates through the crevices about the 
door into her room, and it is to that 
smoke—and yes, to the fact that there 
was laughing and carousing in his room 
until very late last night—that she was 
forced to attribute her headache. 

The landlady will speak to the medi- 
cal student. 

Evening comes on—quiet evening 
that brings peace. The unmistable odor 
of scorched soup salutes the nostrils of 
the diners as they de- 
scend to the basement 
banqueting-hall. They 
look at one another 
with raised eyebrows. 
Dinner begins with 
the roast. The land- 
lady comes in and 
makes a flushed apol- 
ogy. The cook, she 
explains, is leaving 
and is also drinking, 
and she herself hopes 
~— And she trails 
out with her hopes 
unexpressed, to the 
kindly reassurances of 
the men and_ the 
hissed announcement 
of the Second-Floor 
Tront that she has a 
“gooc mind” to go 
out te dine at a res- 
taurii 

The miserable meal 
over and the cook, 
who has grown more 
and more obstreper- 
ous, being summarily 
dismissed, the land- 
lady spends the eve- 
ning happily as fol- 
lows: She hears that the athletic 
young woman is convinced that some 
one has been stealing her property—a 
pair of slippers, a brooch, a silk petti- 
coat are missing; she sees the Rear 
Hall-Room take possession of the par- 
lor at eight-thirty with a young man, 
she observes that the rest of the house- 
hold drifts into the room for a few 
aimless minutes each, and, intercepted 
on the stairs, she agrees with the so- 
ciable Third-Floor Fronts that it is a 
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great pity the boarders are not more 
friendly; she herself sits in the dis- 
mantled dining-room with an evening 
paper, and there she receives the 
young medical student when he comes 
to ask her if she would mind telling the 
Shetland shawl widow not to bang on 
his wall in reproof when he is enter- 
taining guests. 

At ten o’clock she makes her weary 
rounds through the house, extinguish- 
ing the hall lights, 
She does not turn out 
the lower hall light, 
for the young woman 
who is entertaining in 
the parlor would re- 
sent that. The sound 
of the voices in the 
room where she hopes 
some time that night 
to sleep is very blithe 
and wakeful. 

At eleven-thirty the 
hall door slams again. 
Again she mounts to 
the parlor. It is 
empty. With a sigh 
of great weariness 
and = gratitude — she 
drags out of the stair 
closet the bedclothes 
for the ‘handsome 
oak sideboard” so fit- 
tingly included in her 
drawing-room = furni- 
ture. She enters the 
parlor, locks the tall 
doors into the hall, 
pulls down and out 
the sideboard, sets the 
clock for five-thirty— 
she herself must get 
the breakfast to-morrow morning—and 
creeps into bed. 

Oh, Imogene, stay in Plainfield; 
set up as village milliner, go out as 
“mother’s helper,” go out even as day’s 
cleaner. But do not try to be a New 
York boarding-house keeper. If you 
do, the “brother of the ox” will be a 
buoyant figure in comparison with 
yours. But no inspired bard will sing 
your troubles, no inspired brush cele- 
brate your weary face and bent form. 


The cook is leaving. 
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. i HEN I was a mate on the 77ppecanoe, 
Our vessel set sail for the port Trinidad 
With a cargo o’ fly-paper bound for Peru, 
Where flies and mosquitoes was drivin’ folks mad. 


The Tippecanoe got that sticky at sea 

We feared that our cargo would bring us bad luck; 
For if we had touched upon land, seems to me 

Our gallant old vessel would surely have stuck. 


The sun it got hotter and hotter each day 
And fried that there fly-paper down in the hold, 
Till Timmins the skipper exclaimed in dismay: 
‘I’m stuck on me job—but I wisht it was cold.” 


Well, nothin’ much happened, till Saturday noon 
We sighted some pirates hard-up in the lee, 

Which made us some nervous, becuz we knowed soon 
They'd start in to scrapin’ us off 0’ the sea. 





They soon overhauled us and, primin’ ther guns, 
They hollered ‘‘Ahoy!” through a megaphone horn; 

‘Our ship is the Cockroach of twenty-one tons— 
Stand to or we'll sink ye as sure as ye’re born!” 
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They boarded us quick, and ther capting, Dank Dan, 
Yells: ‘‘Give us yer cargo!” (He thunk it was gold) 

But Timmins jest grinned like a wise little man, 
And says: ‘‘Help yerselves, lads—it’s down in the hold.” 


So howlin’ and yellin’ Dank Dan and his crew 
?lumped down in the hold like a thousand o’ brick; 

And fust thing we knowed—what a hullabaloo! 
They’s all of ’em stuck in that fly-paper thick! 


We looked down to see and the sight was a treat— 
Some stuck by a finger, some stuck by a thumb, 
And Dan the dank pirate lay kickin’ his feet— 
He’d stuck by his whiskers as tight as a drum! 


Like flies upon honey them bucaneers brave 
Clung helpless and foolish—we plum had to laff 
When Dan with a sob says: ‘‘Please quit—we’ll behave, 
If ye'll give us quarter, why we'll give ye half!” 





So we cut ’em all loose and we washed ’em all clean, 
And we lashed ’em all fast to the dory-plank-stay, 

And we fed ’em short rations (six figs and one bein) 
Then we hitched on the Cockroach and off and away. 


And when we arrived on the coast o’ Peru, 
The people they cheered us like heroes: ‘‘All hail!” 
They gave forty-thousand gold-bricks to the crew 
And seized all the pirates and put ’em in jail. 


And so we lived happy (as well we deserved, 
For puttin’ rank piracy on the decrease), 

And as for the pirates, ther sentence when served 
Was ninety-nine years for disturbin’ the peace. 














ORN in an ancient town in a State 
which still by statute and by cus- 
tom holds steadfastly to its Puri- 

tanism, they were both Puritan at root, 
albeit with the passage of years there 
had been grafted to their stems branch 
characteristics which were not of the 
forbears. 

Rufus Barnes was a banker. He 
came of the stock which had raised 
the first gaunt, white meeting-house. 
As a boy he spent the Sabbath day in 
forbidding solemnity, and learned that 
punishment, merciless and inevitable, 
followed hard upon violence of the writ- 
ten law. Thus he grew to maturity. 
The chafing ambition of young man- 
hood took him from his cramped en- 
vironment to a freer, more daring Wes- 
tern city. There the new-found joy 
of life seized him. He must needs ride 
to sticcess, and he must needs ride 
swiftly. He made false entries in the 
books of the bank which employed him, 
sank to the depths of misery, and when 
a broken-hearted, but sternly unyield- 
ing father would have none of him, 
was saved from bonds and stripes by a 
boyhood friend in the old town who 
came to him with sympathy and the 
goods of restitution. Again he learned 
the inflexibility of the law and fixed 
it firmly in his mind. Also he learned 
the potency of money. 

This done, Rufus Barnes rose, set 
his teeth and marched steadily to his 
atonement. He went back to the Puri- 
tan village where every one knew his 
story and faced them. He worked by 
day and he worked by night, and twice 
each Sunday he sat rigidly upright in 
the hard pew at the meeting-house. He 
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bore sneers and suspicion without sign. 
He never excused, he never complained, 
he never wept. He practised every vir- 
tue with fierceness. He was frugal, he 
vas industrious, he was truthful, he 
was absolutely honest. If Rufus Barnes 
told you he would do a certain thing 
at a certain time he did it, no matter 
what sacrifice it cost him and no mat- 
ter what sacrifice it cost others. And 
if you told Rufus Barnes you would do 
a certain thing at a certain time, you 
did it, because. he made you. 

Also, he mortified the flesh in the 
hottest of New England summers with 
the formal dignity of broadcloth and 
starched linen, stood always erect, es- 
chewed laughter at light things and 
gave an exact tithe of his earnings to 
the church. Thus, in the land of the 
Puritan, may one still make for righte- 
ousness even as was done in the day 
of Miles Standish. In the fulness of 
time the black spot on the record of 
Rufus Barnes faded into vague, misty 
gray. He took his place as the town’s 
representative citizen, and he became 
president of the bank. 

Eleazar Parsons was of similar an- 
cestry, but somewhere on his family tree 
there were leaves which wavered weak- 
ly. in the Puritan-hated breeze of “shiit- 
lessness.”.. He was a farmer, and the 
farm which he tilled was one of bar- 
renness and many stones. It might 
have been a fief of fairer pastures and 
greater yield, but Eleazar sat long at 
conversation in the village grocery, and 
laughed much and read for hours in 
unimproving books of simple fiction. 
Often he stopped his work in the 
fields, to lie, pipe in mouth, under the 
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trees, smiling in lazy comfort at the 
tender blue of the skies. In his youth 
he had been always eager for the coun- 
try dances, and even now he made de- 
lighted journeys to the county-seat for 
the annual visit of the circus. A sin- 
gle, stalwart son followed trustingly in 
the footsteps of his parent, and a wife, 
whose kitchen glistened of cleanliness, 
saved the best of the fruits for her own 
preserves. 

So the town grew to respect Rufus 
Barnes as a man of substance and cer- 
tain standing, and to feel mild friend- 
ship for Eleazar Parsons, who did no 
harm but was of little value. And so, 
also, Eleazar Parsons cheerfully mort- 
gaged his farm to Rufus Barnes, se- 
cured two extensions, failed to pay and 
finally owned he could not meet the in- 
terest. Rufus Barnes, having dealt 
fairly by his debtor and by his con- 
science in twice forbearing, announced 
foreclosure. 

Eleazar Parsons drove into town to 
arrange the matter with a friendly smile 
twitching insistently at all the little 
wrinkles of his sun-tanned face. He 
drove back with the wrinkles turned 
to furrows, and he did not raise his head 
when they hailed him from the porch 
of Dave Larkin’s store. He came again 
two days later, and stood before the 
banker with his shoulders strangely 
bent. 

“T can see no use in further discus- 
sion, Mr. er—Parsons,” said Rufus 
Barnes, tapping the desk with a solid 
white finger. “I have been more than 
fair with you, as you will yourself ad- 
mit. As it is, the sale of your prop- 
erty will barely protect me in my in- 
vestment. You have been given every 
opportunity. Had you chosen to ap- 
ply yourself more industriously to the 
serious duties of life, the result might 
have been different.” 

“T guess I don’t understand much 
about business,” answered Eleazar 
slowly. “We was about alike when we 
was boys, but I ain’t got no such head 
as you, Rufe.” 

_ The banker frowned slightly. There 
was something unbecoming in the in- 
timate address of this unkempt client, 


who had demonstrated his unfitness and 
had standing in neither finance nor 
church, nor even in the town’s broadly 
democratic social establishment. 

“The question of our own relative 
abilities is hardly pertinent,” he ob- 
served dryly. “The matter is purely 
one of business. I advanced you a loan. 
You might well have been able to pay. 
You are not. You never will be. 
Speaking in all charity, you are an un- 
trustworthy steward of the talent which 
has been given you. It is no more than 
justice that the law should now take 
its course. It is required to sustain the 
financial integrity between man and 
man. It is required in the course of 
economic progress 

Eleazar broke in eagerly. “You don’t 
understand, Rufe,” he pleaded. “There 
ain’t no progress to it. Why, if you 
take that farm, me an’ the wife an’ the 
boy, we'll just have to split up’—he 
gulped unpleasantly—‘“an’ we won't 
have no home. We'll have to git work 
from other people an’—an’ ’—there 
were two great tears in Eleazar’s eyes 
—‘“an’ there won’t be no more fambly 
to us. I can’t go home an’ tell the 
wife that, Rufe. Honest, I can’t. 
There’s her canned things in the cel- 
lar, an’ the new chair in the parlor, an’ 
the quilt she made for the boy’s room. 
I can’t go tell her we got to be just 
hired men an’ women an’ not have any 
place of our own.” 

Rufus Barnes viewed him unmoved. 
“It may teach you a valuable lesson,” 
he answered. “ ‘As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.’ I have no feeling of harshness 
toward you. My attitude is one of pity, 
but my duty is plain. We must main- 
tain our financial stamina or we shall 
become a people of weaklings.” 

Eleazar raised his head. “I don’t 
understand them things,” he said wear- 
ily, “an’ I guess you an’ me read our 
Bibles different, Rufe. Why, if you put 
us off that farm, me and the wife, we 
won’t have no place to go, an’ in the 
end—in the end’”—his head drooped 
again and his roughened voice broke— 
“we'll have to go an’ die in the poor- 
house ’stid of the same beds father and 
mother had.” 
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Rufus Barnes nodded. “Doubtless, 
you are right,” he assented, “unless this 
discipline shall prove effective in point- 
ing out to you the errors of your past 
career.” 

“An’ you'd let us go to the poor- 
house, Rufe?” Eleazar spoke more in 
dull wonder than in the protest of de- 
spair. “You'd let me go to the poor- 
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warnin’, I’m a-going to do somethin’. I 
don’t know much about law, but there 
must be somethin’ to keep an old man 
like me from bein’ put off the farm his 
father owned an’ sent to the poorhouse 
when he hain’t done anything that’s 
wrong. If it ain’t in the law, it’s some- 
wheres else. I give you fair warnin’. 
I’m a-goin’ to do somethin’.” 


His wife passed him with a quiet, “Good-night, father.” 


house; me that was born and raised 
right here in town and used to go huc- 
kleberryin’ with you when we were 
boys!” 

“T am very busy,” said Rufus Barnes. 
“We hdve already prolonged this in- 
terview beyond reason.” 

Eleazar turned unsteadily toward 
the doorway. “You that was a boy 
with me,’ he mumbled. “Rufe, I’m 
a-goin’ to do somethin’. I give you fair 





“Pray consult your attorney if you 
have any doubts,” advised Rufus 
Barnes. “Your only remedy is to meet 
your lawful obligation.” 

So again Eleazar Parsons jolted 
slowly over the rough road to his farm, 
huddled limply on the board seat of 
his battered wagon and only staring the 
more fixedly at his shambling, old, gray 
mare when the men in the porch of 
Dave Larkin’s grocery-store called: 
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“Hullo, Leezer, your wheels’ a-goin’ 
round.” Late into the night he sat si- 
lently beside the table in the kitchen. 
The boy tramped noisily up to his bed- 
room. His wife, who read the signs of 
trouble upon his forehead, passed him, 
lamp in hand, with a quiet : “Good night, 
father.” Still he sat beside the table, 
drumming upon its scoured boards, 
gnawing at his bearded lips, striving 
vainly for the passage through the bar- 
riers of his own impotence. Slowly the 
lines of his loose mouth strengthened. 
His eyelids narrowed. He sat more 
rigidly in his chair, and he drummed 
with the knuckles of his bony hand in- 
stead of with the splay tips of his fin- 
gers. At last he did not drum at all, 
only sitting with his doubled fist rest- 
ing solidly on the table. 

From the dark region above his wife 
called softly: ‘Father, ain’t you ever 
comin’ to bed?” He answered in swift 
harshness, in a spirit that was closer to 


anger than anything that had come be-- 


tween them since they first walked the 
country lanes thirty years ago. There 
was only silence. Hurriedly he blew out 
the light and mounted the stairs. “I 
was only a little worrit, mother, an’ you 
sorter startled mé,” he explained softly. 
“IT got a lot of hard work to do in the 
mornin’.” 

He presented himself at the office of 
Rufus Barnes the next day to find the 
banker engaged with the pastor of the 
white meeting-house. There had been 
a noble work in foreign missions at the 
church, wherefore sums, once set aside 
for repairs and the additions for the 
Sunday-school and the pastor’s vaca- 
tion, had been directed to the uplifting 
of the unenlightened in far countries. 
As a result the church found itself sore- 
ly pressed. This, Eleazar had learned 
not without derisive amusement at the 
grocery-store. Now, when the spruce 
young clerk told him Mr. Barnes was 
busy with the Reverend Mr. Perkins, 
it came grimly to him that the sum re- 
quired for the church’s needs was about 
identical with that which he himself 
must find if he would save his farm. 
“Hope they'll get it easier than I will,” 
he had chuckled, when he had heard 
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the story at the grocery. Now, waiting 
stolidly for his audience, he did not 
chuckle. 

The door of the office opened. The 
pastor, graciously smiling but care- 
fully deferential of manner, came out, a 
bit of folded paper in his hand. Be- 
hind him was Rufus Barnes. “I give it 
freely, Mr. Perkins,” the banker was 
saying, “although I must own that I 
consider your enthusiasm in a righteous 
cause has led you into business indis- 
cretions of which I cannot ap- 
prove. We owe a duty to ourselves 
Sinn” 

The pastor radiated humble accep- 
tance of the reproof: “I fear we who 
know so little of the ways of business 
would often find ourselves sore beset 
but for your advice and unfailing gen- 
erosity,” he: said. “Ah”—embracing 
the opportunity to create a diversion 
—‘“here is Mr. Parsons. Good morn- 
ing, my dear sir. I fear that my repre- 
sentations with Mr. Barnes may have 
kept you waiting.” 

“They have,” said Eleazar grimly. 
He remembered that the wife had heard 
of the clergyman’s tenderly mournful 
comments on his failures, delivered over 
the village tea-tables. 

Rufus Barnes frowned. “I can spare 
you but a moment, Mr. Parsons,” he 
said. 

Eleazar stepped carefully in and 
closed the door. “Rufe,” he began, 
“T’ve thought it all over. Are you set 
on sellin’ me out?” 

Rufus Barnes turned to his desk. “I 
have no time to discuss that matter 
further,” he announced. 

“Are you goin’ to sell me out ?” Elea- 
zar’s mild blue eyes were thin streaks 
of steel, the relaxation of his weak, 
lower lip had straightened in a firm 
line. » 

“T shall insist upon my just due.” 

“Are you goin’ to sell me out?” 

“Since you will have it—yes. Re- 
member, ‘A false balance is abomina- 
tion to the Lord, but a just weight is 
His delight.’ ” 

Eleazar laughed mirthlessly. Then 
he turned and locked the door. “If 
we're goin? to match Bible texts for 














that mortgage,” he cried, “I'll give you 
one back. ‘He that trusteth in riches 
shall fall, but the righteous shall flour- 
ish.’ Stand up now, you Rufe Barnes, 
that reads Bibles and robs banks, that 
buys red shirts for the heathens an’ 
sends my wife to the town farm, It’s 
got past law and it’s got past proverbs. 
It’s got right down to plain man, 
Stand up, Rufe Barnes, .for you're 
a-goin’ to fall hard an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
flourish. Stand up an’ take your lick- 
in; 
Rufus Barnes reached for the bell. 
Crash! 


















“Are you goin’ to sell me out ?” 
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In a clatter of overturned chairs the 
two went to the floor, the banker roar- 
ing in alarm, the grizzled farmer si- 
lent save for a single explosive gasp. 
Outside rose the clamor of the excited 
clerks. “Thud-thud-thud,’ went the 
gnarled fist of Eleazar. The impact 
gave forth a cruel, crushing sound. 
Then the door burst from its hinges, 
and the rescuing party tumbled in. 

Rufus Barnes was not pleasant to look 
upon. Choking for breath, he sat 
wedged in the corner by his desk. His 
carefully brushed hair was awry, his 
glistening white collar had been torn 
from his throat, and his fine black coat 
was split along its center seam. Blood 
trickled from his nose, and he tried in 
vain to compose his twitching features 
into dignified repose. k 

Eleazar stood up calmly. His face 
was flushed, and there was a strange, 
trembling motion about his hands, but 
he did not struggle against the men 

“I—I have been as- 
saulted,” choked Rufus 
Barnes. “Send for a con- 
stable—arrest that man.” 

“I’m ready,” said Eleazar 
simply. “I sha’n’t try to 
run away, only”—he turned 
to the awestricken clerks— 
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“I wish one 0’ you boys would get word 
to mother.” 

Aaron Benedict, the constable, came 
with his shield pinned to his coat-lapel. 
The exercise of his official duties was 
a rare function with him, and he sur- 
rounded them with much ceremony. 
He led Eleazar away and, because there 
was no other place, presently estab- 
lished a temporary jail upon the steps 
of the grocery-store porch. Here, while 
they waited for Squire Hurlburt, the 
town gathered around them, staring si- 
lently at the daring criminal and his 
solemn-visaged captor. Little boys 
ran whooping in advance of the squire, 
bustling up the street with his lone law- 
book. ‘“There’s goin’ to be a court. 
There’s goin’ to be a court,” they cried 
exultingly. The town pressed closer 
about the prisoner. Eleazar looked 
them full in the face and neither smiled 
nor frowned. 

Aaron Benedict felt a pitying mag- 
nanimity mingle with his stern sense 
of duty. “You kin talk, Leezer,” he 
said. “You kin talk to your friends, 
here, and you kin talk to me. P’raps. it 
would kinder relieve you like, if you 
did. Now whatever did posses you to 
* go a hitting Rufe Barnes?” 

“T ain't goin’ to talk till I tell my 
story to the judge,’ answered Eleazar. 
“He kin tell you if he ain’t ashamed.” 
He pointed toward Rufus Barnes ap- 
proaching in a borrowed coat with a 
handkerchief held to his face. “TI ain’t 
afraid—only I’m fearful it'll make 
mother feel bad. Come on, Aaron; it’s 
time for court.” 

Indeed, Squire Hurlburt, justice of 
the peace, had already opened proceed- 
ings. Backed by the grand juror and 
with his law-book opened before him, 
he sat in the midst of a crowd which 
packed Village Hall. 

“Pris’ner at the bar,” he announced, 
with impressive formality, “you have 
listened to the charge. Do you plead 
guilty or not guilty?” 2 

“Guilty,” said Eleazar. “I licked 
him.” 

“I wish to say,’ 


’ 


interrupted Rufus 


Barnes, rising at the foot of the table, 
“that I have no desire to press the com- 


plaint and punish this unfortunate man, 
In causing his arrest I did so only to 
perform my duty as a citizen and to 
assure myself of protection in the fu- 
ture.” 

“You don’t have to plead guilty, 
even if you did hit him,” advised the 
court, turning to the prisoner. ‘An’ 
you can have time to get a lawyer if 
you want one.” It was evident that the 
justice and the grand juror, who whis- 
pered counsel, had no wish to promote 
a sudden ending to this thrilling situa- 
tion. 

“T don’t want a lawyer,” persisted 
Eleazar. “An’ I say I’m guilty. I 
broke a law an’ I oughter be punished 
for it. Rufe, here, is a-goin’ to sell 
my farm and drive us out on the street 
‘cause I can’t pay a mortgage. He 
broke a law that ain’t in the books, 
There wasn’t any court to punish him, 
so I had to punish him myself. I ain't 
afraid to break a law to do what’s right, 
and I ain’t afraid to take my medicine 
afterward. I’m guilty.” 

“T guess you don’t understand how 
serious this case is,” said the puzzled 
court. 

“Yes, I do,” asserted Eleazar. 

Rufus Barnes rose again. “If your 
honor will pardon the interruption,” he 
began—his honor bowed in gratifica- 
tion at the recognition—“I feel I should 
state, in justice to myself, that I only 
declared my intention of holding Mr. 
Parsons to a legal contract in which I 
have already been most considerate. 
He then committed an unprovoked as- 
sault——” 

“That’s it,” agreed the court, turn- 
ing the leaves of the law-book and 
nodding sagely, “unprovoked assault.” 

“For which,” continued the plain- 
tiff, “I have no wish to see him further 
punished.” 

“T tell you, I’m guilty,” said Eleazar 
doggedly. “I’m as guilty of breakin’ a 
book law as Rufe is of breakin’ one 
that ain’t in the book. An’ he’s been 
punished once.” 

“Order in the court!’ commanded 
the justice, turning fiercely upon the 
buzzing spectators. “Eleazar, if you 
stick to that plea and Mr. Barnes don’t 
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want to press the charge—which, I’m 
bound to say, is very kind of Mr. 
Barnes—there ain’t but one thing this 
court can do. That’s to bind you over 
to keep the peace an’ not bother Mr. 
Barnes any more. An’,” he concluded, 
“the bonds’ll be a hundred an’ fifty 
dollars.” 

Dave Larkin of the grocery-store 
heaved himself up. “I'll go bonds for 
Eleazar,” he cried. 

“T won’t take ’em,” persisted Eleazar. 
“I won't make no promises, neither.” 

“If you don’t,” warned the judge, 
“you'll just have to be bound over, and 
you'll have to wait in jail.” 

Eleazar wriggled his lean fingers. 
“That’s where I b’long,” he said slow- 
ly. “I hit my fellow man an’ I ought 
to suffer. An’ if I can’t have my farm, 
why it’s better be jail than the poor- 
house. Somehow”—he lowered his 
gray head—“that seems a little more re- 
spectable; a little more as though I 
hadn’t just plumb failed up.” 

So despite the pleading of Dave 
Larkin and the dignified protestations 
of Rufus Barnes, Aaron Benedict, 
with his badge still upon his coat-lapel, 
took Eleazar to the county jail at Litch- 
field, and all the village hummed in 
the discussion of its tragedy. The gro- 
cery-store kept open far beyond its 
usual hour, and on the verandas of the 
parsonage gathered the leaders of the 
congregation, who had struggled vainly 
to comprehend the right or wrong of 
the situation, and had, therefore, fallen 
naturally back upon the ommiscience of 
the pastor. To these latter it was pres- 
ently demonstrated in the kindly tones 
of pastoral infallibility that Eleazar 
was a misguided fellow creature, who 
had strayed from the narrow way into 
fields of misfortune, and who had then, 
in sinful bitterness, sought revenge. 

“Compare,” said the pastor, “the two 
men who have been brought into is- 
sue. The one, if I may revive the 
thought of a calamity almost forgotten, 
erred grievously in his youth, but by 
repentance has made most hearty atone- 
ment. The other, albeit more weak 
than wicked, has gibed at those who 
would have shown him the danger of 
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his way. Now he is justly brought 
low. None of us can accept his ex- 
planation of ‘persecution by Mr. Barnes. 
He, indeed, has proved his love of jus- 
tice by his life—and we have had abun- 
dant proof of his rich generosity.” 

The men of the congregation nodded 
their heads, but over in the grocery- 
store argument of a different sort pre- 
vailed. 

“Leezer may be shif’less,” admitted 
Dave Larkin, banging the counter by 
way of emphasis, “but he’s as honest 
as they make ’em, an’ he wouldn’t hurt 
a fly. No, siree, he wouldn’t hurt a 
fly, not even to save himself—and that’s 
a darn sight more than anybody, can 
say of Rufe Barnes. What’s Rufe 
want of Leezer’s farm, anyway? Of 
course, it’s his, by right—law right, I 
mean. Rufe’s too anxious for a front 
seat inside the pearly gates to do any- 
thing that’s crooked, but what in thun- 
der’s the use of smashing poor old 
Leezer and poor old Leezer’s wife? 
Darn it, I didn’t suppose Leezer had 
gimp enough to hit anybody, least 
of all a king-pin like Rufe. I’m 
a’most proud of him. Hanged if 
I don’t send Mother Parsons Leezer’s 
bill all receipted to-morrow. She’ll 
think he’s paid it, and I'll have the sat- 
isfaction of expressin’ my compli- 
ments.” 

Thus, in counter currents, eddying 
now forward and now backward, as 
the neighborhood gleaned fresh infor- 
mation, ran the flow of popular feeling. 
It were heresy ta attribute unfairness 
to Rufus Barnes, the pillar of the town; 
but that the mild Eleazar, who fed the 
birds in winter-time, could be driven 
to frenzy without mighty cause was un- 
believable. Mr. Larkin expounded his 
view at length and with vigor, but he 
did not send the receipted bill as 
promptly as promised. The grocer was 
a man of his word, but he succumbed 
next morning to a new sensation which 
incapacitated him for occupation so 
purely clerical. 

The sensation was furnished by Sa- 
bina Parsons, extat sixteen, a youth 
who carried the sturdy frame of his 
father, and who loved that father with 
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a devotion doglike in its unquestioning 
intensity. Young Sabina arrived ear- 
ly, secured admission to the banker’s 
office, pleaded as had his parent, lis- 
tened to a refusal couched in terms of 
righteous equity, and forthwith knocked 
Rufus Barnes prostrate in the same cor- 
ner from which his clerks had roused 
him only a few momentous hours be- 
fore. 


’ 


“I'm guilty,” said young Sabina, de- 
fiantly. “I’m guilty just like my father 
was, and I want to be sent to him.” 

Rufus Barnes held up a hand in si- 
lence. The court, about to utter a word 
of profound wisdom, closed its lips in 
obedience. The room was_ hushed. 
Pale and with the stern lines of his face 
weakened by a vague uncertainty, the 
banker spoke. “I ask you to be merci- 





“Tm guilty,” said young Sabina, defiantly. 


Moreover, young Sabina, having the 
hot blood of youth, continued his ac- 
tivity after the downfall of his adver- 
sary, sadly misusing the bank’s younger 
bookkeeper and even inflicting injury 
upon its veteran janitor. Again Aaron 
Benedict pinned on his _ constable’s 
star and again Squire Hurlburt opened 
court, this time facing an audience al- 
most stupefied by the enormity of the 
crisis. 


ful with this impetuous boy,” he said, 
searching the faces of the spectators for 
the message of their minds. ‘He is ten- 
derly young, he has not reached years 
of understanding. I bear him no more 
malice than I do his unfortunate father. 
I ask that the complaint be with- 
drawn.” The court whispered with 
the grand juror. “That’s just like you, 
Mr. Barnes,” he ventured cordially. “If 
Sabina'll promise 4 
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“Will he let my father stay on his 
farm?” demanded young Sabina, 

The court-room leaned forward, 
eager for the answer. 

“I submit,” answered Rufus Barnes, 
“that such a matter is not to be de- 
cided here. Again I ask your honor 
to dismiss the complaint.” 

“Well,” ruled the court in gracious 
aquiescence, “if you want it that way, 
we'll nolly the case. Sabina, you be 
thankful to Mr. Barnes. If you're 
brought here again ” The court 
shook its head ominously. 

3ut ten minutes later, in front of the 
white church itself, young Sabina had 
again laid the banker flat upon his 
back, standing over him with clenched 
fists and menace in his eyes until borne 
down by a rush of dismayed towns- 
folk. 

“The law must take its course,” ut- 
tered Rufus Barnes, shutting his 
bruised lips tightly. 

“Sabina,” declared the reconvened 
court, “this is plumb anarchy. You’re 
flyin’ in the face of all law and order.” 

“Law,” sneered young Sabina bit- 
terly. “I reckon what they did at Lex- 
ington was against the law. What the 
Israelites did to Jericho was against 
the law—of Jericho. And what this 
man Barnes is doing to my father and 
mother—drivin’ them off the farm that 
was my grandfather’s, because they’re 
poor and can’t give him more money 
to put into his bank that’s chuck full— 
why, that’s law. You send me to my 
father.” 

“Sabina!” yelled the court, pound- 
ing with his law-book. 

But young Sabina’s tongue was un- 
bridled. “You send me to my father 
in jail,” he went on. “You can’t keep 
us there always. And when pop gets 
out, he’ll thrash Barnes again; and 
when I get out, I'll thrash him. You 
can keep sending us over and over, but 
every time one of us gets out Barnes’ll 
get thrashed. He’ll get the farm, but 
all through his life, he’ll be getting 
thrashed, too, unless he runs away and 
hides. There’s a law to punish us for 
hitting him and hurting him for a little 
while, but there ain’t any law to pun- 
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ish him for taking our farm and hurting 
us for always. There wasn’t even any 
law to punish him for robbing that 
bank 7 

Rufus Barnes sat back in his chair 
very white. From the benches came a 
subdued “Ah-h!” 

“All right,” concluded young Sabina, 
“there ain’t any law to punish him in 
the books, but there’s a law outside of 
’em, an’ father’n me’ll teach him that 
law all the rest of our lives.” 

In the face of such license but one 
course was open. Young Sabina joined 
his father in jail, where Aaron Bene- 
dict said they hugged each other like 
women, and the town plunged itself 
into a fever of debate. Awestricken 
small boys recalled instances of Sa- 
bina’s prowess at school and proudly 
claimed to each other his intimate ac- 
quaintance; fine old ladies hurriedly 
foregathered upon verandas, consider- 
ing the propriety of going immediately 
to poor Mrs. Parsons all alone upon 
the farm; the pastor wrinkled his 
smooth white brow and lamented that 
the violence of an unhappy father must 
be perpetuated in his son, while the 
patrons of the grocery-store proclaimed 
themselves heatedly upon all the phases 
of the situation. 

“Don’t talk to me about Rufe Barnes 
bein’ merciful to Leezer and the boy,” 
exclaimed Dave Larkin angrily. 
“°*Tisn’t any mercy not to want ’em 
sent to jail. If he’s so darn generous 
as the parson says, why don’t he help 
Leezer to keep his farm, ’stead of ta- 
king it away from him? Leezer could 
pay up all right, if somebody would 
only help him and show him how to 
manage. Darn it, Rufe Barnes is 
great on helpin’ some cannibal in some 
niggar island somewhere and sendin’ 
the beloved pastor to Monty Carfo and 
all that sort of thing, but he’s bound to 
have Leezer’s farm to pay for it. Since 
he had that little trouble of his own 
out West, Rufe’s too darn just. That’s 
what’s the matter with him. It’s in- 
growin’. Wonder’ what'll happen 
next ?” 

What happened next was the ad- 
vent of Mrs. Parsons, a tiny woman 
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“Come out, Rufe Barnes, come out,” she cried shrilly. 


with thin, gray hair, tied into 
a hard little knob on the top 
of her head, a gown of an- 
cient but unspotted black, and 
eyes as mild and blue as those 
of Eleazar, peering in friendly 
fashion through steel-bowed 
spectacles. It was Mother 
Parsons who always had such 
splendid luck with her pre- 
serves, who made the lightest 
cake for the church supper. 
It was Mother Parsons who 
inspired what reputation for 
industry and thrift had ever 
been allotted to the Parsons 
family. As a person intimate- 
ly connected with the import- 
ant matter of the hour, her 
progress through the town 
was carefully observed. When 
she came out from the church 
sheds where she had carefully 
hitched the ancient mare, she 
found a knot of friends ready 
with sympatliy and cross-ex- 
amination. Even the pastor, 
decorous sorrow upon his 
brow, was there to greet her 
with outstretched hand. But 
Mother Parsons, shyly accept- 
ing their condolences, passed 
on. 

“Our afflicted sister bears a 
burden,” observed the pastor 
sadly. “I presume she is go- 
ing to consult with Mr. 
Barnes.” 

Ten minutes later the consul- 
tation electrified the village, 
for Rufus Barnes, hatless and 
hallooing, not a shred of dig- 
nity left to his stark soul, 
dashed madly toward sanctu- 
ary in his bank, hotly pursued 
by a small woman in rusty 
black, who lashed again and 
again at the flying banker 
with a horsewhip. Dogs 
barked, men yelled, women 
screamed. In all the town’s 
history, there had never been 
such an uproar. Rufus 
Barnes running would have 
been enough to rouse the en- 
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tire village; Rufus Barnes running be- 
cause pursued by meek, little Mother 
Parsons with a horsewhip was appal- 
ling. In the midst of the outcry, the 
man gained his bank and slammed the 
door. Mother Parsons halted outside. 

“Now send me to jail, too, Rufe 
Barnes,” she cried shrilly. “Send me to 
jail along with my husband and my boy. 
Better to send me to jail than the poor- 
house. An’ you’re bound to send me 
to one of ’em. Come out, Rufe Barnes, 
come out.” 

The banker, his face a gray mask, 
such as no man in the village had even 
seen him wear before, showed himself 
for an instant in the window. He mo- 
tioned Mother Parsons away. 

Dave Larkin, one of the crowd which 
had gathered, laughed. “Rufe ain’t 
quite the boss, now,” he explained, 
“but I never expected to see him admit 
it like that.” 

“Yes,” said Mother Parsons, in an- 
swer to the pastor plucking with gen- 
tle persistence at her sleeve, “I'll come 
away, but I’ll horsewhip him every day 
from now on unless he puts me in jail 
or unless they keep me locked up in 
that poorhouse. Does he think he can 
make folks suffer without sufferin’ him- 
self? Why didn’t he send me to my 
husband and my boy?” 

The pastor led her slowly to the par- 
sonage. Then he came back very swift- 
ly, not even stopping to answer the 
questions of the men gathered on the 
street, for Rufus Barnes had sent for 
him, and when Rufus Barnes sum- 
moned, he wished immediate response. 
Particularly, indeed, must he have 
wished it now, for the pastor found him 
pacing his office, his face haggard, his 
hands clasping and unclasping. 

“Perkins,” he demanded, ‘what am I 
to do?” 

“T beg that you will not allow these 
untoward incidents to distress you,” 
soothed the pastor. “You have been 
made the victim of unpleasant notori- 
ety, but we all have our tribulations, 
Mr. Barnes. I fell confident that I shall 
succeed in pointing out to Sister Par- 
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to Eleazar? Can you point it out to his 
Amalekite of a cub? Perkins, I have 
dealt fairly and honestly by these peo- 
ple; as fairly and as honestly as I 
could expect them to deal with me. I 
have tempered justice with mercy—yes, 
even to the point of business demorali- 
zation—and yet men who never accu- 
mulated a dollar in their lives, who 
have never kept faith with themselves 
or with their master are sneering at me 
because I have been assaulted. Yes, 
and people of the church—the church 
that I have served as faithfully as any 
man could, the church which has never 
called upon me in vain—are looking 
upon me as a tyrant, as a usurer. I 
know I am right, and yet I begin to 
doubt myself.” 

He paced the floor in tense silence. 
“Mr. Perkins”—the resumption of the 
title showed that Rufus Barnes was re- 
ganing his lost control—‘‘it has become 
intolerable. I am not a monster. I 
must not be regarded as a monster be- 
cause I adhere to the laws of the land. 
I will not have it. And I cannot be 
horsewhipped by women and knocked 
down by men and boys. The situation 
is impossible. What is the matter, Per- 
kins? Has the world turned upside 
down?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the pastor, “our 
misguided friends may be led to see 
the justice of your position. The prov- 
erb has it ‘A false balance is abomina- 
tion to the Lord, but a just ‘ies 

“Don’t quote that thing. They won't 
repent. I know the breed. I went to 
school with Eleazar.” 

“If a compromise 

“Can I give him his mortgage? Can 
I submit to his outrageous conduct and 
own myself wrong when I am wholly 
in the right?” 

“But,” urged the pastor, “there may 
be some equitable solution which would 
obviate further disgraceful conduct of 
the sort we have seen and perhaps give 
further opportunity for that magna- 
nimity which is one of your noblest 
characteristics.” 

The banker stopped his walk, dropped 
into his chair and sank his head in his 
hands. “My God, Perkins,” he 
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groaned, “do you think I am unfair— 
unchristian ?” 

“Ah, not that——’”’ began the pastor. 

“Plumb wrong, Rufe,” interrupted a 
new voice. 

Rufus Barnes raised his head. Dave 
Larkin stood in the doorway. The 
banker’s agitation fled. Instinctively he 
sought to remember the grocer’s bal- 
ance. It was a substantial balance as 
balances counted in the little town. The 
grocer had proved his worth. His 
views were not those of a visionary. 
They had substance and value. 

“Yes, Rufe,”’ continued the inter- 
rupter, “you're wrong. I came up here 
to tell you so, and there’s plenty more 
that think as I do. You're square, 
Rufe, according to your lights—but 
you want a little more illumination 
with soft shades to it. I know what 
you’ve done. You’ve punished your- 
self for any little slip you’ve ever made, 
but you mustn't try to take the hull 
world by the ear and make it stand up 
as straight and strong as you are; and 
you mustn’t go to whip a man that can’t 
keep up in a race. You wouldn’t do it 
to a horse. Ease up on Eleazar. Give 
him a little more time. You don’t need 
his farm and it’s all he’s got. He'll 
pay. He’s had his lesson, just as you 
had yours out West. Give him a 
chance. Look at the stuff he’s got in 
him. Look at what they’ve all got. 
Man, it takes sand to buckle into the 
town’s king-pin even when you know he 
needs it.” 

“Tt would be a noble thing to do,” 
mused the pastor. “A splendid, mag- 
nanimous thing. ‘Love your enemies,’ 








said the Master. It would show a spirit 
too warm for’ petty resentment, Mr. 
Barnes, too vast to fear the gibes of 
the scorner.” 

Rufus Barnes groaned. “If I grant 
him that extension now,” he said, ad- 
dressing only the empty space before 
him, “I shall seem to fear him. I shall 
seem to yield to his brute force—to him 
and to his son and to his wife with the 
horsewhip.” He shuddered. 

“You’ve faced down towns before,” 
said Dave Larkin gravely, “and you’ve 
won. You’ve owned your fault and 
made amends. You'll do this because 
it’s right, and you won’t care what peo- 
ple think. You'll do it to right a wrong 
that was right. Mixed up? Well, you 
know what I mean. You'll do this to 
give Eleazar the same chance you had 
yourself, and you'll do it simply be- 
cause you know it’s right, although”— 
Dave Larkin grinned—‘some people 
will reckon there was inspiration.” 

The banker was still. Slowly he 
raised his head. The hard, firm look 
came back to his face. “I will do it,” 
he said. “I am not afraid.” 

Dave Larkin walked home with the 
pastor. “It seems to me,” observed 
the Reverend Mr. Perkins, “that our 
brother grows in grace with each suc- 
ceeding day.” 

“Meanin’ Rufe?” queried the grocer. 

“Yes—Mr. Barnes.” 

Dave Larkin stooped to pick up a 
bit of pine which he whittled slowly. 
“Ye-es,” he agreed, “but it takes a lot 
o’ strong arguin’ to make him see a 
point. I’m a-goin’ over to Litchfield 
now to get out Leezer and the kid.” 
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The Atlantic Voyage Fifty Years Ago. 


The initial voyage of the Atlantic 
liner Arctic created as much interest 
among our grandfathers as has been 
excited by the recent wonderful per- 
formances of the turbiner Lusitania. 
The Collins Line boat was one of a fleet 
of four American sister vessels that 
wrested the supremacy of the Atlantic 
from the Cunard Line. The Arctic, 
first of the fleet launched, left New 
York on her maiden trip, March 20, 
1852, carrying the large number of 
forty-five passengers, most of them men 
on business bent. 

Once fairly out at sea, all sail was 
set, and with paddles revolving at full 
speed, “the most magnificent vessel 
afloat” started on her _ staggering 
course across the Atlantic. The pas- 
sengers declared that a gale blew 
throughout the voyage, but—on the evi- 
dence of the log—it was never more than 
a “stiff breeze,” and that either dead 
astern or on the starboard beam, so 
that the high run of 308 miles was not 
much to boast of. One of the clip- 
pers—say, the Red Jacket or the 
Sovereign of the Sea—would have 
made almost equal headway under the 
same conditions. The accounts of her 
boisterous behavior may easily be be- 
lieved. She lumbered and _ bounced 
along like a Bikanir camel. The 
meager muster of passengers who ap- 
peared at meals were frequently forced 
to accept coffee in their laps or soup 








down their necks, the while the wait- 
ers bombarded them indiscriminately 
with an assortment of solids. At night 
they were sometimes thrown from their 
beds—for beds they had of the land 
type, and large airy rooms like the 
cabine de luxe of a latter-day river 
steamboat. 

The Arctic is thus described by a 
journalist, who made this first voy- 
age in her: “Never did there float upon 
the ocean a more magnificent palace 
than that which now bears us. Our 
ship is 280 feet in length. The prom- 
enade-deck, as we now sail, is as high 
above water as the ridge-pole of an 
ordinary two-story house. The di- 
ning-saloon is a large, airy, beautiful 
room, sixty-two feet long and thirty 
feet wide, where two hundred guests 
can dine comfortably.” (This was writ- 
ten the first day out.) “The parlor is 
embellished in the very highest style of 
art. There are nine cooks on board 
whose united wages amount to $4,000 
a year. The ship’s crew consists of 
135 men. There are four boilers, each 
heated by eight furnaces, and unitedly 
they consume eighty tons of coal a 
day. The two engines are of 1,000 
horse-power, and the weight of these 
enormous machines is 800 tons. Fifty- 
two men are constantly employed in 
their service. The ship carries about 
3,000 tons.” 

The passengers consumed prodigious 
quantities of champagne—ostensibly as 
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an antidote to seasickness—and smoked 
incessantly. Their time was occupied 
chiefly in “swapping yarns.” Stud- 
poker was played for moderate stakes 
and with honest dealing—the plunger 
and the card-sharp not having yet be- 
gun to frequent the Atlantic liners. 


The English contingent played whist 


with decorous earnestness after the 
lamps—those ‘superb carcel lamps’’--- 
were lighted. They “breakfast at 
eight o’clock, have an abundant lunch 
at twelve, dine at half-past three very 
sumptuously, take tea at seven, and 
those who wish it have supper at ten.” 
Meanwhile; the good ship Arctic, 
whose “speed is in accordance with its 
magnificence,” pushes along with much 
fuss and clamor, hardly ever exceed- 
ing an average of eleven knots in 
twenty-four hours. She nuzzles into 
fog-banks, engines working at full 
speed, with never a thought of collision, 
for they are at sea seven days before 
sighting a sail. 

The Arctic left New York at noon 
of Saturday, March 20, and _ cast 
anchor in the Mersey at seven o’clock 
of the evening of March 31. Three 
hours were occupied by the customs 
officers in examining the baggage of 
forty-five passengers, and this was done 
on board before any were permitted to 
goon shore. Says the chronicler, with 
what may be satire, pathos, or humor: 
“Faithfully they did their duty. Ev- 
erything was examined.” 


A Storm Signal. 


Menelik is reported to be dying. The 
news gains interest both from the fact 
that the Ethiopian monarch is the most 
picturesque barbarian alive, and from 
the certainty that before the breath is 
fairly out of his body, Abyssinia will 
be a seething center of civil war and 
anarchy. Each of the principal Ras, 
or chieftains, has pretensions to the 
throne of the “King of Kings” and the 
title of “Lion of Judah.” Besides 
these, there are a natural son of Mene- 
lik, a nephew, and some relatives of 
the Empress Taitu to be reckoned 
with. There is an army of 200,000, 


some 70,000 being on the standing 
strength and equipped with modern 
arms. The soldiery, trained by Euro- 
peans, is well disciplined, but ready to 
split its allegiance with such a promis- 
ing prospect of license and plunder as 
the death of the present iron-handed 
ruler will afford. There are several 
hundred European settlers at Adis 
Abeda and other points, who have been 
favored by Menelik’s fancy for white 
men and their luxuries. As his queen 
and the people generally dislike the 
foreigners, it is quite probable that 
some, if not all of them, will be massa- 
cred in the impending disorder, and if 
so, serious international complications 
may occur. 

The condition of things in Abys- 
sinia is bizarre in the extreme. Mene- 
lik, who claims direct descent from 
King Solomon and the Queen of She- 
ba, is more than ordinarily intelligent 
for a man of his race, as witness his 
interdict against champagne and tobac- 
co, after having tried each with un- 
pleasant effects. But the civilization, 
which he boasts of having introduced, is 
of the automobile and graphophone or- 
der. He is no less a savage than was 
his grandfather, the King of Shoa, who 
washed in human blood to. gain 
strength. The “Lieutenant of God”’— 
to give him one of his score of high- 
flown titles—is a giant, as black as 
jet and extremely ugly, but his deeply 
pockmarked face is usually wreathed 
in a broad grin. This is, perhaps, due 
to the fact that he spends a consider- 
able proportion of his time in being 
photographed. Kodaks are numerous 
at the court and in the capital. Any- 
one carrying a camera, who may pass 
the king, is required to stop and take 
a snap shot of his majesty. The ob- 
ligation ceases there. Menelik has no 
desire for prints of these fortuitous 
pictures, but is satisfied with having 
registered his royal physiognomy on 
the film. 

On state occasions, the Ethiopian 
emperor is a gorgeous figure. On his 
head reposes a huge Panama hat. His 
massive bulk is covered by a long coat 
of many colors, heavy with gold lace. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Under this, a pair of very baggy white 
trousers that fall short of his patent 
leather shoes. It is said that in the 
privacy of the imperial quarters, the 
monarch gets into negligée simply by 
getting out of his clothes. It is cer- 
tain that when his spectacular soldiery 
discard their fantastic uniform for 
mufti, there is next to nothing between 
them and nakedness. 

Queen Taitu—who had five husbands 
before she married Menelik—adheres 
to the native costume, except for her 
extremities, which are covered with 
silk stockings— usually pink, with open- 
work—and a Paris hat of the most 
flamboyant style. 

The army is clad in a short blue 
jacket, ornamented with red-corded 
braid, and short trousers of a uniform 
length that barely reach the knees of 
one man and descend almost to the 
ankles of another. No shoes are worn, 
and a plume of feathers, attached to 
a band, takes the place of a helmet. 
A rifle, sword and dagger form the 
equipment of each man. These oddly 
attired troops are fierce fighters, and 
especially formidable among their na- 
tive hills, as England and Italy have 
learned from experience. 

Apropos of Abyssinia, one of our 
heiresses—the daughter of the late 
Senator McMillan, of Michigan—has 
just married Colonel Sir John Lane 

8 


Harrington, the British minister to 
that country. 


Saving the Swamps. 


With emigrants pouring into the port 
of New York, alone, in excess of one 
million annually and a population in- 
creasing at a rate that promises us 
200,000,000 people before the close of 
the present half-century, with the agri- 
cultural land of the country entirely in 
private ownership and nearly all of it 
under cultivation, the reclamation of 
waste areas in the United States is a 
work of supreme importance. A re- 
cent number of SMirn’s contained a 
pictured account of the vast irriga- 
tion project upon which our govern- 
ment is engaged in the West. Of no 
less moment is the contemplated enter- 


‘prise which was the. occasion of the 


National Drainage Association’s con- 
vention held at Baltimore a few weeks 
since. 

While they lead to the same results, 
reclamation by irrigation and by drain- 
age involve directly opposite conditions. 
The former method is being applied to 
the arid areas of the western half of 
our territory, and the latter will be di- 
rected to the improvement of the 
swamp-lands of the eastern half. There 
are in the United States, 150,000,000 
acres of waste lands which are calcula- 
bly susceptible of reclamation, divided 
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KING MENELIK OF ABYSSINIA, WHO IS SAID TO BE DYING 


about equally between the two classes in 
question. The Reclamation Service has 
more or less well-defined plans for the 
treatment of the arid portion, and it is 
confidently expected that the Sixtieth 
Congress will authorize it to undertake 
the obliteration of the swamps. 

This latter enterprise promises to be 
even more beneficial in its effects than 
the former and will be much less diff- 
cult of accomplishment. The average 
cost of irrigation is $30 per acre, while 
that of drainage is estimated at about 
$4. In both cases the land reclaimed 
will be exceptionally fertile, but that 
saved from the swamps will, in gen- 
eral, have the advantage of lying near- 
by already populated districts and con- 
tiguous to established lines of com- 
munication. 

The successful drainage of the en- 
tire swamp and overflowed lands of the 
United States, which may be effected 
at a cost of $300,000,000, would add to 
the land values of the country more 
than $7,500,000,000. Divided into 
forty-acre farms, the cultivable land 
thus secured would afford homes to 
3,750,000 families, or 18,750,000 souls. 
Each of these families would spend at 
least $2,000 in buildings and equipment 
for their farms, making a total expen- 
diture of $7,500,000,000 on land at 
present absolutely valueless. The aver- 
age farmer’s family spends $600 yearly 
on food, clothing and other necessa- 





ries, and that would create an increase 
in the general trade of the country to 
the amount of $2,250,000,000 annually, 

Drainage that is, on a large scale 

is a new thing with us, but the 
swamps are as old as the hills, and their 
conversion into agricultural tracts has 
been effected by other nations since the 
earliest periods. The work of drain- 
ing the great marsh near Thebes was 
entered upon during the infancy of 
Greece. The Aztecs reclaimed exten- 
sive areas and_ started the famous 
Nochistonga cut, a project of almost 
equal magnitude to our task at Cule- 
bra. Mexico completed this work in 
recent years at a cost of more than 


LADY HARRINGTON, 


Formerly Miss Amy McMillan, of Detroit. recently married to 
Sir John Lane Harrington, British Minister to Abyssinia. 
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LANDS PARTLY DRAINED IN FLORIDA 


$20,000,000, with the commensurate re- 
sult of converting a large, and formerly 
pestilential, valley into a healthy and 
highly productive region. The Dutch 
have made vast areas habitable that 
had lain under water for ages, and 
now they propose to drain the Zuyder 
Zee. 

The reclamation of our waste regions 
and the construction of the Lake-Gulf 
Waterway, are the most promising and 
important enterprises upon which the 
nation can possibly embark. 


The Affair of the “Standart.” 

The irony of fate has never been 
more strikingly exemplified than in the 
case of Nicholas of Russia. A man 
of pronounced domestic tastes and a 
strong predeliction for a quiet life, he 
has experienced a greater number of 
thrilling adventures, probably, than any 
living being. The public learns of but 
a few of the frequent attempts upon 
the ezar’s life, but those we know of 
' are numerous enough to account for his 
melancholy and nervous disposition. It 
is simply marvelous that he has never 
received so much as a scratch. 

There was the wrecking of the im- 
perial train at Borki, in 1888, when 


Nicholas was a lad of twenty. More 
than a score of persons were killed on 
that occasion, including the nurse who 
held the Grand Duchess Olga in her 
arms, and several of the servants who 
were waiting upon the imperial family 
at dinner. Two years later--or per- 
haps three- a crazy Japanese attacked 
the heir of all the Russias with a two- 
handed sword. It was in his account of 
this incident written to the present 
King of England, that Prince George 
of Greece used the phrase— which has 
become historic: “And Nick ran.” 
Then there was the wonderful escape, 
a few years ago, when, during a review 
at the Winter Palace, a cannon-ball 
passed through the window at which 
the czar stood and wrecked the ceiling. 

Now it transpires—as every one sus- 
pected from the first —that the “acci- 
dent” to the imperial yacht Standart 
was deliberately contrived. The chan- 
nel in which the vessel foundered is 
well known, and the rocks upon which 
it struck are upon every chart of those 
waters. So dangerous is this passage 
known to be, that the light-draft coast- 
ing steamers are prohibited from using 
it. Yet the most experienced Finnish 
pilot drove the emperor’s yacht—one of 
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THE CZAR’S YACHT ““STANDART,” RECENTLY WRECKED ON THE COAST OF FINLAND 


the largest afloat—at full speed into this 
channel with the result of tearing a 
huge hole in her bottom. Had not the 
sea been perfectly calm at the time, 
the loss of life must have been great. 
As it was, all were taken off the ship 
safely, though not without difficulty. 


Progress at Panama. 


The army engineers—contrary to the 
expectations of many—seem to be 
“making good” on the isthmus. They 
have, for some months past, been stead- 
ily breaking records in excavation, but 
it should not be forgotten that a con- 
siderable amount of credit is due to the 
preceding management that prepared 
conditions for this performance. We 
are now told that—“barring earth- 
quakes or other calamitous visitations” 
—the canal will be completed before 
the close of the year 1913. Construc- 
tion has commenced on the great Gatun 
locks, and at Culebra they are cutting 
out more than one million cubic yards 
of material each month and 120 dirt 
trains are constantly scurrying back 
and forth removing the spoil. 


It seems to be quite evident now that 
the enterprise will cost us at least $300,- 
000,000, which is twice the amount es- 
timated by the board of consulting en- 
gineers. Furthermore, it is not in the 
nature of things that such a vast un- 
dertaking should run to its accom- 
plishment without involving some 
serious catastrophe that shall increase 
the cost materially and delay the com- 
pletion. 

So rapid has been the advance in 
naval construction during the past few 
years that each succeeding commission 
has enlarged the lock dimensions rec- 
ommended by its predecessor. And 
now the lately created commission ad- 
vises a still further increase in size. 
The advocates: of a sea-level canal will 
justly claim that this attitude is a con- 
firmation of their strongest argument, 
and they may be expected to reopen 
the question in Congress and _ possibly 
force a change of plan. The Delaware 
and the Lusitania are the most convin- 
cing arguments that have ever been pro- 
duced in favor of a tidal waterway 
through the isthmus. 
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The Man of the Hour 


THE PLAY BY GEORGE BROADHURST, TOLD IN SHORT-STORY FORM, 
AND ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCTION 


T was about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing when Alwyn Bennett stepped 
into the big lounging-room at the 

Wainwrights’ summer home. From an 
adjoining room came the insistent click 
of a telegraph instrument. Charles 
Wainwright, whether in the city or in 
the country, kept in touch with the 
market. His secretary was even now 
jotting down market reports and ar- 
ranging papers in order for the perusal 
of the magnate when he should call for 
them. 

Bennett, however, was thinking of 
neither Wainwright nor his secretary. 
Bennett had been left money. His fa- 
ther, the general, had been a brilliant 
success, first as a soldier, then as an en- 
gineer of city works. Consequently it 
was not necessary for Alwyn to do 
much for himself, and he had the name 
of being somewhat of an idler, a good 
polo-player, a good fellow generally, 
but not ambitious or particularly given 
to hard work. As he stood before the 
big fireplace at this moment, however, 
he looked like anything but a good- 
natured idler, in spite of his tennis flan- 
nels. There was a scowl on his strong, 
irregular face, and his square jaw was 
set in a manner not at all consistent 
with the reputation he had earned for 
himself. He had a copy of the Herald 
in his hands, and was reading an item 
in it for the fourth time, when Dallas 
Wainwright entered the room. 

It had been a lifelong puzzle to Al- 
wyn Bennett how such a girl as Dallas 
could be niece to a man of the type of 
Charles Wainwright. Wainwright was 
long and lean and thin-lipped, cold and 
composed in manner, crafty and imper- 
turbable, with an underlying strain of 





cruelty in his disposition. Dallas, to 
say the least, had none of these at- 
tributes. Bennett’s face lighted up as 
he turned to greet her. 

“Where do you suppose they got this 
thing?” he asked, holding out the paper. 

“What thing?” 

Bennett read: 


“We are able to state, on the highest au- 
thority, that the engagement of the niece of 
a great financier and street-railway magnate 
to a prominent and daring young Wall Street 
operator will be announced in the near fu- 
ture. As the young lady and her brother are 
the only relatives of the magnate, as he will 
undoubtedly leave them the bulk of his great 
fortune, and as the prospective groom is the 
head of a prominent Stock Exchange firm, 
the marriage, in addition to being a’ love- 
match, should be a most fortunate and ad- 
vantageous one in every way.” 


Bennett laid the paper on the table 
and turned to Dallas. She had dropped 
into a chair, and was looking intently 
at the floor before her. Bennett could 
see her thick, dark hair and the soft 
curve of her cheek. He could not see 
her eyes. 

3ennett knew her well. For years 
they had ridden together and played 
tennis together on terms of the most 
perfect camaraderie. At times it had 
seemed to Bennett that their friendship 
was about to ripen into something more 
than friendship. It seemed to him that 
he had had opportunities. 

He loved Dallas, but he was that 
type of man who needs some sharp 
spur to rouse him to action. He had 
never cared greatly to reach forth for 
the things that seemed within his reach 
and easily attainable. 

The paragraph in the paper was a 
spur that had set him eagerly in search 
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of Dallas from the moment he had read 
it. There was no mistaking the mean- 
ing of it. Charles Wainwright and his 
niece were indicated as plainly as if 
their names had been spelled forth in 
type. The “daring young Wall Street 
operator” could be none other than 
Scott Gibbs. He had forged to the 
front on Wall Street. He was the head 
of his own Stock Exchange firm. Al- 
wyn had known him well at college, 
but not so well since they had left col- 
lege. In the years that had intervened 
they had drifted apart more and more. 
Gibbs had worked while Alwyn had 
played. And a great part of the time 
he had played with Dallas. 

Her present attitude disturbed him. 
He knew her well, and he had never 
known her to behave this way. It had 
been her custom to look him straight 
in the eyes, and now, although he moved 
around and leaned against the mantel 
before her, she did not look up, but in- 
stead plaited and replaited the loose 
folds of skirt on her knee. 

“Where do you suppose they got that 
report?” he repeated. “Imagine Gibbs 
engaged to any girl! MHe’s too busy 
making money. While he was asking 
her he might lose a commission on two 
hundred shares.” 

“Mr. Gibbs is here,” said Dallas. 

“Here? In the house?” 

“Yes; he’s out for the day.” 

Alwyn went closer to the girl and 
looked down at her. 

“Look here,’’ he said, “you don’t 
mean that there is anything in this?” 

He broke off with a laugh. The idea 
seemed ridiculous and unreal. Then 
he glanced again at Dallas, and the 
meaning of her attitude, her changed 
manner, her unaccustomed embarrass- 
ment, slowly bore in upon his mind. 
The idea was slow in coming to him, 
but when it did come it shook him con- 
siderably. He started toward her 
again, and as he did so she rose to her 
feet. 

“There isn’t anything in it, is there?” 
he said. 

Dallas looked him in the eyes for the 
first time. Tler face was flushed. but 


her eyes met his steadily, defiantly 
even. 

“You don’t mean to say that you care 
for him?” 

“You have no right to say that.” 

“But I have—I love you!” 

Dallas moved away from him as he 
approached her, and when she spoke 
again the table was between them. 

“You don’t,” she said slowly, and in 
a low voice, as if the saying of it hurt 
her. “I know you well, Alwyn. You 
are like a child who finds some one has 
taken a toy to which he is accustomed. 
For a time he thinks that he will never 
get over it, but in a little while he finds 
another and then”—Dallas dropped her 
eyes again— “then he forgets.” 

There had always been a curious de- 
liberateness about Alwyn Bennett, a 
sureness and precision of movement, an 
absence of flurry and fuss. Dallas, who 
had known him from a child, knew his 
ability to control his feelings and to 
bear pain in silence. She was never 
more aware of that ability than at the 
present moment. Alwyn sat down 
and quietly laid his tennis-racket on the 
table. She felt him looking at her, but 
she could not bear to meet his eyes. 
She was afraid of the expression in 
them. She knew it so well, and she 
knew that Alwyn was suffering—suf- 
fering keenly. 

“You really think that of me?” 

Dallas did not answer him. She 
moved impulsively toward him. 

“If you do love me,” she said, “do 
something that will make me proud of 
you. I am not proud of you now.” 

Alwyn did not speak. He had picked 
up his racket again and was clutching 
it hard in both hands. 

“Your father left you great wealth,” 
said Dallas. “What have you done with 
it? Your youth is going fast. What 
have you done with it? You have 
health and strength. What have you 
done with them? What have you done 
with all your gifts—all your talent and 
power?” 

The girl was in earnest now, flushed 
and breathless with the intensity of her 
feeling, no longer afraid to meet his 
eves. 
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Horigan slapped him on the back. 


Alwyn hesitated and stammered : 

“T never thought—I didn’t think 

“Tl tell you what you have done. 
You have wasted your life so far. Your 
father fought and won. You are noth- 
ing but an idler—a looker-on at the 
game, while others play and win. What 
are vou but a rich man’s son? We 
both know a good many such, don’t 
we?” 

“What is there for me to do?” said 
Bennett quietly. 

“Do a man’s work. Last election you 
made speeches for Mr. Lorimer. They 
say that you won the campaign for 
him. You did that just to help a 
friend out. You were good-natured at 
the start, and then you became inter- 
ested and forgot yourself and really ac- 
complished something. It has always 








“Sure you will.” 


“Sure you will,” he said. 


been that way with you. Why not do 
something for yourself, and do it seri- 
ously? There are so many opportuni- 
ties. Take one!” 

Alwyn slowly arose from his chair 
and laid his racket on the table. 

“Tf I do,” he said, looking at her 
steadily, “have I a chance-—for you?” 

“T told Mr. Gibbs to wait,” said 
Dallas. 

Alwyn drew a long breath. “Then I 
have a chance,” he said. “I know that 
what you say is true. I have always 
realized it. I have made up my mind 
before this to quit having fun and do 
something, but there was always some- 
thing to make me change my mind 
again. It will be different now. Till 
to-day I have been a rich man’s son. 
Now I am really going to start for my- 
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self. I am going to begin on my own 
account—for you.” 

“The trouble with you is,” said Dal- 
las, “that nothing less than a blow will 
arouse you. Would you have told me 
what you told me just now had it not 
been for that article? It has always 
been the same with you, The first time 
I saw you playing football you were 
playing a hard game, but not a fighting 
game, not the game that wins. Then, 
once, when your head was turned a 
man struck you, a cowardly, unfair 
blow. It aroused your fighting blood, 
Five minutes later the man who struck 
you was carried off the field. That 
made no difference, though. Your 
blood was up and you played with a 
fierceness that frightened me. You 
won the game, but it was the blow that 
aroused you. Do you remember?” 

“T remember,” said Alwyn, with a 
grim smile. “Do you know who it was 
that struck that blow?” 

“Noe, 

“It was Scott Gibbs.” 

“That is impossible.” 

“Ask him,” said Alwyn. “Here he 
comes. 

There was a noise of footsteps, and 
Gibbs, Wainwright and another man 
entered the room. Gibbs was a little 
older than Alwyn, a little more regular 
in the feature, a little more polished 
and assured of manner. He seemed 
more like a contemporary and friend of 
Wainwright, whose manner to Alwyn 
as he greeted him suggested somehow 
that he still looked upon him as a boy 
engaged in boyish sports. 

If Alwyn was hurt by this or hurt 
by the fact that Dallas moved forward 
to greet Gibbs with hands graciously 
outstretched his face did not show it. 
After greeting the two men and look- 
ing curiously at the stranger who was 
not of the type usually to be seen in 
Wainwright’s house, he picked up his 
cap from the table and strolled outside. 


Il. 


Gibbs, Wainwright and the stranger 
sat alone in the long lounging-room. 
The door was closed, and no one was 


within ear-shot save Thompson, Wain- 
wright’s secretary, who _ occasionally 
entered the room to lay a despatch be- 
fore his employer. 

Had Alwyn Bennett been a little less 
idle, a little more interested in the af- 
fairs of business and politics, he would 
have had no difficulty in recognizing the 
third man in the party. This man was 
sufficiently unlike the two others and 
sufficiently remarkable in appearance to 
be remembered by any one who had 
ever seen him. He was a big man and 
a strong man, not strong with the thin- 
lipped, cold-blooded determination of 
Wainwright, not intelligent in the quick, 
polished way that was characteristic of 
Gibbs, but really after his own fashion 
a bigger man than either, 

His face was heavy, coarse-grained 
and ruddy, his whole appearance radi- 
ated physical and mental force, brute 
force and force of character, determi- 
nation that delayed not for subtlety, that 
sought its ends with the bludgeon rather 
than the rapier. 

Such was Horigan, a man of the peo- 
ple, who had risen from the gutter un- 
til he now stood the undisputed political 
leader of.a great city. From a ward 
politician he had become a city polli- 
tician, the biggest political force in the 
State, and from political grafter he had 
graduated into the ranks of high finance 
and was now the coworker with men 
of the stamp of Wainwright, gentlemen 
born, of aristocratic as well as pluto- 
cratic tendencies. 

In this process, Horigan had ac- 
quired a certain veneer, but it was 
never thick enough to cover for a mo- 
ment the stubbornness, energy and de- 
termination of which the man was com- 
pact, and it was prone to disappear en- 
tirely at the first sign of opposition to 
anything that Horigan wished to do. 

The veneer had disappeared at the 
present moment. Horigan was looking 
at Gibbs and talking to Wainwright. 
It might also be said that he was talk- 
ing at Gibbs. 

“As I said before,” he remarked, “I 
never talk business before a third party. 
You know that.” 

“Mr. Gibbs is to handle the scheme 
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on the floor of the Exchange. He is in- 
terested in it inasmuch as he is to have 
twenty-five per cent.” 

“TI never talk business before a third 
party,” said Horigan, his voice a trifle 
louder in tone and heavier in timbre. 

Gibbs jumped to his feet. “A very 
good rule, indeed, Mr. Horigan,” he 
said easily. “I’m glad to have met 
you.” 

Horigan did not trouble himself to 
answer Gibbs or acknowledge his cour- 
tesy, but turned impatiently to Wain- 
wright, while the former made his exit. 

“Well,” he said, “I 
suppose you have 
seen to it that we 
will not be disturbed 
here. Now let’s hear 
what the business is 
and why you have 
sent for me to come 
out here.” 

Wainwright 
tapped on the table 
with his slim white 
fingers. “What are 
our chances at the 
coming election?” 
he said. 

“Tt’s going to be a 
hard fight. But with 
plenty of money and 
the right man we 
will win. What has 
that got to do with 
itr 

“We'll get the 
right man,” — said 
Wainwright. moving 
closer to Horigan. 

“The point of it is 
just this: After the 
election the Borough 
Street Railway will 
apply to the City 
Council for a fran- 
chise for a line from 
the docks to the 
river by way of 
Union Street and 
Franklin Avenue.” 

“Huh!” said Ho- 


rigan. “You own “A show-down!” he said. 
have no man’s collar around my neck!” 
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Line, which is the Borough’s rival; you 
want the franchise killed when it comes 
up before the aldermen ?” 

Wainwright smiled and stopped tap- 
ping on the table. 

“Not at all,” he said smoothly. “I 
want that franchise granted, and I 
want it to be perpetual.” 

It was not easy to surprise Horigan 
as a rule, but now he was surprised. 
For a moment he stared at Wainwright 
in wonderment. Then a sudden change 
took place in the expression of his 
face. 


to zx Show-donn | 


“Here's where you get it. I'll show you that I 
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“What's that ticking I 
hear?” he questioned. 

“That’s my private wire 
in the next room. I have 
an operator there.” 

“I told you I never talked 
business before third par- 
ties,” said Horigan disgust- 
edly. ‘Suppose he is listen- 
ing.” 

Wainwright smiled weari- 
ly. “He’s my private secre- 
tary,’ he said. “He has 
been with me for years. He’s 
the only man I can trust. He 
was practically a boy when 
he started in to work for 
me. I've tried him out in 
different ways. I’ve put 
temptations in his path. I’ve 
tested him, and I tell you he 
is to be trusted with any- 
thing. He saw that I had 
trouble getting a telegraph 
operator for my private wire. 
He said nothing, but learned 
telegraphy in the evenings, 
then reported to me that he 
could handle that as well as 
his other duties. He’s an un- 
usual man.” 

“He is,” grunted Horigan. 
“I suppose you know your 
own business. Go on with 
what you were telling me. You say 
that you want the franchise granted. 
I don’t understand it. The charter of 
the Borough Company becomes void if 
it is merged with your line.” 

Wainwright’s thin-lipped smile was 
still more apparent. He leaned for- 
ward slightly as he spoke. “J own both 
roads,” he said. 

Horigan set back in his chair and 
looked at his companion in undisguised 
admiration. Here was a man who 
knew how to do things. 

“T have already secured,” continued 
Wainwright, “a majority of Borough 
stock. I am adding to that interest 
every day, though no one knows it but 
you, Gibbs and myself. Can you see 
what will happen to Borough stock af- 
ter the franchise is granted and the 
news of the control becomes known? 
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“I understand that you mean bribery, and let me tell you that I'll 
not only jail the aldermen who take the bribes but 


the ‘gentlemen’ who give them.” 


I imagine that it will go up-—somewhat. 
There you have it; the franchise is to 
be perpetual; there may be an awful 
scream on the part of some people, but 
much good it will do them if we have 
the votes.” 

Wainwright came to a full stop, arose 
from his chair and started to pace the 
room. Horigan hooked his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat, stretched 
out his legs, and looked up at him. 

“Well,” he said, “how does all this 
interest me?” 

Wainwright came to a stop before 
Horigan and faced him. He addressed 
him somewhat as if he were addressing 
a board of directors. “I am a firm be- 
liever in the present administration,” he 
said. “I think that it would work a 
great injury to the city to have it suner 
seded, and I am willing to give two 








hundred thousand dollars toward the 
expenses of the coming election to help 
keep the present party in power.” 

Horigan smiled and pointed elo- 
quently to his own bosom. “That’s all 
very well,” he said, ‘“but—me?” 

“Whenever I have anything which 
looks particularly good,’ said Wain- 
wright in a lower tone, “I am never 
averse to giving a friend a chance to 
make some money, so I will carry fif- 
teen thousand shares of Borough stock 
for your account at the market price 
sixty-three.”’ 

“IT thought I was a better friend of 
yours than that,” said Horigan. 

“Two days after the franchise is 
granted,” said Wainwright, “the stock 
should jump twenty-five points. That 
would give you a profit of three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

“Three hundred and _ seventy-five 
thousand for me and you make mil- 
lions !” 

“Well, what do you want ?” 

Horigan rose to his feet, moved over 
to Wainwright, and tapped him on the 
chest with a heavy forefinger. 

“T value my friendship at twenty-five 
thousand shares at the present market 
price. Then, if the stock does advance 
as you say it will. and I sell out, I shall 
make—a little over six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. What’s the use of beating 
about the bush? You need me. Those 
are my terms. Take them or leave 
them. You accept?” 

Wainwright nodded. There was 
something so forcible in Horigan’s 
personality that it was hard to disagree 
with any proposition he made person- 
ally. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars in 
cash for election expenses,” said Hori- 
gan, “and twenty-five thousand shares 
at sixty-three. That's settled. And 
now about the election. We must have 
the right man for mayor.” 

Horigan broke off suddenly in his 
speech, tiptoed with surprising silence 
for a man of his size to the door into 
the next room, and flung it open with 
startling suddenness. Thompson,Wain- 
wright’s secretary, nearly fell into his 
arms. 
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Thompson was a pale, dark, silent, 
young man. At times he gave people 
an uneasy feeling of suppressed pas- 
sion of some sort. He bowed politely 
to Horigan and handed some papers to 
Wainwright. 

“T was just bringing you these des- 
patches,” he said, and glided out, with- 
out another word. 

Horigan looked for a moment at the 
door which had closed behind him. He 
indicated the vanished Thompson with 
a backward jerk of his thumb. 

“He was listening,” he said. “You 
trust him, eh? I don’t trust nobody. I 
sign no receipts and keep no accounts. 
I have no witnesses. It’s my word and 
the other fellow’s. I keep mine and I 
see that he keeps his. You’d better 
watch that man.” 

“T don’t have to,” said Wainwright. 
“T have tried him and know he’s all 
right. But what were you saying 
about the man for mayor?” 

“He’s got to be a man the public 
knows nothing against. A politician, a 
machine man, a corporation man won’t 
do. I'd like a young man, a man of 
fine family, a young man with money 
so that the people won’t think he’s after 
the graft—a man the public thinks is 
out to do his duty, but one we know we 
can handle.” 

“How would Gibbs do?” 

“He won’t.do. He’s a Stock Ex- 
change and corporation man.” 

“There’s young Farley.” 

“He wears a monocle. That kills him 
from the start. But do you know a 
chap called Bennett—Alwyn Bennett? 
You must know him. He was staying 
out here. What's the matter with him?” 

“T should never have thought of 
him,” said Wainwright slowly. 

“Well, then, get busy and think of 
him now. He comes nearer filling the 
bill than any one I know of. His fa- 
ther was one of the organization. He 
got some big contracts from it years 
ago. I heard of some of this young 
Bennett’s work last election. He came 
to help Lorimer just for the fun of 
the thing. They tell me that the boys 
all liked him, that he was a good mixer, 
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and made a good speech. I think he’s 
your man.” 

“Perhaps he is,’ said Wainwright. 
“He’s here in the house now, I think. 
He is a neighbor of ours. I'll send for 
him.” 

The butler who appeared in answer 
to Wainwright’s ring was told to find 
Mr. Bennett and bring him to Mr. 
Wainwright at once. When he had de- 
parted on this errand, Horigan made 
a few inquiries as to the personal char- 
acteristics of Bennett and as to the 
possibility of handling him = easily. 
Wainwright put his mind at rest on 
that point. 

“He’s in love with my niece, Dallas 
Wainwright,” he said, “and until her 
brother Perry is twenty-five I control 


the money their father left them. Per- 
ry’s about twenty-one now.” 

“Dead easy,” said Horigan. ‘“Ben- 
nett’s the man, if he agrees. We'll 


teach him a better game than tennis or 
polo.” 

Bennett appeared a moment or so 
later, and was introduced to Horigan, 
and soon after was asked if he would 
like to run for mayor. Alwyn had suf- 
fered one shock this morning. This 
was shock number two, and a surpris- 
ing one to say the least. 

His strong, impassive face showed 
no signs of surprise or unusual emotion 
of any kind; but for a moment the 
young man stood leaning against the 
table, dazed and bewildered. 

Could it be that this was some joke? 
But the reputation of Wainwright was 
not that of a joker; nor was Horigan 
given to practical jokes. The faces of 
the two, the one crafty, calculating, seri- 
ously subtle; the other heavy-jowled, 
stern, strong to brutality -these were 
not the faces of men who trifled away 
their time with jokes of this kind. 

There was a long silence while Ben- 


nett stood without speaking, looking 
from one to the other. 
Horigan broke the tension. He had 


the intuitive knowledge of the nature 
and feelings of others that belongs to 
every leader of men and that no amount 
of brutality or aggressiveness could 
wholly blunt. 


He could read Alwyn’s 
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face, in its strength, simplicity and the 
quality of self-control that was the 
man’s dominant characteristic. He 
pushed Alwyn into a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said. ‘Take it easy. 
We'll tell you all about this. You 
know that we control this nomination.” 

Bennett sat down and bit the end 
from a cigar. which Horigan had 
pressed into his hand. He had been 
doing a lot of thinking since his talk 
with Dallas that morning. He had 
been seeking in his mind for some ave- 
nue of usefulness, for some way in 
which he could show that he was some- 
thing more than a rich man’s son. This 
was the ideal chance perhaps—but could 
it be possible? It seemed too oppor- 
tune, too good to be true. 

“You don’t explain why you want 
me,” he said slowly. 

“It’s going to be a hard fight this 
year,” said Horigan. 

“Yes,” said Alwyn, whose self-pos- 
session had fully returned, “a hard 
fight. You think that you have no 
chance and you have chosen me for the 
sacrifice. Offer received and declined 
with thanks.” He rose to his feet while 
Horigan regarded him with a good deal 
of interest visible on his heavy face. 

A knowledge of human nature was 
necessary in his business, and the fact 
that he did not generally mingle with 
young men of Alwyn’s class did not 
prevent him from knowing their gen- 
eral characteristics and springs of ac- 
tion. 

Nine out of ten, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred young men placed as _ this 
young man was, would have shown an 
alacrity for an honor of this sort. A 
feeling of flattered vanity would have 
prevented a cool consideration of what 
the offer meant. This was a young 
man of another sort, a horse of another 
color. Horigan liked the color and 
grunted. 

“Mr. Horigan expects to win,” put 
in Wainwright persuasively. 

“That's what I do,” said Horigan 
emphatically. “But win or lose, it’s a 
fine chance for a young man to show 
what he’s made of. See what it is. 
Even if you lose you’ll make a name for 














yourself. There’s a big chance for you 
to win.” 

“TI accept,” said Alwyn suddenly. 
Then he turned and looked searchingly 
at the two men he faced. Some knowl- 
edge of their character, some vague 
premonition of what might be expected 
of him, made him speak again even 
while they were 
expressing their 
satisfaction at his 
acceptance. 

“Look here, gen- 
tlemen,” he said, 
“if I am elected I 
keep my oath of of- 
fice.” 

“Certainly you 
will,” said Wain- 
wright, patting him 
on the arm. 

“Don’t make any 
mistake, gentle- 
men. I mean that. 
If elected I shall 
keep my oath of of- 
fice.” 

Horigan slapped 
him on the back. 
“Sure you will,” he 
said. “Sure you 
will.” 

There were 
times when Hori- 
gan permitted him- 
self the luxury of 
a_ sardonic — grin. 
One of these times 
occurred when he 
turned away from 
Bennett to look for 
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rapidly that at times it seemed to him 
as if he were living in a dream. It 
had been a violent change for him, from 
a life of elegant idling among people 
of his own class, from a succession of 
days in which the biggest interest was 
a game of polo and the hardest work 
the arrangement of his list of social 
duties, to a life 
spent among ll 
sorts and condi- 
tions of men, full 
of arduous hand- 
shaking and cam- 
paigning, and 
punctuated with 
speeches which re- 
quired hard mental 
work for. their 
preparation as well 
as physical energy 
for their delivery. 

To the surprise 
of the majority of 
his friends, Alwyn 
was an unqualified 
success aS a cam- 
paigner. Although 
he had_ inherited 
wealth and one of 
the most respected 
names in the coun- 
try, there was 
nothing of the snob 
about Alwyn. His 
impassivity 
of countenance and 
cooimess of de- 
meanor, which had 
been taken as evi- 
dences of stolidity 


his hat. He had while he was wast- 
seen young men ing his time, be- 
who were in earn- Phelan, leader of the Eighth, came the indica- 
est before. There tions of strength 


was some force and character to this 
young Bennett. He came of good 
stock. His father had been a force in 
the party. 3ut Horigan understood 
the handling of strong men as well as 


weaklings. It was his vocation. 
IEEE 
The next seven or eight months 


passed rapidly for Alwyn Bennett, so 





and bottom in the young man who was 
making the most exciting campaign that 
the city had known in years. 

Alwyn in a_ half-joking spirit had 
turned out to help his friend Lorimer 
in the campaign of a year before. He 
had learned at that time that he was 
possessed of the mysterious faculty 
which enabled him to hold the attention 
of an assemblage of men, to amuse or 











“The Boss 
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GivinG Orders 


The three sat in a room in the City Hall, giving orders to their political lieutenants. 


arouse them with his speech, to sway 
them to his will. 

Now he was using that power in so- 
ber earnest, and putting every ounce of 
energy that there was in him to the 
effort. His friends had always said of 
him that it was hard to start him fight- 
ing, but once started a great deal harder 
to stop him. Now he was fairly 
started. 

It was an up-hill fight at the first. 
but he fought it without flinching, on 
the back platform of carts addressing 
street crowds, in vacant lofts or stores, 
addressing noon-day meetings in the 
business district, on the platforms of 
big, crowded halls addressing mass- 
meetings in the evening. 

Horigan let him alone after a few 
hints at the outset. He realized that 
his candidate would do better without 
interference, and he had other details 
to attend to. 

The night of the election seemed like 
a nightmare to Alwyn. He sat in an 
inner room in the campaign headquar- 


ters with Horigan and a few of the 
other leaders in the party. From time 
to time bulletins of the election were 
brought in, from time to time bursts of 
cheering from the street penetrated 
within the closed doors. 

At eleven o'clock it was all over. 
Alwyn Bennett had swept the city and 
was chosen as the next mayor, the 
youngest mayor that the city had ever 
known. 

He did not sleep that night, nor did 
he speak much to those who crowded 
around him to congratulate him on his 
success. He was thinking of other 
things. He could see now that there 
were larger possibilities thrust upon 
him. 

He had entered into this fight on ac- 
count of Dallas. She was now abroad, 
in Paris, he had heard, and sometimes 
he hoped that she was following his 
campaign through the newspapers 
which were sent to her. 

It was characteristic of him that he 
never once wrote to her during the 
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campaign. He had told her that he 
was going to make something of him- 
self. It would be time enough to write 
to her when he had fulfilled his promise. 

He saw now that this making some- 
thing of himself meant more than he 
had thought at the first. It meant more 
than success or personal achievement ; it 
meant ideals, honor, a sense of responsi- 
bility and duty to the people of the city 
who had chosen him. 

He had promised them many things 
—a clean administration, a rigid econ- 
omy in all city expenditures, an admin- 
istration for the people, free and clear 
from any domination of the party 
bosses. He remembered these promises 
on the night of his triumph. 

He had heard politicians speak cyn- 
ically in regard to these pledges, but he 
meant to keep them, and it was firm 
in that intention that he took his oath 
of office and entered upon his duties as 
mayor. 

Many things that might have been 
made difficult for another man were 
easy for Alwyn on account of the repu- 
tation that his father had left behind 
him. All through the personnel of the 
city government were people who had 
loved and respected his father, the gen- 
eral, people who owed much to him 
and were prepared to pay their debt of 
gratitude in helping his son in every 
way possible. 

The doorkeeper of the mayor’s office 
in the City Hall was a Grand Army 
man who had fought under the general 
in the great war and had after served 
under him in private life. As Alwyn 
listened to his praise of his dead leader 
he understood more fully the obliga- 
tions that came to him with such a par- 
entage; he could see more clearly why 
it was that his mother worshiped his 
father’s memory with such fervor, why 
it had become the most beautiful thing 
in her life. 

The path, however, of a public of- 
ficial is never a path of roses. There 
were people who wanted things which 
he felt that he must refuse if he wished 
to keep his oath of office. Many of 
these people had been among his sup- 
porters in the campaign and did not 
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hesitate to refer to that. Nor did Al- 
wyn hesitate in refusing them special 
privileges... He felt that he was ma- 
king enemies, but he could tell from the 
tone of the city newspapers that he 
was making friends also, not among 
the politicians, perhaps, but among the 
people who had voted for him. 

There were pleasant things about the 
office, too. There were petty wrongs 
that he could put right, there were 
chances to help people legitimately. He 
had been of some help to Cynthia Gar- 
rison. 

A year or so previously her father, a 
bank president, had shot himself. It 
was discovered that he had been specu- 
lating with the trust funds in his care 
and lost, that he had committed suicide 
to avoid the consequences, and had died 
a beggar as well as a suicide. 

Rumor said that another financier 
had deliberately led him into the trap, 
had won through his loss, profited 
through his death, and escaped scot- 
free. At any rate, Cynthia, born and 
brought up to wealth, had been left 
penniless. She had refused to become 
a burden on her wealthier friends, she 
had refused to marry, although Perry 
Wainwright, Dallas’ brother, who was 
to come into plenty of money, had 
wanted her to. 

She was now working in the mayor’s 
office, an assistant to his secretary. Al- 
wyn had been able to do that much for 
her. He had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that now, after all the trouble which 
she had gone through, after the loss of 
her brother, who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared after the terrible disgrace at- 
tending her father’s death, she was now 
happy again, pleasantly employed, with 
a chance to forget in her work some- 
thing of what she had undergone. 

Alwyn had often wondered what had 
become of young Garrison, whom he 
had remembered slightly as a freshman 
at Yale. He had helped Cynthia in 
the efforts she had made to find his 
whereabouts, but all the efforts had been 
fruitless. 

At present, however, Alwyn had lit- 
tle time to think of Cynthia and her 
troubles. There were other things of 
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The Receonaliation’ 


“You didn’t understand,” said Alwyn. “You couldn’t understand. 


But do you believe in me now?” 


greater present importance to occupy 
his mind. For some time past he had 
not altogether liked the attitude taken 
by Horigan, the party boss, who, with 
Wainwright, had offered him the nomi- 
nation. Of Wainwright he saw but lit- 
tle, although he expected to see a little 
more of him now that Dallas was re- 
turning from Europe. 

Horigan, however, seemed to feel 
that the mayor’s office belonged to him. 
He had never had any disagreement 
with Alwyn, but the latter had felt for 





some time that a disagree- 
ment of some kind was im- 
minent. 

After his usual fashion he 
had preserved an unmoved 
appearance, but he had been 
doing a lot of thinking. He 
began to understand what 
“boss” in a party really 
meant, and he knew that 
there must be a fight very 
soon to decide whether Hori- 
gan was his “boss,” as he 
had been the “boss” of a 
good many of the previous 
mayors and city officials. 

This winter morning, as 
he threw aside his coat, lit a 
cigar and picked up a docu- 
ment that lay uppermost on 
the pile of papers with which 
the big table in the mayor’s 
office was stacked, he felt 
the fight was likely to come 
off very soon. 

The paper was a copy of 
the Borough Street Railway 
Franchise bill which had 
been passed by the Board of 
Aldermen, and was now 
awaiting his signature. 

Alwyn had spent more 
than one hard night in con- 
sultation with the corpora- 
tion counsel, and in careful 
study of what the bill meant. 
If Alwyn had any idea of its 
purpose, it was a deliberate 
steal from the city of price- 
less franchises in perpetuity. 
An interview that he had 
held that morning with Phe- 
lan, leader of the Eighth, the biggest 
power in the city outside of Horigan, 
had made this opinion stronger. 

Phelan was a strong man, but of a 
different type from Horigan, more 
generous, more good-natured, not quite 
so forceful in manner, a little more of 
the fox and perhaps not quite so much 
of the bulldog. Phelan had come to 
him that morning and advised him not 
to sign the franchise bill, declaring that 
it was the worst steal that the city had 
known in a generation, and that if Al- 
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wyn signed it he would be remembered 
all his life as the mayor who had per- 
mitted the steal to be made. 

Phelan had never been noted as a 
reform force in politics, but he was an 
enemy of Horigan’s, and Alwyn saw 
instinctively that his advice was good. 
The mayor had been nominated and 
elected by the Horigan wing of the 
party, but he felt that morning as he 
and Phelan shook hands after their in- 
terview that he was a man more after 
his own heart than Horigan, and more 
likely to be his friend in a struggle to 
give the city a clean administration. 

Later that morning he had _ seen 
Wainwright, the head of the rival city 
railroad company. To his great sur- 
prise Wainwright had announced him- 
self as in favor of the bill. Alwyn had 
asked him for reasons, and Wainwright 
in his smooth, crafty fashion had gone 
into a long discussion of the stimulus 
that competition gave to the service on 
rival city lines and the financial injury 
that it would work to the widows and 
orphans who held stock in the Borough 
Street Railway if the bill were vetoed. 

Alwyn had a keen remembrance of 
various times in Wainwright's career 
when he had not regarded the values 
of competition, but had stamped it out 
ruthlessly. Also he felt that the ex- 
pressions of concern for the small in- 
vestors in the stock came peculiarly 
from such thin, cruel lips. 

He was puzzled as he sat down to 
glance over the bill once more, but 
sprang up with an exclamation of glad 
surprise when the old doorkeeper, who 
had served under his father, came in 
and laid two cards on the table. One 
of the cards was that of his mother, 
the other bore the name of Dallas 
Wainwright. 

Alwyn was shaking her by the hand 
a moment later, all thought of the fran- 
chise bill out of his head. For the mo- 
ment the man of affairs and responsi- 
bilities had disappeared and left the boy 
who had played tennis and fished and 
enjoyed youth and outdoors with Dal- 
las a year before. 

His face changed, however, as Mr. 
Scott Gibbs, looking very handsome 
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and debonair, entered the room, bowing 
and smiling in most courteous fashion. 

Mr. Gibbs, it seems, had met the 
ladies at the Wainwrights’, and had 
been gallant enough to offer to escort 
them to the mayor’s office. He seemed 
to be in high good humor. 

“There,” he said, indicating Alwyn 
with a wave of his cane, “sits the man 
who, with a stroke of his pen, can send 
Borough stock up to ninety or a hun- 
dred and down to practically nothing. 
The mere announcement that he in- 
tended to veto the franchise caused the 
stock to break eight points to-day.” 

Gibbs beamed upon the mayor, and 
the ladies looked at him admiringly, but 
Alwyn’s face was set like a mask. He 
had within him the consciousness that 
the fight was on. He had felt that it 
was coming—the fight over the fran- 
chise bill. 

He knew, in this fight, that Horigan 
was his enemy, and, since this morn- 
ing, that Wainwright would fight him, 
too. Now he saw in a flash that Gibbs 
was arrayed against him. 

He had some idea of the Gibbs 
method of fighting. He remembered 
certain incidents in his college career. 
He had often seen that smile on- Gibbs’ 
face, and he knew that it generally 
meant a mean, unexpected blow. His 
jaw set hard. 

“Are you going to veto it?” asked 
Dallas innocently. She was thinking 
more of the man than of the bill at the 
present moment, wondering at the 
change that had taken place in him, 
hoping that she had had some share in 
It. 

Gibbs interrupted before the mayor 
could answer. 

“He can’t tell. you,’ he said. “It 
wouldn’t be fair to his friends. You 
see, it’s generally understood that the 
men back of the bill are those who gave 
him his present opportunity, and it 
would not be right to use his power to 
the disadvantage of those who gave it 
to him.” 

Alwyn could understand now what 
Gibbs was doing, what he was attempt- 
ing with this smooth, easy-flowing 
stream of talk. 
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They were both in love with Dallas, 
and Gibbs would take care that he did 
not appear in too good a light in her 
eyes. 

He did not answer, but sat down and 
began to run over the papers on his 
desk. 

Gibbs turned to Dallas. “It’s only 
repeating what I have heard on the 
street,” he said. “I am glad that the 
break came to-day. It enabled people 
to buy a stock that should be good at 
a low figure. For my own part, I 
don’t mind telling you that our own 
firm invested pretty heavily in it. You 
see how fully I am placing myself at 
the mayor’s mercy when I tell him this.” 

Bennett sprang to his feet. He had 
none of the subtlety of Gibbs, none of 
the graceful courtesy and smoothness 
of speech, but he was in nowise lack- 
ing in the ability to speak for himself. 

“This isn’t fair,” he said, walking to- 
ward Gibbs and addressing himself di- 
rectly to him. “You have no right to 
come here and thrust this information 
upon me. What you tell me will not 
influence my position in the least.” 

Alwyn’s directness of speech, his 
steady glance, a latent power in his 
personality that became evident at a 
moment like this, were too much for 
thé urbane Gibbs. He lost that grace- 
ful composure that was his most nota- 
ble characteristic. He stammered, and 
finally bowed himself out, saying that 
his time was short and that he must 
get back to “the Street.” 

A moment later the mayor was alone 
with Dallas, his mother having gone off 
to visit for a few moments with Cyn- 
thia Garrison, whom she loved and 
pitied. For a few moments the mayor 
chatted with Dallas, asking her for 
news of her trip abroad, listening to ac- 
counts of her glorious holiday on the 
Mediterranean, in Egypt and France. 

Then they both fell silent, Dallas 
looking down and toying with her muff, 
the mayor sitting quite still at his desk. 
She felt that he was looking at her. 
Suddenly she raised her head and im- 
pulsively offered him her hand. 

“I followed your campaign in the 
papers,” she said, “every move in it, 


every speech, Then, when I read of 
the election and saw that your splendid 
fight had carried the whole ticket to 
victory, and saw what the papers pre- 
dicted for you, I was proud—proud 
that a man had found himself and that 
perhaps I had helped him.” 

“You did it,” said Alwyn, 

There was a pause, and then Alwyn 
was holding both her hands. The girl 
had dropped her eyes again. 

“You told me to find my work,” he 
said, “and I have found it. You told 
me to do it to the best of my ability; 
I have tried. You have made a man of 
me. No matter what I do in the future 
it will mean nothing unless you share 
it. I have grown since you went away, 
and as I have grown my love for you 
has grown. It is the one real thing in 
my life.” 

Dallas did not speak, but looked at 
him. As his mother entered the room 
he read in her eyes much more than 
she had told him. ‘May I see you this 
evening ?” he asked, as he helped her on 
with her coat. She nodded without 
speaking. 

That same afternoon Alwyn had an- 
other interview, and of a different sort. 
Horigan had heard that the mayor had 
been in consultation with his political 
enemy, Phelan. He wanted to know 
about that. He had heard also that it 
was rumored that the mayor was to 
veto his Borough Railroad Franchise 
bill. He wanted to know about that. 
He wanted Bennett to understand that 
no man could be friendly with Horigan 
and Phelan at the same time. He 
wanted him to understand, moreover, 
that the Borough Franchise bill was a 
Horigan measure and must be passed. 

Horigan was used to having his way. 
When crossed it was his custom to 
crush his opponent by sheer brute force 
of a ferocious and masterful person- 
ality. If that failed—well, there were 
other slower methods, and Horigan 
could use them all. 

The leader of a political machine is 
in much the same position as the leader 
of a wolf-pack. He must fight for his 
position, he must tolerate no opposition, 
for such toleration means defeat. 

















At present there was only one man 
in the city who was not afraid of Hori- 
gan. That was Phelan, leader of the 
Eighth, who knew personally every 
voter in his district and had no fear in 
his heart. 

florigan was determined to crush 
him because he must be crushed, and 
Phelan had made several threats as to 
something he was going to let fall on 
Ilorigan some day that would crush 
him flat. 

Horigan was laying his pipes for 
Phelan, but had never calculated on the 
young mayor as a factor in the politi- 
cal situation. At first he tried his 
usual methods—they failed. Alwyn 
could feel the growing strength within 
him. A year ago, that morning, per- 
haps, he told himself, Horigan might 
have had his way with him, but not 
now. From bluster Horigan came 
down to specific threats. 

“You sign that bill,” he said, “or 
your political career ends right here. 
I can pull you down just as easy as I 
put you up. You've got to do it. It’s 
come to a show-down.” 

lor the first time in the interview 
Alwyn raised his voice. Here was a 
challenge that sounded in his ears like 
a trumpet-call. He was in the thick 
of the fight, and felt the joy of battle. 

“A show-down!” he said. ‘Here’s 
where you get it. Vl show you that I 
have no man’s collar around my neck. 
You know that bill is not an honest 
bill, that it is a deliberate steal from 
the city amounting to millions of dol- 
lars. I can get two million dollars 
cash for the city for that same fran- 
chise. You know that, and I want you 
to know also that I’m no grafter.” 

“Veto it, then!” said Horigan be- 
tween his teeth. “I'll pass it over your 
head. You think I don’t control a ma- 
jority. Ill get one. Understand?” 

“T understand. I understand that 


you mean bribery, and let me tell you 
that I'll not only jail the aldermen who 
take the bribes but the ‘gentlemen’ who 
give them.” 

“Do you know who’s back of the 
bill? Wainwright, the uncle of the girl 
you're in love with.” 
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“That’s no news to me,” said Alwyn. 

Horigan. won most of his fights 
through bluster, but he never went into 
one without other weapons. He was 
always prepared, his guns were always 
loaded, and he always reserved the 
heaviest gun till the last. 

He had come to that heaviest one 
now, although Alwyn had been a 
stouter foe than he had expected. 

He rose slowly to his feet, his un- 
dershot jaw a trifle more undershot 
than usual, his cigar cocked up at an 
acute angle, his head lowered and thrust 
forward, and a half-sneer curling his 
lips. 

“THere’s some news then, young fel- 
ler,” he said slowly. “Listen to this: 
Every dollar of her fortune, every dol- 
lar of her brother’s fortune has been 
invested in Borough Franchise Railway 
stock. Understand?” 

Alwyn understood. Horigan was 
speaking slowly and every word seemed 
to fall on him with a physical impact. 
He had not known this. Inwardly he 
was staggered, bewildered. 

“Beat this franchise and you ruin 
them both! See?” said Horigan. 

For a moment the young man stood 
still, staring at Horigan, pale to the 
lips. For a moment he felt himself 
weakening, going; but it was only for 
a moment. Even as Horigan turned 
away with a smile of triumph he 
snatched the copy of the bill from the 
table, scribbled something on it, and 
held it out to the boss. The bill was 
vetoed. 

IV. 

Given the right material in a man, 
circumstances are sure to bring it out. 
Circumstances were bringing out the 
manhood and resources of Alwyn Ben- 
nett. In the weeks that immediately 
followed his open break with Horigan 
he showed himself a born leader and 
politician, ready, resourceful, cool- 
headed. 

He had an able adviser in Phelan, 
Phelan who held the Eighth in the 
hollow of his hand, Phelan who knew 
every trick and turn in the game of poli- 
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tics, and who had promised Horigan 
he “would drop something on him. 

The first move that Alwyn made was 
for the benefit of Dallas. No one knew 
of it save himself and young Perry 
Wainwright, and he had sworn the boy 
to secrecy, getting his promise that he 
would teil not even Dallas herself. : 

Horigan had sought to crush him 
with the information that all of Dallas 
money was in Borough Franchise. Al- 
wyn meant to defeat that bill and kill 
the company, but he did not intend that 
the girl he loved should be ruined and 
made a dependent on her uncle. He 
was learning the ways of finance as 
well as those of practical politics. Act- 
ing under Alwyn’s instructions, Perry 
“sold short” a block of stock equal to 
the amount held in his and his sister's 
name in Borough Railway. ; 

Alwyn lent him the money to do this, 
but saw to it that he bought no more 
than an amount equal to the holdings 
of himself and sister. He meant to 
protect Dallas, but he did not mean to 
use his office for purposes of stock- 
gambling. 

The first immediate result of the fight 
was that he saw no more of Dallas. 
Wainwright was careful to represent to 
his niece that Alwyn was trying to ruin 
her. Moreover, he learned of the sale 
of stock through Perry, and immediate- 
ly accused the mayor of trying to de- 
feat the bill so that he could make 
money out of it through his short sale. 

The girl was loath to believe any- 
thing against Alwyn. She had known 
him so long and had trusted him so 
well. She had hoped so much from 
him. Night after night she thought 
things over, seeking in her mind for 
some defense for the mayor. She could 
find none, however. Alwyn would say 
nothing in his own behalf, and Gibbs 
and Wainwright were specious talkers. 
Since his break with Wainwright and 
Horigan, Alwyn would no longer come 
to the house. 

Dallas could understand how he felt 
about that; but there were other things 
that she could not understand. She 
tried hard to convince herself that since 
she had discovered Alwyn’s true charac- 
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ter she no longer cared for him; but it 
was hard. 

She met him at last at the Adminis- 
tration Ball. She had intended to say 
nothing to him beyond the usual for- 
malities, but when she saw him again 
she felt for the moment that the things 
they charged him with could not be true, 
that there must be some horrible mis- 
take. Impulsively, she spoke to him 
of the matter that was nearest her heart. 

“You know that Mr. Gibbs is inter- 
ested in that Borough Railroad Fran- 
chise,” she said. “I heard you say it 
yourself.” 

She had noticed with a quickening 
of all her pulses how Alwyn’s face 
had lighted up in the old way when she 
approached him through the crowd. 
Now, with a sinking heart, she saw it 
set again into hard lines which she had 
never seen when they were boy and 
girl together, but which were habitual 
to it now. 

“Please don’t talk about those 
things,” he said. “In a few days, in a 
week, perhaps, I can explain things.” 

“T must talk about them. You know 
it, don’t you?” 

“Ves” 

“And do you know that Perry—to 
say nothing of myself—is heavily in- 
volved, too? Do you know that if you 
succeed all the money we have will be 
lost ?” 

Alwyn winced as though in pain. 
“Dallas!” was all he said. 

“You know it?” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Bennett slowly. 

“You know that it means ruin for us 
and yet you still oppose it.” 

Alwyn looked up, meeting her eyes. 
“Tt is my duty to oppose it,” he said. 

As he spoke Wainwright joined 
them. He had evidently heard their con- 
versation. 

“Your duty!” he said. “You selected 
her brother as a catspaw to sell short 
for you. That was the sort of duty. 
You did it to make money. You are 
fighting that bill to make money in the 
market. We can see why you fight the 
bill.” 

There was a dull-red flush under 
Alwyn’s dark skin. His eyes narrowed 























as he looked at Wainwright. Dallas 
caught him by the arm, 

“This isn’t true, Alwyn!” she cried. 
“It can’t be true. Say it isn’t true. 
Deny it, Alwyn! If it is true you can 
explain, can’t you?” 

For a moment the mayor’s lip quiv- 
ered and his face lost its immobility. 
Then he drew himself away from the 
girl. He-had hoped blindly that she 
would trust him without an explana- 
tion. He was too proud to give one 
now. 

The girl looked at him, trying in vain 
to read his countenance. While she 
was standing there, Gibbs joined the 
group. Alwyn’s face set a little harder 
as he nodded to him. 

“You see,” said Wainwright. “What 
do you think of your ideal now?” 


Dallas slowly drew herself away 
from the mayor, her face lost its 
eagerness. She spoke in a tired voice. 


“I thought I knew him,” she said. “I 
thought I understood him. Mr. Gibbs, 
you have waited for your answer long 
enough. Any time you desire it now, 
it will be ready.” 

Alwyn turned upon her with a sud- 
den movement. “You mean?” he said. 

“You know what I mean,” said Dal- 
las. “Mr. Gibbs, will you give me your 
arm?” 

Alwyn Bennett was not given to out- 
ward displays of emotion. When he 
turned to meet Phelan, who, like every 
other politician in the city, big or little, 
attended the Administration Ball, his 
voice was steady and his face composed. 

Phelan was dressed in evening 
clothes several sizes too tight for him. 
His face was shining and his brow was 
beaded with perspiration, but he was 
in high good humor. 

The fight against Horigan and the 
franchise bill was going well. Phelan 
and the mayor had seen, one after the 
other, all af the aldermen. Wainwright 
and Horigan could count on only thir- 
teen votes, and the amended bill which 
was to have been passed over the may- 
or’s veto seemed sure of defeat. 

Phelan came to report that Roberts, 
the most doubtful of all, had just been 
whipped into line, and had given his 
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pledge to vote against the bill. Slap- 
ping the mayor on the back, Phelan 
went off to join Thompson, Wain- 
wright’s secretary. The mayor looked 
curiously after Thompson. 

Thompson was surely a_ peculiar 
young man. He had served Wain- 
wright like a slave for five years, and 
was in every way a model secretary. 
There was something about him; AlI- 
wyn had noticed it, and Phelan had no- 
ticed it. The two had paid the mayor 
a visit at his house the night before, 
and now Alwyn knew something about 
the young man’s history that would 
have surprised greatly a good many of 
the guests at the ball, had they heard it. 

He had little time to think of Thomp- 
son at the present moment. He knew 
that Horigan had not given up the 
fight. A judge of the Supreme Court, 
who was known as a Horigan man, 
had spoken seriously to him, as father 
to son, in regard to his foolishness in 
fighting Borough Railway, and had sug- 
gested that the nomination for the gov- 
ernorship of the State might be his for 
the asking if he let the bill go through 
in its amended form. 

Bennett had rejected the bribe in 
no equivocal terms. The next move 
that Horigan made was more likely to 
be in the form of a threat than a bribe. 
He was beginning to understand that 
gentleman’s method of doing business. 
He was wondering what the next move 
would be, when Horigan himself tapped 
him on the shoulder. The two were in 
an alcove off the main body of the ball- 
room, and for the moment alone. Hori- 
gan’s face wore an expression of 
saturnine triumph. 

“T’'ve got you this time, young fel- 
low,” he said. “Do you hear? I've 
got you!” 

“T hear,” said Bennett. 

“Do you? Well, it’s a fight between 
you and me, and I’ve been looking your 
record over. It’s clean; but how about 
your father’s? What would you say if 
I told you that he was—a grafter?” 

“T would say that you lied,” said Al- 
wyn quietly. ‘You'll have to do better 
than that if you want any one to say 
anything else.” 
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Horigan thrust his jaw out with an 
ugly sneer. “You don’t suppose that 
I’d come to you with a story like this 
without the proofs?” he said. “I’ve got 
the proofs. I remembered that your 
father had made his money pretty fast, 
that he belonged to the organization, 
and that he built the library and the 
aqueduct. I had the specifications for 
both buildings and sent them to Morris 
and Cherrington, the engineers. You 
know that they are the best in the land. 
They can’t be bought. I’ve got the 
facts now. The facts are here on 
paper, in black and white. Their re- 
port shows that they were.two of the 
crookedest pieces of work ever done— 
inferior materials, when the materials 
called for were used at all; granite 
casings instead of granite, foundations 
half the required depth. Oh, look at 
the papers yourself. Here they are. If 
siich a coarse and rotten piece of work 
were tried to-day it would be exposed 
before morning. Your father! He 
was the king of the grafters.” 

Horigan threw a sheaf of typewrit- 
ten papers on the table. In a daze Al- 
wyn snatched them up and scanned 
them. For a moment the lines of type 
swam before his eyes. Then they be- 
came clear—terribly clear. There was 
silence in the room, save for the crisp 
rustle of paper as Alwyn turned over 
leaf after leaf. 

His father! His mother had so often 
held him up as a model of honesty. He 
had been accustomed to look upon him 
as the ideal type of man, the one hon- 
est man in politics, his ideal, his moth- 
er’s ideal. Alwyn sat down and looked 
up at Horigan. 

“That’s all right,” said the boss. 
“Take your time about it. Read them 
over all night. I’ve got another copy. 
Only remember that if the Borough 
Railway Franchise bill doesn’t go 
through those papers will be made pub- 
a. 

Horigan wheeled about and marched 
from the room. He had played his 
trump-card. He had tried one thing 
after another only to find the young 
mayor adamant; but Alwyn had never 
bargained for this. 


Late that night his mother found Al- 
wyn alone, brooding. She questioned 
him, but in the beginning he did not 
answer all her questions. She could 
see that something was wrong. She 
finally learned of her husband’s dis- 
honesty. Alwyn at last told her all. 


V. 

Alwyn did not yield. His only an- 
swer to this last threat of Horigan was 
to redouble his efforts to strengthen 
the opposition to the franchise bill in 
the Board of Aldermen. 

Two or three week-kneed aldermen 
who had wavered to the last went over 
to the mayor’s side. The public opin- 
ion which he had been able to arouse 
was too much for them to face. Al- 
wyn’s political resourcefulness had been 
underrated by Horigan, even as his 
strength of character had been under- 
rated. He was fighting Horigan to the 
death, and on the evening of the spe- 
cial meeting of the board, when the 
franchise bill was to come up for its 
final hearing, Wainwright felt that 
they were beaten. Horigan, however, 
was still confident. 

Gibbs had lost his nerve completely. 
His true character came out in a crisis 
like this; all the appearance of strength 
and manliness fell away from him, and 
he was shown in his naked cowardice. 
Horigan looked at him in undisguised 
contempt as the three—Wainwright, 
Gibbs and Horigan—sat in a room in 
the City Hall, giving orders to their 
political lieutenants and trying in vain 
to get by wire two of the aldermen who 
had gone over to the other side at the 
last moment, Wainwright showed less 
emotion than either of the others. It 
is likely, however, that he would have 
shown considerable had he known of a 
meeting that was taking place in an- 
other part of the building at that very 
moment. There were three parties to 
the meeting—Phelan, the mayor and a 
third man. The third man was none 
other than Thompson, Wainwright’s 
private secretary. 

The council-chamber of the Board of 
Aldermen was packed that night. The 




















gallery was filled with spectators, and 
extra police had been called out and 
stationed at all the exits. The city had 
never known such excitement over a 
municipal measure. Dallas and Perry 
Wainwright were there, and through 
the courtesy of Horigan secured seats 
near the door. Dallas had insisted on 
going. Her whole fortune was at stake, 
but, although she hated to admit it to 
herself, she was thinking more of Al- 
wyn Bennett than she was of the loss 
of her money. She had not seen him 
since she had broken with him on the 
night of the Administration Ball. 

The heat in the crowded hall was 
stifling, the din was deafening. She 
rose unsteadily to her feet and asked 
Perry to take her into the little ante- 
room through which they had entered 
the main chamber, and which was shut 
off from the general public. There 
they met Phelan, boss of the Eighth, 
Horigan’s enemy and Alwyn’s friend. 
Phelan started forward and caught 
Perry by the arm. 

“You're the man I want to see,” he 
said. “I want to ask you about that lie 
they are telling in there, about the 
mayor selling Borough stock through 
you. He won't explain, and you must. 
This story must be denied. Tell what 
you know about it. I know it’s not 
SOW 
“He did it, Mr. Phelan,” interrupted 
Dallas bitterly. ‘He admitted it to 
me. He did it for the profit there was 
in it, if you want to know why.” 

“Profit!” cried Phelan. “What profit 
was that for him when he might easy 
have made a million if he wanted to be 
crooked? All he had to do was to 
keep his hands off and he might have 
made a million. Now look here, Mr. 
Perry Wainwright, you’ve got to tell 
about this. His honor is too proud to 
explain, but you've got to. He may 
have bound you to secrecy and all that, 
but you’ve got to disregard that. His 
political career is at stake. He’s an 
honest man, and the people in that 
room have a right to know that he’s 
honest. It’s up to you.” 

Dallas had sunk into a chair and 
looked appealingly at her brother. What 
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Phelan had said had put things in a 
new light.. 

“Oh, Perry,” she said, “tell me! He 
didn’t sell those stocks to make money.” 

“Certainly not,” said Perry etmphat- 
ically. “Any one who thinks that must 
have weeds in his roof-garden. He 
sold them for me, but principally, Dal- 
las, for you. He had advised all the 
stockholders to sell out when he said 
that he was going to fight the bill to 
the end. It was uncle against Alwyn, 
and I was for Alwyn. Uncle refused 
to surrender the stock which he held in 
our name. So, on Alwyn’s advice, I 
sold the exact amount of our holdings 
to protect us when the bill should be 
defeated.” 

Phelan grasped Perry by the arm, 
and started to drag him from the room. 

“You've got to come with me, young 
man,” he panted, “in there to tell the 
truth to all those people.” 

The door slammed behind them and 
Dallas was left alone. She knew that 
Alwyn was in the building, and she 
meant to find him. As she started to- 
ward the other door she heard voices 
beyond in a second anteroom adjoin- 
ing the room she was in. The door was 
half-opened, and she could hear the 
voices plainly. 

Involuntarily she stood still and lis- 
tened. Gibbs and Bennett, the man she 
was pledged to marry and the man she 
loved, were talking together on the 
other side of the door. Gibbs was 
speaking in a queer, strained tone. 

“You've won this fight on the bill 
and I’ve lost,” he was saying. “I’ve 
lost all, for, unknown to Wainwright 
and Horigan, I bought up the stock that 
you sold short. I’m ruined, but I've 
won something that you want and have 
lost.” 

“T don’t understand,” Alwyn’s voice 
was very cold and quiet. 

“Listen: I’ve won Dallas. You want 
her; but she was tricked into engaging 
herself to marry me. She can't go 
back on her word unless I release her. 
As long as I hold her to her promise 
she’ll keep it. You want me to speak 
plainly, and I will. A word from you 
and the Borough Franchise bill will 
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pass. It’s not too late even now. Say 
it and I'll break the engagement and 
leave Dallas free to marry you. If you 
don’t say it I'll marry her. You won't 
refuse?” 

“T do refuse,” said Alwyn suddenly. 
Dallas could hear him rising to his feet 
and approaching Gibbs. “I thought I 
knew you pretty well, how mean and 
despicable you could be; but I didn’t 
know the half of it. And now listen: 
After this keep out of my way, don’t 
come near me or speak to me, for if you 
do I’ll serve you worse than I did be- 
fore.” 

Dallas drew back as Gibbs passed 
her. She could not tell whether or not 
he had seen her nor did she care. A 
moment later she was face to face with 
Alwyn. 

“Forgive me, Alwyn,” she said. “I 
shall never forgive myself—for all that 
I said and did.” 

“You didn’t understand,” said Alwyn, 
taking her hands in his. “You couldn’t 
understand. But do you believe in me 
now ?” 

They drew closer to each other, and 
when she raised her eyes to him he re- 
quired no further answer to his ques- 
tion. 


A little later that evening Bennett 
attended a meeting of another sort in 
the same room. The other parties to it 
were Phelan, Horigan and Wainwright, 
the latter mentioned having been sum- 
moned after their defeat in the matter 
of the franchise bill. Alwyn told them 
that he intended to publish his father’s 
story and make good the peculations 
from the city out of his own pocket. 

“You’ve got us beat,” said Horigan 
bluntly. “Name your price. What do 
you want?” 

“Nothing,” said the mayor shortly. 
“T have no price.” 

“Why did you send for us, then?” 
said Wainwright, with an ugly curl of 
his thin lips. Alwyn turned on him 
suddenly. Some of the latent passion 
of the man blazed forth suddenly in 
his eyes. 

“To tell you that you are to be in- 
dicted for bribery,” he said; “to tell 


you that you have come to the end of 
your rope, to show you the son of the 
man you betrayed and brought to his 
death.” 

He flung the door open suddenly, and 
Thompson entered, facing his former 
employer and looking him full in the 
eyes. There was an expression in those 
eyes that Wainwright did not like. He 
stepped back unsteadily. 

“Thompson!” he stammered. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“That man’s name is Garrison,” said 
the mayor slowly. “He’s the missing 
brother of Cynthia Garrison, the son 
of the man you betrayed, the man you 
ruined. Phelan knows the facts in the 
case. He was chief of police at the 
time Garrison’s father committed sui- 
cide. He knew something about the 
hushing up of your end of the case.” 

“You have betrayed me,” said Wain- 
wright, staring at Garrison, his face 
suddenly turned the color of ashes. 

“Betrayed you!” said Garrison. 
“What have I been waiting and watch- 
ing for else? Why did I enter your 
employ and slave for you night and 
day? Why did I learn all your secrets? 
I found my mother dead, my father a 
disgraced suicide, my little sister de- 
pendent on others! You did it! I 
couldn’t get any one to tell me, but I put 
things together and understood. I 
schemed and planned and plotted, and 
I knew the day I went to work for you 
that your turn would come some time. 
I schooled myself to be deferential 
when my fingers were itching to be at 
your throat. I made copies of your 
confidential despatches. I kept the orig- 
inals of your letters and left you the 
copy. I kept track of the checks by 
which you completed your transactions. 
I secured the proofs, the absolute 
proofs. I turned them over to the 
mayor. You'll go to jail—you’ll go to 
jail, and when you come out I'll kill 
you!” 

Bennett had to seize young Garrison 
by the arms and drag him away from 
Wainwright, who had toppled into a 
chair. Ten minutes later he left, lean- 
ing heavily on Horigan’s arm, broken 
and ruined. 
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CH. GRUNWALD 


HEY couldn’t drag Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul, first selectman, into the 
Scotaze school war when it first 

started. 

He stil! held aloof when it was in full 
swing. 

“T wouldn’t run from a bear-fight,” 
he remarked to Hiram Look, “ ’cause if 
you lick, there’s the oil, the pelt and 
the reppytation. But northin’ sensible 
comes out of lickin’ live hornets; and 
dead hornets ain’t any good.” 

You understand, about the whole 
town got pulled into the imbroglio be- 
cause politics, prejudices, petty prin- 
ciples, parental grudges and pupils’ 
cussedness all combined to keep things 
moving. 

When, to start the thing, the two, 
old, hold-over hardshells of the school 
committee of three appointed a third 
of the same stripe as themselves to fill 
a vacancy caused by a death at ninety- 
two, Cap’n Sproul had no word to add 
to the popular grumbling. 

Previously, the law allowing a board 
of five, a special town meeting had 
elected three new members. The old 
board refused to recognize these new 
men, but insisted on their right to “fill 
a vacancy.” 

There’s no combination of frail hu- 
manity in this free country of univer- 
sal suffrage quite so touchy as to rights 
and powers as a school board. It’s one 
of the peculiar features of politics. 
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Scotaze suddenly awoke to the fact 
that she was, after all, secretly com- 
posed of two warring elements—con- 
servatives and liberals—and had only 
been waiting for some excuse like this 
school-committee fight in order to have 
it out. 

The first meeting of the double tri- 
umvirate could better be called a col- 
lision. It had been preceded by a 
week’s debate in all the public forums 
like Odbar Boadway’s store. The re- 
spective champions had been patted on 
the back and urged to stick it out. They 
went into session together, lugging the 
accumulated sourness of all the years of 
Scotaze’s wranglings and neighborhood 
quarrels—and thought their zeal was 
simply manifestation of interest in the 
public-school system of the town. 

“But for the ten minutes they was to- 
gether,” said Constable Zeburee Nute, 
manager of town hall and present as 
janitor, “I don’t b’lieve they could have 
told whuther there was a young one in 
town or not—ask ’em quick. ‘I move,’ 
says Buffum Bragg. ‘You set down,’ 
says old Doc Siprell. ‘You're a liar,’ 
says Lafayette Jackson. And _ then 
all j’ined in a chorus, words not set 
down in any school singin’ book that 
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my young ones have ever brought 
home, and let each other smell of their 
fists, and went off—three one way and 
three another.” This statement was 
made the morning after to Cap’n 
Sproul. 

“Let ’em fight,” replied Cap’n Sproul. 
“Ro’ds, care of paupers, fences, town 
books and, assessin’ taxes is my job. 
I ain’t got no card up in my winder 
askin’ Trouble to call and leave a quart 
of the thick kind.” 

When the three of the old board and 
the three of the new board, acting in- 
dependently, hired two sets of teachers 
for the town schools and started the 
double-track system in a single-track 
schoolhouse, Cap’n Sproul still main- 
tained his dignified aloofness. 

“Let ’em pull hair,” said he, “so long’s 
they ain’t gettin’ any ovt of my head.” 

When reports came to him of teach- 
ers who glared at each other over 
the median chalk-linein the  school- 
room and elbowed wrathfully at the 
blackboard; of scholars who assumed 
the animosities of their parents and 
fought pitched battles in school yards 
as champions of their side, he grunted 
his disgust. 

He gritted his teeth when he saw the 
thing written up in the newspapers 
with various humorous references to 
the sort of town government that would 
tolerate such goings-on. 

Then Hiram Look showed him some- 
thing in a city newspaper that certain- 
ly did jar his equanimity. “For first 
selectman,” said the writer, “the town 
has a queer old tarheel who was a deep- 
water shipmaster for a good many 
years, and who has crowded the other 
two selectmen out of all voice in mu- 
nicipal matters, arrogating to himself 
a sort of shipboard discipline. If the 
town had a vigorous board of select- 
men, headed by a competent person, the 
matter would be promptly straight- 
ened out and the scholars of Scotaze 
would be learning something, instead 
of wasting their time and taking les- 
sons in hoodlumism in and out of 
school.” 

“Kind of puts it up to you—that 
piece does,” said Hiram unconsolingly. 


“Hold an office nowadays and that’s 
what they do to you,” raved the cap’n. 
“And the higher up you be, the more 
things they lay to you. It must be a 
merry sort of life to be President of 
the United States and—and—have 
neighbors run in with their thumb on 
a new piece in the paper about you ev- 
ery few minutes so’s to see how you 
take it.” 

“You needn’t look at me that way,” 
objected Hiram. “I didn’t write the 
piece.” 

“But you’re relishin’ it.” 

“Well, there’s more or less truth in 
it and you ought as well take a little 
of it to yourself,” fixing the flaming 
eye of the cap’n with sturdy courage. 
“I’m a heavy taxpayer in this town and 
it’s time for plain talk. You're lettin’ 
a double set of teachers and double 
expense be rung in on us. Both them 
school boards have gone to work and 
hired city lawyers to fight the thing 
out, and the bills will be all charged to 
the town—and they tell me it will go to 
the high court and take a year to get 
the law. You’re been makin’ a lot of 
brag talk for the last year how you’ve 
reduced town expense and run the town 
sensible—and now you're windin’ up 
by wastin’ more at the bung than you’ve 
let out of the spigot.” 

In the tumult of his outraged feel- 


ings Cap’n Sproul had been nervous-- 


ly twisting his gray topknot with trem- 
bling fingers. Now it stood up like the 
horn of an indignant unicorn. It typi- 
fied the state of his mind. 

“T hear the taxpayers talkin’, and I 
represent the feelin’s of a lot of ’em,” 
added Hiram with decision. 

“You do, hey?” roared the cap’n. 
“And I’ve heard ’em talkin’—and you 
talkin’, too, when this thing started. 
You’ve all been billybedam to fight and 
you’ve been fightin’—the whole of you, 
and likin’ it firsf rate. I ain’t fit. I 
ain’t had anything to say. I’ve been 
mindin’ my business. Here you come 
twittin’ me, and by to-morrow you'll 
have it that I started the whole fight 
and done it contrary to the wish and 
sentiment of the town—you and the 
rest! Say, Look, you havin’ seen the 
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world, the same as I've done in my life, 
I took you for something better’n these 
Durham steers round here. But you’re 
disapp’intin’ me.” 

And in order to emphasize his dis- 
approbation he got up, slammed on his 
hat, and left Hiram to kick his heels 
before the Franklin stove in the Sproul 
sitting-room. 

“Did your husband take lessons in 
politeness or did he learn it out of a 
book ?” inquired the old showman grim- 
ly, putting on his hat and buttoning 
his coat. 

“It’s a terrible thing for any man to 
get into politics,” sighed Mrs. Sproul. 
“They dragged him into it. I hope 
he’ll never get elected again.” 

“T don’t reckon you need to worry 
none, marm, about that,’ said Hiram 
still more grimly. “Not if what I hear 
round town is any indication.” He 
stumped out of the back door and 
trudged away in the direction of his 
own home. 

The first snow of winter had just 
got well settled on the “foundation” 
that the sleet storms of late fall had 
prepared. 

Four boys were sitting on a “double- 
runner” sled in the highway opposite 
Cap’n Sproul’s gate, and silently and 
expectantly watched the first  select- 
man as he marched briskly down the 
path to the road. One boy held in his 
mittened hands two jack-knives, sev- 
eral articles of brass jewelry and other 
ruck such as schoolboys carry in their 
pockets, 

In front of the gate the snow had 
been scraped away patiently to the 
glare ice, a light dusting of snow con- 
cealing the trap. Being both in a hur- 
ry and a brown study, the cap’n fell 
easy victim. While he was yet help- 
less on his back, gasping for the breath 
that had been knocked out of him, he 
heard one of the boys yelp: “It’s mine. 
I bet he wouldn’t swear—’cause he’s 
first s’lec’man !” 

“Don’t you tech them stakes—he may 
yet!” squalled another. 

The cap’n groaned into a sitting pos- 
ture and bent baleful gaze on this ex- 
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hibition of the sporting blood of the 
youth of Scotaze. 

“You young hyenas of Tophet-——” 
he began. 

“He swore! He did!” squealed one 
of the boys, grabbing for the stakes. 

“*Tophet’ ain’t swearing,” objected 
another bettor. “It ain’t sayin’ ‘hell.’ ” 

In that snow-covered landscape wea- 
pons were not plentiful. The cap’n 
wrenched a picket off his fence—se- 
curing a whole one after he had broken 
the tops of three with frantic reck- 
lessness as to damage. But when he 
had his weapon he had no prey. The 
double-runner was scooting down the 
hill toward the village, and various 
shrill taunts floated back to him on the 
frosty air of morning. 

He ran for a little way, but when the 
sled, with a last, derisive kick of light 
snow, shot out of sight around the 
alders at the foot of the hill, he settled 
into a dogged limp. When he turned 
the alders, he came upon a scene that 
took his mind off his own troubles for 
the moment. 

There sat Old Man Jordan. He had 
been overtaken by Fate while plodding 
on his way to Boadway’s store with his 
familiar bucket of eggs. He sat in the 
middle of the road—the faded center- 
piece of a fringe of riotous color. 

“T ain’t dasted to try to git up yit,” 
he quavered. “I’m settin’ jest where I 
lit. I’m afeard bones is broke. Is 
that blood?” he asked plaintively, 
swabbing at his ear. “It’s mushy and 
wet and I don’t dast to look at it on 
my hand.” 

“It’s aig,” said the cap’n, giving him 
the end of the picket and derricking 
him to his feet. “Jest aig and northin’ 
else.” 

“Northin’ else!” bleated Jordan 
shrilly. “Northin’ else! You talk about 
aigs as though they wasn’t wuth forty 
cents a dozen this time o’ year and me 
with four dozen, and three over, that’s 
jest so much cash and only eight hens 
in my flock that’s layin’, and every aig 
busted to thunderation!” 

“Tt sartinly does look like a mutiny 
in a hen-house round here,” agreed the 
cap’n, rising a bit out of his own gloom 
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I here and now serve notice 
on ye as first  s’lec’man,” 
cried Uncle Jordan. “When 
public ro’ds that’s advertised 
as such ain’t safe for travel, 
then the town will pay for it. 
You ain’t doin’ your duty not 
to stop slidin’ here.” 

“I be doin’ my duty, too,” 
retorted the first selectman, 
attacked in his _ sensitive 
point. “I’ve nailed up more’n 
twenty signs myself, and 
there’s one of ’em right 
there.” He pointed to a 
board nailed upon a tree by 
the roadside. Its legend was: 
“Sliding Forbidden. Per 
Order of Selectmen.” His 
keen seamen’s eye caught 
something else on the board, 
and he tramped up to it to 
see. Scrawled below in 
schoolboy characters was 
this: 

Old Sproul, hear him howl! 
Can’t skair us no more’n an owl. 


“There ain’t no authority 
to you,” upbraided Old Man 
Jordan, willing to take the 
first object for his recrim- 
ination that presented. 
“There ain't no head nor tail 
to this town management. 
You let ’em all run right 
over ye. Schools is all gone 
to the devil. Young ones 
don’t get no discipline. Give 
’em an inch and they'll take 
an ell, They’re runnin’ riot 


Various shrill taunts floated back to him on the frosty air of morning jn this town, abusin’ every 
. one, and it’s all the fault of 

to take a relish in the misfortune of an- town officers that don’t put their foot 
other. down.” 
“And the town will pay for it, and “Seems like, puttin’ a foot up would 
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be better,” growled the first selectman 
under his breath; “putting it up quick 
and hard where it belongs.” 

“Young ones that is let run wild and 
ain’t made to mind in school is arnic- 
kists and the town govvument is to 
blame,” insisted Jordan. “Now what 
be ye goin’ to do about my claim for 
them aigs?” 

But Cap’n Sproul brushed past and 
proceeded on his way to the village 
without reply. 

In the square opposite Boadway’s 
store he found further evidence of the 
spirit militant that was then actuating 
the children of Scotaze. The warring 
factions of the school had met in a 
snowball battle. The cap’n saw sev- 
eral citizens scurrying to cover, and in 
the distance a horse was running fran- 
tically away, dragging a pung on which 
was erected a sort of little house 
painted red, white and blue. There 
was no mistaking what was in retreat. 
’Twas Rural Free Delivery Number 
One, decorated according to the patri- 
otic taste of Comrade Andrew Jackson 
Sweet, G. A. R., driver. Comrade 
Sweet, rushing from the post-office in 
despairing pursuit, met the cap’n face 
to face. 

“The ’Nited States is goin’ to have 
something to say about this,” gasped 
the hero of Gettyburg. “When the 
*Nited States mail can’t stand in the 
rod here five minutes without bein’ 
bombarded by frozen snowballs and 
run off to the pickid end of Hackenny 
and a rig smashed up that I’ve spent 
all my spare time for three months dec- 
oratin’, then it’s time for the ’Nited 
States to know it—and I'll have Uncle 
Sam down here, and when Uncle Sam 
gets after you, you know what will 
happen. It’s worse than _ secession! 
There ain’t no law and no order left in 
this town!” 

When he ran through the square, 
making what speed he could in pur- 
suit of his team, the battling hordes 
pelted him with great unanimity. 

“You young Hessians!” roared the 
cap’n, advancing on them. “There’s a 
law against firin’ snowballs in these 
streets,” 
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With just as complete unanimity the 
hordes pelted him. 

Hard snowballs have a certain com- 
pelling force. Cap’n Sproul retreated 
into Boadway’s store, his ribs aching, 
his back stinging, and with a spot be- 
hind his left ear feeling as though a 
horse had kicked him. He found Ze- 
buree Nute, constable, entrenched be- 
hind the stove along with the various 
other citizens of the town. 

“Why ain’t you out there doin’ your 
duty, Nute, arrestin’ them damnation 
young devils?” demanded the cap’n. 

“There ain’t been no official com- 
plaint,” protested Nute. 

“Well, I’m official. You go arrest 
the whole kit.” 

“Givin’ off orders is easy,” drawled 
the constable, recrossing his legs se- 
renely. “All it would amount to, I’d 
go out there, get molly-hacked up with 
them snowballs they’ve friz’ under 
town-pump, and you fellers would stand 
back and laugh at me and encourage 
on your own young ones for the joke, 
and then the bell’ll ring and they'll go 
to school and I'll get hectored here in 
the store for the next week. Arrestin’ 
young ones don’t ever amount to north- 
in’, Cap’n Sproul, and I found it out 
long ago. Their folks just say, ‘Boys 
will be boys,’ and beg ’em off.” There 
was such tone of conviction and logic 
in this rebellious declaration that for a 
moment the cap’n refrained from an- 
athema. 

“Why ain’t you parents showin’ 
your authority?” he cried, whirling on 
the store loafers indignantly. 

“Tf you was a parent yourself, or 
ever had been,” suggested one of the 
men indifferently, “you’d know it was 
enough to do to keep a young one from 
runnin’ things at home. If the devil’s 
in ’em it has to come out somewhere. 
If it comes out in school or on the 
street, then school-teachers and select- 
men ain’t doin’ what we pay ’em for— 
that’s all!” 

When the others growled good- 
humored affirmation of this sentiment, 
Cap’n Sproul grew too indignant to 
venture on reply. He whirled and 
started out of the store. 
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“A man that takes office and draws 
his sixty dollars a year as first s’lec’- 
man,” called another from the group 
behind the stove, “has got to do his 
own work as it’s laid down for him. 
He can’t depend on the neighbors.” 

Cap’n Sproul, never having had di- 
rect parental relations with a human 
being, had up to that time only dimly 
realized how far parental partiality and 
lazy indifference could go. The flash 
of character he got in Boadway’s store 
was illuminating. 

On his way to his office in the town 
house he skirted the square, and this 
humble concession to circumstances 
added the dull rancor of shame to his 
already perturbed feelings. But even 
this display of humility did not protect 
him. Hard snowballs cracked all 
around him on door-frame and clap- 
boards as he fumbled at the lock. Stray 
missiles broke two panes of glass. And 
then the school-bell rang and his tor- 
mentors scurried away. 

Cap’n Sproul went into the first 
selectman’s office, but he went in merely 
to stamp around the table and free his 
spirit of some thoughts. Then he went 
out, locked up and started for the 
schoolhouse. 

He had never entered the local palla- 
dium of learning, always having had a 
healthy fear of schoolmarms. But in 
the present stress of his feelings he 
did not even stop to knock. His quick 
eye took in the situation. There were 
four rows of benches and desks. Each 
teacher had two rows. A chalk-line 
from the rear of the room down the 
center aisle and across the little platform 
set its bounds to the domain of each. 

“You keep right on, marms,” said 
the first selectman to the teachers, who 
recognized him instantly and gazed at 
him expectantly. “I ain’t here to take 
sides. I’m here to—to—well, no mat- 
ter what I’m here for. You go right 
ahead with your business. I'll take a 
seat on the quarter-deck if you ain’t 
got no objections.” 

He placed a chair astraddle the chalk- 
line and gazed out over the scholars 
who, after their first astonished sur- 
vey of him, bent their attention to mat- 


ters in which they took more interest. 
He gradually recovered the composure 
that he lost when serving as the focus 
for so many eyes. Then he studied 
the situation. 

One schoolmarm was a plump and 
pretty young girl who pouted disdain- 
fully whenever she chanced to meet the 
eye of the other teacher. The latter 
was: a thin, acidulous and _ snappy 
woman who expressed her disapproba- 
tion of her neighbor by a sniff in her 
nose and a snap of her gown-tail when- 
ever the plump one pouted. 

The respective schools were carrying 
out the animosity in much more vig- 
orous fashion, commensurate with 
fresher spirits and more ingenuity. 
Generally speaking, when it was neces- 
sary for one school to have a little 
quiet for its purposes, the other school 
took that occasion to stir up all the 
rumpus it was capable of, a procedure 
tacitly encouraged by the teacher in- 
terested. 

And yet, for a little while, Cap’n 
Sproul had something to think about 
beside his indignation at this exhibition 
of the waste of town’s money. He re- 
membered that when he was ten years 
old he had tied a skate-strap about the 
three tattered books that formed his 
school library and had walked out of 
just such a musty, dusty, chalky at- 
mosphere as this—leaving school for- 
ever. The very smell brought back the 
old memories. 

In those memories faces were rather 
dim. The little folks before him seemed 
almost like the same he had left. There 
was the girl in a blue gingham tier who 
had her thumb in the corner of her 
mouth, was snapping the fingers of the 
other hand vigorously and was trying to 
enunciate: “P’ease may I ’peak?” 
There was the boy spitting ferociously 
at a slate’s surface while he scrubbed 
over it a bit of dirty sponge. There 
was the girl so busy with the treas- 
ures on the shelf of her desk that ap- 
ples and eatables were constantly drop- 
ping out to roll on the floor and be con- 
fiscated. There were boys “cipherin’ ” 
so actively that their slate-pencils clat- 
tered like crazy telegraph instruments. 
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There were brown 
and dingy hands up 
everywhere, most of 
them calling atten- 
tion by vigorous 
crackings of fingers 
into palms—big boys 
finding that a gen- 
erous application of 
spit to the palm ac- 
centuated the snap- 
pings. There were 
requests to speak, to 
have assistance on 
figures, to go out, to 
raise the window, to 
pass the water, to 
tend the stove, to 
mark on the black- 
board, to borrow a 
knife, and appeals 
regarding all the 
other numerous 
wants that occur to 
restless young folks 
in school. 

There was the 
drone of those recit- 
ing. A little girl in 
a pink print dress 
was detailing with 
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anxious and puzzled 
pauses more or less 
information about a 
squirrel, ‘“Ess—que—you—eye—double 
arr—ee—el—with a bushy tail. Run 
squirrel, run!” 

The fourth-reader class was doing a 
brisk job with “Marco Bozzaris,” 
shouting the martial phrases of that 
poem with a zest that interfered seri- 
ously with the computations of alge- 
bra students on the other side of the 
room. 

The flavor of the old days was all 
there for Cap’n Aaron Sproul, despite 
the grotesque confusion. The memo- 
ries tugged at him. He reflected that 
boys in his young days were not always 
all they should be—and he warmed a 
little underneath when he thought of 
his own record. 

The iron determination that had 
brought him there softened a bit, and 
he found himself looking without ire 


“Hain’t you got no conirol over these scholars?” roared the cap'n. 


into the face of the boy who had 
wagered a jack-knife that morning on 
his inability to keep from oaths. He 
realized that he could never entertain 
for children that parental partiality that 
finds huge humor in pranks played on 
others. He would have to be a parent 
himself to feel that way, but 

The cap’n felt the impact of some- 
thing strange on his cheek and reached 
up and dragged it off where he could 
look at it. It was a bit of paper, chewed 
toa pulp. A moment afterward several 
beans stung his forehead and bounced 
off and rolled on the floor. There was 
plainly no accident about it—it was in- 
tent and he was the target. 

“Look here, you young critters,” he 
cried, standing up and rapping his 
hard fist on the table, “I didn’t come 
here to-day to make a speech. I come 
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here to see with my own eyes what’s 


goin’ on. This town has got dragged © 


into shame and disgrace by school ac- 
tions that them that is older’n you have 
started. I’m first selectman of this 
town and I propose to straighten this 
thing out. I’ve got you here now 
where I can talk to you, and I’m goin’ 
to tell you what you can do om the 
streets of this town, and what you 
can’t.” 

But it became promptly apparent 
that though the first selectman could 
talk it was not incumbent upon his 
auditors to listen. At the outset they 
were quiet, out of pure curiosity to 
find out what he had to say. When 
they discovered that it was simply a 
lecture and a threat, they not only gave 
him no heed but started a disturbance 
that would have put a boiler-shop into 
the mute list. 

“Haim’t you got no control over these 
scholars?” roared the cap’n, dividing 
indignant glances between ‘the two 
teachers. 

“Which school are you trying to ad- 
dress?” inquired the plump young 
woman. 

“Both of ’em, blast your imper 
dence!” 

“I do not assume any control over 
the other school,” she said, with one 
of her pouts. 

“T utterly ignore the presence of an- 
other school in this room,” declared the 
thin woman, with her ready sniff. 

“Mebbe!” declared the cap’n with 
bitter sarcasm. “Mebbe you do. Meb- 
be she ain’t there. Mebbe yow ain’t 
here. Mebbe this cage of striped 
hyenas ain’t here.” He stepped down 
from the platform and squared his el- 
bows. “But I want you to take special 
notice that /’m here. And I’ve been 
here long enough to find out that this 
thing is bein’ run to the shame and dis- 
grace of this town. It ain’t goin’ to 
be run so any longer. This school is 
done.” He picked up a long ash stick 
that served as a pointer. “You young 
ones clear out of here,” he shouted. “If 
you don’t I’ll whale you out.” 

It was an order that was obeyed with 
delighted alacrity. It was not fear that 


drove them—it was personal election. 
They stormed for the door in spite of 
the shrill commands of the teachers, 
They blithesomely chose to regard the 
cap’n’s command as rightful dictum. 

A tall youth who had been busy at 
the blackboard dropped his chalk and 
was leader in the rush. Cap’n Sproul 
now noticed for the first time the re- 
sults of the tall youth’s labors. The 
thing did not reflect particular glory on 
the artist’s ability in design, but the 
plentiful sprouting of chin-whiskers 
was a distinct success and plainly re- 
vealed the identity of the sitter. And 
in order that there might be no mis- 
take, the tall youth had appended that 
hateful taunt that decorated the anti- 
coasting warnings: 

Old Sproul, hear him howl, 

He can’t skair us no more’n an owl. 


The cap’n dove hand into the passing 
rush at random and picked up a boy. 

“T ain’t done nothin’ to you,” squalled 
the captive. 

But without a word the selectman 
took him in both hands and with him 
scrubbed out the offensive chalk marks. 
The impromptu eraser was the last to 
get away. Cap’n Sproul whirled on 
the rival teachers. 

“On with your bunnits and get out,” 
he yelled. “Up killick! Ratch for out- 
side!” 

His language wasn’t plain to them, 
but his gestures were unmistakable. 

“You haven’t any right ” began 
the thin woman, but the fury in the 
cap’n’s face checked her. She went 
away with a parting sniff, and the 
plump girl pouted and followed. 

There were keys hanging in the en- 
try, and Cap’n Sproul locked up secure- 
ly and put fhem into his pocket. 

Doctor Siprell, school committeeman, 
had viewed the rush of scholars with 
interest and much indignation, and 
came out of his office and at Cap’n 
Sproul with vigor when the first select- 
man plodded past along the highway. 

“Ye’d better not, doc,” said the cap’n, 
checking the first words of the other. 
“Ye'd better not talk to me. I ain't a 
safe man to talk to just now. You 
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couldn’t set your own bones if I should 
break ’em, and I ain’t so good at it as 
I used to be.” He kept walking. 

“T set bones for a feller that fell 
from the maintop once,” he called over 
his shoulder. 

“It must have been a good job,” 
sneered the doctor. 

“It was,” agreed the cap’n cheer- 
fully. “Feller died in an hour or two, 
but the bone-settin’ was a perfick job.” 

“Are these scholars telling the 
truth?” shouted the committeeman, 
starting after him. “Have you dared 
ij 

“T’ve closed that schoolhouse till 
further orders,” announced the cap’n, 
snapping around and facing him, “and 
if you want to know whys and where- 
fores, you steer-team of blamed fools, 
you get in session at town hall to-night 
and I'll be there and tell you.” And 
he went on. 

Both committees were in session at 
town hall that evening, each one sitting 
in state by itself. There was an out- 
pouring of fathers and mothers who 
filled the settees. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul came in a bit 
late, and as he walked up the center 
aisle, Doctor Siprell, whom further in- 
quiry about the incident at the school- 
house had inflamed, rose and announced 
with satiric curl of the lip: 

“The meeting will please come to 
order, as I note the arrival of our local 
Cromwell, who, having prorogued both 
bodies of the village school now comes 
teste 

“What was that you called me?” de- 
er Cap’n Sproul, halting in the 
aisie 

“Tt isn’t possible, is it, that the hon- 
orable first selectman who has sudden- 
ly added to his other duties full con- 
trol of the school of this place needs 
to have that historical reference ex- 
plained ?” 

“There’s no hist’ry about this thing 
and we won’t waste any. time in goin’ 
into history,” declared the cap’n, with 
decision. “It’s now, here, present, up 
to date and the immediate future that 
we're goin’ to do business about. And 
it’s no time to be callin’ me names nor, 
10 
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usin’ big words that nobody under- 
stands. The citizens of this place want 
to——” 

“As chairman,” began Doctor Si- 
prell, but the cap’n ordered him to sit 
down, employing such vigor that he 
obeyed, with an expression showing 
that he yielded to circumstances, as one 
would humor a lunatic. 

“The citizens of this town want facts 
and they need to have ’em whittled 
pickid,” went on the first selectman. 
“T sha’n’t use any big words, and there 
won’t be but mighty few words, any- 
way. I ain’t been mixed into this thing 
up to now. I ain’t wanted to mix in, 
But when the citizens pick me up and 
throw me in, like they’ve done, and 
hold me responsible for the general 
state of devilishness in this town, by 
the horn-gilled bluefish, I propose to 
make it my bizness. The neighbor- 
hood fights that are on between you old, 
gray-headed sanups you can settle to 
suit yourselves, but you ain’t goin’ to 
rob trundle-beds for fighters nor have 
your fights fit out for you in our 
schoolhouse. You've got two teachers 
in that schoolhouse, and the two of ’em 
put together don’t ‘make a whole one.” 

Murmurs were heard to which the 
cap’n paid no attention, except to blaze 
into whiter heat of indignation. He 
faced his audience fearlessly. 

“One of them’s a little, dried-up, 
sour, old maid that could pickle cu- 
cumbers by lookin’ at ’em.” 

This time there was an outburst of 
hisses, but the cap’n did not falter. 

“The other one is a languishin’, lally- 
gaggin’ Lydia so soft that you could 
stick a cat’s tail through her anywhere 
and not ruffle a hair.” 

“As chairman of the school com- 
mittee that hired that young lady,” said 
Doctor Siprell, “T insist 

“You can’t insist on anything,” roared 
Cap’n Sproul. “This town isn’t goin’ 
to be pull- -hauled any longer. You 
ain’t goin’ to waste any more town 
money. You and them’—he darted his 
stubby forefinger first at one committee 
and then the other—‘‘can do just one 
example in subtraction—and it’s an 
easy one. One from one leaves north- 
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in’. I’ve done it for you. You're dis- 
charged. Both of you! Understand?” 

“There’s no law to back you in any 
such high-handed outrage,” cried the 
doctor, and the other chairman joined 
his clamor. 

“You go hunt for law while I’m 
usin’ common sense,” declared the 
cap’n, “and we'll see which one of us 
comes out on top. As first selectman 
of this town I’ve kicked out the whole 
bunch. I’ve got the keys of that school- 
house in my pocket. Any critter that 
goes fubbin’ round there—committee 
or no committee—will get hurt, and if 
you folks in this town ain’t well enough 
acquainted with me to know that I 
mean what I say you’d better come 
round and get introduced. You'll find 
me keepin’ regular office hours.” 

“Our Cromwell is outdoing himself 
in proroguing,” said Doctor Siprell. 
His face was white with rage. 

“If you mean by that lingo that I’m 
runnin’ things, you’re right,” retorted 
the cap’n. And he shook the keys of 
the schoolhouse at the deposed commit- 
tees and stalked out. 

The next morning Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul rode to the railroad-station on 
the stage from Scotaze and took the 
down train. The following day he re- 
appeared, arriving on the up train. He 


gallantly tugged a big canvas, exten- 


sion valise of the type known as “Ken- 
nebecker” and was followed by the 
owner, a tall and distinctly capable- 
looking woman who carried her chin 
up spunkily and had her teeth set firm- 
ly, edge to edge. 

Zeburee Nute, serving as truant-offi- 
cer, made the rounds that evening and 
announced that school would open at 
nine o’clock the next morning and that 
all scholars not present would be 
rounded up and lugged into the school- 
house. 

Cap’n Sproul was not present when 
school opened. He spent the morning 
in the first selectman’s office, looking 
after accumulated business and _talk- 
ing the situation over with Hiram Look, 
who was displaying the interest of citi- 
zen and friend in the matter. 

“T started out huntin’ by luck and 
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guess, but I found the one I was lookin’ 
for,” related the cap’n. “She’s planked 
with hornbeam, copper-riveted and 
built for heavy weather. She’s taught 
forty terms of district-school and ain’t 
ever bumped a rock or carried away 
any riggin’ yet.” 

“Gad-stick or moral suasion?” in- 
quired Mr. Look. 

“IT don’t know,” admitted the cap’n 
frankly. “I said I wanted results, and 
she said she knew how to get ’em. And 
when I think people know their busi- 
ness I don’t bother ’em by askin’ fool- 
ish questions.” 

At that moment there was the vigor- 
ous slam of the outer door against the 
inner wall, the clatter of nailed heels 
along the corridor of town building 
and the squawk of a childish herald. 

“Mister Cap’n Sproul, they’re doin’ 
things to te-e-e-echur !” 

There was something so bodeful in 
the voice that the cap’n started forth 
instantly, and Hiram went with him. 
The schoolhouse yard was filled with 
the youth of Scotaze. The new teacher 
sat within in lonely state. Cap’n Sproul 
will never forget the eye she turned on 
him as he rushed in. She was tied in 
her chair by a map-cord. She was 
gagged by the bale of the water-pail. 
She was adorned with a piratical mus- 
tache, wrought in deep black with a 
smut-coal. 

“Point out to me the ones that done 
it, marm,” gasped the cap’n, slashing 
her fetters with his jack-knife. “T’ll 
keelhaul ’em if I go to State prison 
for it.” 

“You can do what you want to,” she 
said, gray and rigid in her awful ire 
as she rose. “As for me, I am done 
with this outfit of heathens. You don’t 
need teachers in this town. You need 
missionaries and—and an epidemic of 
black diphtheria.” And so overwrought 
that she neglected to remove the black 
mustache, she stalked out and away to 
her boarding-place. 

Once more the Cromwell of Scotaze 
locked the doors and put the keys in 
his pocket. Citizens grinned at him as 
he strode back to the town house. Since 
he had declared open war on both fac- 
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tions, Soctaze was in a frame of mind 
to welcome any sort of humiliation that 
could be piled on him, even to the ex- 
tent of forgiving school anarchy. Doc- 
tor Siprell voiced the prevailing senti- 
ment when he called out from his door 
with malicious intonation: “Good 
morning, Lord Protector!” 

The cap’n hurried past. 
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in the privacy of the office. “Who’s 
the champion heavy-weight prize-fight- 
er of the world just now? You're a 
circus man and you ought to know.” 

“I don’t—they come along too fast 
for me,” admitted Hiram. 

“If I knowed his address I’d offer 
him five thousand dollars to keep this 
term of school out,” said the cap’n 
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He darted forward and soundly cuffed the ears of three boys who were glower- 
ing at him. 


“Cromwell made his own law as he 
went along, the same as you are do- 
ing,’ the committeeman went on, “but 
that didn’t make him right. We'd 
rather watch you make a fool of your- 
self than see the thing straightened out 
by law.” 

“This is a nice interestin’ town to be 
first selectman of,” remarked the cap’n 
to Hiram when they were once more 


fiercely ; “pay him from my own pocket 
and reckon the money well spent.” 

“Now don’t you get too much fussed 
up,” counseled his friend. “Any time 
you're ready to take a little good ad- 
vice without yappin’ my head off, the 
same as you’ve done lately when I tried 
to advise——” 

“You wasn’t advisin’—you was pick- 
in’ flaws,” snapped the cap’n. 
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“Well, I’m advisin’ now—if you'll 
let me. Once I knew a man in the 
teachin’ line that if 

“Yes, and there was old Goliar,” in- 
terrupted the cap’n sarcastically. “What 
good is this ancient hist’ry?” 

“Tt ain’t ancient hist’ry. Fifty years 
ago that man was sent for to handle 
every hard school in this county. He 
taught in my deestrick in Palermo, and 
he was the only man that ever made me 
study. He taught in this town. You 
ask ’em here about Zenas Brickett and 
see what they'll say.” 

“T s’pose you think it would be some 
consolation for me to go where he’s 
buried and look at his gravestone,” 
barked Cap’n Sproul. “But it 
wouldn’t.” 

“Don’t you worry! There ain’t any 
gravestone up over Zene Brickett yet,” 
Hiram affirmed. ‘“He’s alive, ’cause 
I’ve heard from him. He’s been farm- 
in’ for the last twenty years in the back 
part of Palermo, and folks have lost 
sight of him and think he’s dead. But 
he ain’t much over seventy, and I’ll bet 
he’s still tougher than old Appleby’s 
tripe.” 

“Say, are you willin’ to go dig him 
up and see?” inquired the cap’n with 
reviving interest. 

“T’ll have him in this office to-mor- 
row,” agreed Hiram with confidence. 

Late the next afternoon the cap’n 
perked up his ears and gazed eagerly 
out into the square before the town 
house. He had heard the familiar jan- 
gle of Hiram Look’s big sleigh-bells. 
And a bit later Hiram came into the 
office convoying a passenger. 

A tall, rabbit-skin cap was on the 
stranger’s head, and he was well muffled 
in a buffalo-coat from which most of 
the hair had been rubbed. Grizzly- 
gray whiskers like tusks hung from his 
jowls and his chin was bare and jutted 
like an outcropping of granite. He 
carried in one hand a small parcel done 
up in butcher’s paper and in the other 
an article that resembled an exagger- 
ated butter-paddle. 

“The dust hasn’t been off’n it for 
twenty years, neighbor,” he said, ex- 
hibiting the paddle to the cap’n with 





pride. “It seemed like old times to the 
takin’ it down from beside the clock. I 
whittled that out, myself, more than 
fifty years ago, and there’s a nick in 
the edge for every time it has dusted 
out the seat of a pair of pants.” 

“Chiefs, where I was in Afriky once, 
used to notch their war-clubs for scalps 
taken,” said the cap’n, running his fin- 
ger along the serrated edge of the pad- 
dle and surveying it with deep satis- 
faction. 

“Tt licked a lot of ’em in this town 
years ago,” stated the old man, shuck- 
ing his fur coat. He stood revealed 
as a tall and rangy individual. His legs, 
wide apart, seemed-to be set on the 
corners of his body. His shoulders 
were bent and his hands hung nearly to 
his knees. 

“T wasn’t ever intendin’ to teach 
school again,” he continued. “I’m an 
old-fashioned teacher, and these new- 
fangled, normal schoolmarms and _ all 
these hi-betty-martin idees pe 

“Don’t you let that worry you a 
mite,” counseled the cap’n still fondling 
the war-club; “your idees can’t be 
improved on.” 

“Farm work is slack now, of course,” 
went on Mr. Brickett, ‘and I’ve hired 
a boy to do my chores and I’ve come 
along. Do I board round?” 

“You’re goin’ to stop at the tavern,” 
announced the cap’n with decision, “and 
I’m goin’ to pay your board. I want 
you to make your livin’ mostly on steak, 
rare, and pepper sass. You don’t find 
that you are gettin’ decrepid any as 
you grow older, do you?” he asked so- 
licitously. , 

“Feel o’ that!” requested Mr. Brick- 
ett proudly, extending one of his flail- 
handle arms. “There ain’t a better man 
than I am to-day in this State in a 
stow-hole in hayin’ time. I’m goin’ to 
tell you right now I don’t teach any 
high-flown stuff. Readin’, writin’, ci- 
pherin’ and i 

“Don’t you worry, I say,” repeated 
the cap’n. “You go over to the tavern, 
get a good night’s rest, eat about a 
pound of bull-steak to-morrow morn- 
in’, and I’ll call for you at half-past 
eight and take you acrost to the school- 


























I want to be there at the open- 
That ain’t exactly the 
but it’s near 


house. 
in’ festivities. 
word I ought to use, 
enough.” 

That evening Truant-officer 
again went the rounds. 

The scholars of Scotaze were massed 
in the school yard when Cap’n Sproul 
strode to the door escorting Pedagogue 
Brickett. At Cap’n Sproul’s earnest 
request Mr. Brickett consented to em- 
ploy a bit of craft, in order that the 
flock might not be prematurely flushed. 

Mr. Brickett stooped much, limped 
considerably and,carried his paddle but- 
toned into the breast of his coat. 

As soon as the doors were opened 
he picked up a piece of stove-wood and 
banged on the outside of the building. 

“That means come in, and come 
quickly,” he roared. The boys hung 
back and gave we girls precedence. It 
was not gallantry. It was sullen re- 
bellion showing itself in tardy obedi- 
ence. 

“The old schoolhouse used to sit right 
on this site,” chatted Mr. Brickett ami- 
ably to Cap’n Sproul, who stood beside 
him in the entry watching the scholars 
file past. “There was a flat stone for 
a door-step. It was always cold inside 
in them days, and to get my blood to 
circulating I used to stand on the step 
and throw all the big boys in—like 
this.” 

He grabbed the first hulking chap 
who came at last in the van of the 
rebels and flung him across the entry 
and through the inner door. Before 
this victim could scramble up from his 
hands and knees another boy, flung in 
the same way, lighted on his back. And 
Mr. Brickett heaped them there in -the 
floor to the last one, then locked the 
outside door, put the key in his pocket, 
pounded on the stovepipe with his pad- 
dle until he had secured order, and bent 
a strange and baleful smile on his 
blinking charges. 

“Practise cheerfulness in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “I always like to meet 
happy faces in the schoolroom. I in- 
sist on happy faces. I shall say to you 
when you are seated: ‘Good morning, 
children.’ This will be with a smile. 
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And you will smile back and say in 
chorus, and as loudly as possible: ‘Good 
morning, dear teacher.’ Now all to- 
gether. Smile!” 

It was a pitiful attempt. He darted 
forward and soundly cuffed the ears of 
three boys who were glowering at him. 
“Smile, or I'll skin you alive!” he 
roared. And somehow, some way they 
smiled—cowering as they did it. 

And after he had rehearsed the 
chorus until they shouted at him with 
the requisite degree of cheerfulness he 
announced Scripture reading. 

“We have with us this morning, 
children,” he said, “a distinguished 
guest in the person of the first select- 
man of this town who honors us by 
his presence. It is customary when we 
have an honored guest to let him select 
the chapter for the Scripture reading.” 
Mr. Brickett bowed politely and handed 
the book to the cap’n. 

“T haven’t got my specs here and I 
couldn’t find the place, anyway,” said 
the cap’n, promptly passing the book 
back. “But if I’m to say, I should 
think that part about Herod would fit 
into this occasion about as well as any- 
thing.” 

And the scholars read it, each a verse 
at a time, the cap’n listening contented- 
ly, his hands clasped over his broad 
front, his stubby thumbs rolling around 
and around each other. “I ain’t any 
*special admirer of that old critter,” he 
muttered, “but it’s got to be admitted 
that p’raps some of the old devils that 
have lived in this world ain’t been so 
black as they’ve been painted.” 

“Fifth-reader class!” commanded 
Mr. Brickett, getting into his work 
promptly and with increasing enthusi- 
asm. No one started and he yelled the 
summons once more. 

“There isn’t any fifth-reader class in 
this school now,” explained a big boy 
surlily. “We have subjects given to 
us ” 





“There'll be a fifth-reader class in 
about two seconds,” shouted the school- 
master. He seized the big spokesman 
and threw him into the middle of the 
floor. “Don’t any of ye presume to 
tell me what there is and what there 
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ain’t in this school! I’m attending to 
that part of it.” 

He herded all the larger scholars 
down the aisles. 

“Toe that crack!” he ordered. That 
survival of the archaic in school-teach- 
ing was the crowning humiliation. The 
big girls grew red with shame when he 
twitched them into position along the 
crack, and the big boys gulped hard 
with humiliation. 

“Eyes on your books, the rest of 
you!” bellowed the tyrant in a mighty 
voice. The smaller fry of the school 
became absorbed in a veritable passion 
of study. 

The biggest boy, that one who had 
filed the first protest, stepped off the 
floor crack, and dared to cast down the 
gage of battle. 

“My father is Doctor Siprell of the 
school committee, and he says——” 

“He says!” sneered Mr. Brickett. 
“Why, if Ase Siprell tells the truth, he 
says that the lickin’s I gave him right 
on this spot made a man of him—and 
this is what I did it with.” 

It was the venerable paddle. 


“T always make the first one in a 
term a thorough, reliable and strictly 
genteel one,” confided Mr. Brickett to 
the cap’n as he gazed with satisfaction 
on the Siprell boy who was dragging 
himself back to his seat by clinging to 
the desks. “It is like setting a good 
copy on the blackboard—they can all 
take pattern by it.” 

He broke off to go and admit some 
one who was belaboring with fists and 
feet the outer door. The visitor was 
Doctor Siprell, who had recognized the 


bellowings of his scion from afar. But 


Mr. Brickett checked him in the first 
outburst of his indignation. 

“Look here, Ase,’ he shouted, “I 
licked you more’n any two boys that 
ever went to school to me. You needed 
it. Your boy needs it. If you’ve come 
in here to‘disturb a school that’s just 
getting into smooth and happy run- 
ning condition, I'll lick you again.” 

Doctor Siprell gazed long into those 
hard, old, gray eyes that he remembered 
so well, and one of those long-for- 
gotten terrors of his boyhood welled 
up in his breast. It was a plunge 
into memory that made him dizzy. The 
swish of the old paddle under his nose 
filled memory to overflowing and com- 
pleted his discomfiture. He stole one 
glance at the gririning school and an- 
other at the radiant Cap’n Sproul. 

‘Visitors are always welcome,” said 
Mr. Brickett cheerfutiy, “but disturb- 
ers will have to keep out. Circulate 
that information among interested par- 
ents—includin’ them that I’ve licked.” 

Cap’n, Sproul followed Doctor Si- 
prell otit of the schoolhouse and 
plodded along at his side. 

“Toe that crack!” echoed behind them 
in a way that indicated that the work 
of the Scotaze school had recommenced 
in earnest. 

“Wasn’t this Cromwell feller, that 
you was twittin’ me about, only what 
you might call a temporary kind of 
boss?” inquired the cap’n with bland 
innocence. The doctor grunted. 

“King came back, as I understand 
it,” said the cap’n, struggling with hazy 
historical recollection. Another grunt. 

“Well,” remarked Cap’n Sproul, 
stopping and gazing complacently back 
on the schoolhouse, “‘it’s true what they 
say! Hist’ry repeats herself.” 
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MIXED PICKLES 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


YOUNG woman who was on her way home from busi- 
ness dropped a package addressed to herself and con- 
taining something very valuable to her. She did not 

discover her loss until she reached home, and then she was 
in despair. She was quite sure that she would never see the 
package again, as she lived out in New Jersey and she had 
lost it in New York. But next morning when she went 
home, there was the little box awaiting her. It had been 
picked up by some one, who put a couple of stamps on it 
and mailed it to the address upon it. 

The young woman was quite overwhelmed by the kindness 
of the unknown person; she said it gave her a better idea of 
human nature; that people were not so bad, after all. 

Well, they’re not. It doesn’t require the dropping of an 
addressed package to find that out, 

Why, look here. Don’t you suppose that if that young 
woman had picked up a similar package and had found that 
the address was not one in easy walking distance she would 
have put a stamp on it and dropped it in a letter-box? 

What would you yourself do? You'd put a stamp on it and 
send it along. 

Well, do you think that you are any better than the aver- 
age man or woman? If you’d do it, so would almost any man, 

The thing is, however, always to ask yourself, when you 
read of or hear about or observe a kindly action: ‘Would I 
do that?” And if you find you wouldn’t, then it’s up to you 
to raise your standard of kindliness and helpfulness. 

If you would do it, then it isn’t anything so very remark- 
able, because you are an average man, and you don’t do things 
that lift you on a pinnacle of goodness. 

I am always ready to believe anything good that I hear 
about any one whatsoever; and I’m equally ready to believe 
anything bad. Your defaulting cashier is kind to his mother, 
and your sunny-tempered, unselfish man is hateful to his 
sister. 

Sometimes your defaulting cashier is hateful to his mother, 
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hah of his stolen money to the poor, which is certainly better 
than if he spent it all on his own fleshly pleasures. 

And the sunny-tempered, unselfish man who is hateful to his 
sister; what excuse can I make for him? Shall I say that 
his sister is unpleasant and provokes his hatefulness? 

No, I’m not extenuating anything or setting down any- 
thing in malice—the sunny-tempered man has his weak spot, 
and his sister always makes him show it. 

He ought to be ashamed of himself, but he isn’t—not often. 
One reason for this is that he is a human being. 

Once there was a man who was full of good deeds; he was 
honest, upright, a kindly neighbor, a helpful son, a devoted, 
faithful husband, and a loving and brotherly father. The 
whole neighborhood respected him, loved him. 

He lived to be fifty years old, and still had the thoroughly 
deserved respect of his family, his neighbors, and his friends. 

If he had died at fifty he would have gone to glory with 
an unblemished reputation. 

But he lived to be fifty-one, and then he died—on the gal- 
lows. He had killed a man in a moment of sudden pas- 
sion. 

There was another man, crooked from his baby-days. He 
was a cheat, an unscrupulous, mean, stingy, loveles; and un- 
loved rascal, and the wonder of wonders is that he escaped 
the penitentiary. 

He lived to be forty-two, and then a fire broke out in the 
apartment in which he lived. He was escaping from the 
house when he heard a woman cry out in a room, the door 
of which he was passing. He tried the door, found it locked, 
burst it in, and found the woman so panic-stricken that she 
could do nothing but shriek. He tried to save her, with the 
flames roaring behind him, and she fought him through the 
lunacy of fearful fright. At last he got her to the window 
and handed her to a fireman who appeared outside, and then, 
the opening of the window having created a sudden draft, he 
fell into the roaring flames and was burned to death. 

Do you remember the puzzle-pictures that you used to have 
when you were children? The head of the ape could be set 
on the shoulders of the Newfoundland dog, and the noble- 
maned visage of the lion could be placed on the misshapen 
form of the baboon. 

Queer monstrosities resulted. 

There you have us; you and me, near saints and real sin- 
ners. The kindly neighbor and upright man of business ought 
to have had a chance to go out of life saving the life of a 
woman. And it would have been fitting if the wicked, cheat- 
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ing rascal had come to the gallows. For he worked more 
harm in his life than a simple killing can work. 

But the one who designs the puzzle-pictures has his own 
reasons for making quaint forms of them, and we do not 
know why we are such mixed pickles—57 varieties in one man. 

There’s excuse for despair in the proudest moment of vic- 
tory, and there’s reason for hope in the darkest hour of 
defeat. 

There are loads of wicked rascals in this country, and it is 
no wonder that Europe holds up her hands in holy horror at 
the spectacle of so much successful unrighteousness. 

If there were not just as many successful rascals in Europe 
we might well feel abased at calling forth her honest indig- 
nation. 

But there are thousands of young men and old men in this 
country who are sincerely trying to better existing conditions 
—men who ten years ago didn’t care at all what happened as 
long as they were able to earn a decent living. 

When Pessimist looks at the wicked rascals he says: “This 
is the wickedest country that was ever colored yellow on a 
map.” 

And when Optimist looks at the zealots who are wielding 
the muck-rake to good purpose, he says: “This is the best 
country that ever held its brotherly arms open to the op- 
pressed of all nations.” 

As it is the only one that ever did such a thing, Optimist is 
right. 

But he would be right if he didn’t modify his clause. And 
so would Pessimist. 

There was never so much evil as there is to-day, and there 
was never so much good. 

If it weren’t for the evil on earth, this globe of ours would 
be heaven. 

And it sometimes occurs to me that heaven will be a place 
where the evil is entirely eliminated. 

Meanwhile, when you see an addressed package on the 
sidewa'k be sure to stamp it and mail it. But don’t glow 
with pride when you do it, and don’t think when you hear of 
some ore else doing it that the Millennium is slowing down to 
stop here. For it isn't. 
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‘“TELL ME, SAILOR JACK,’ 1 SAID, ‘‘WHEN THE SUN WILL SHINE.” 
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by ESTELLE M. KERR 


Ittustrated by the Author —— 
OS 


Sailor Jack can always tell 

Ié it will be fine. 

“Tell me, Sailor Sack, I said, 
"Wheh the sun will shine. 

[think the rain will never stop— 
See how this boat pitches!” 

But Jack said there was blue enough 
To make a Dutchman's britches. 
[thought that there was lots of blue 
To make a dozen quite, 

But when I got to Volendam 

I saw that he was right. 


ON SHIPBOARD 
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OR a long time all I knew about 
the people up-stairs was what I 
learned from their footsteps 

crossing the ceiling. Perhaps you 
would not think one could find out 
much in that way, and that possibly a 
simpler method would be to make in- 
quiries of the janitor or hall-boy, but 
as it happened I had never seen the 
janitor and knew nothing of him except 
his hoarse voice, which.sometimes called 
acrimonious questions up the dark shaft 
of the dumb-waiter, so I should have 
been horribly afraid to talk with him; 
and the hall-boy—there was no eleva- 
tor, just a boy to open the door—was 
never at his post. Besides, it is not 
dignified to gossip with the servants. 
So I did not ask them. 

But if you were a girl, and sat in- 
doors a great deal sewing on lovely, 
mysterious, white, fluffy things which 
were being prepared for your wedding, 
and you lived in an old-fashioned apart- 
ment-house in a quiet part of the city, 
you would soon find a meaning in every 
sound which broke the compatible still- 
ness. And so I listened to the footsteps 
overhead and catalogued them in this 
manner : 
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‘There was, first of all, a heavy and 
unwilling-sounding step, which, from 
the regularity with which it could be 
heard in various parts of the house at 
the same hour each day, I decided be- 
longed to the maid, and christened it 
“the Irish footstep,” and, indeed, it had 

\certain indefinable characteristics. 

Then there was a lazy, indolent step, 
with a certain heavy, deliberate sound 
which instantly made me decide that its 
owner was middle-aged and stout; it 
was unquestionably feminine, and occa- 
sionally the voice which belonged. with 
it was heard in drawling, complaining 
tones. She must have been a Southern- 
er, and, I fancied, the mother of the 
quick, light footstep. 

They were just dear! I always 
thought she must be pretty, and she 
seemed so busy, always moving about 
the apartment. She was the only child, 
apparently, for I never heard another 
young step. 

Her father’s heavy, important step 
in every move expressed an ample vest, 
heavy, gold watch-chain, and bald head 
with unmistakable clearness, as distinct- 
ly as if he had been an acquaintance. 
I knew him to be pompous, self-satis- 














fied and dictatorial. Visitors seemed 
few in the family up-stairs, except for 
one who came three or four times a 
week—a man, His step was quiet and 
uninteresting. Not that of a very 
young man; a friend of the father’s, 
perhaps. It was a most well-bred, con- 
siderate step which came at eight- 
thirty and never remained after ten 
o'clock; always de- 
positing an umbrel- 
la or cane with a 
thump in the hall-: 
stand on arriving, 
and closing the 
door with great 
precautions 
against its slam- 
ming when he left 
—which last action 
only elicited sun- 
dry groans and 
squeaks, far more 
trying to the 
nerves than a good, 
sharp slam would 
have been. There 
was nothing to de- 
fine his position in 
the family. If his 
step had been more 
youthful and elas- 
tic, and if he ‘had 
stayed later, I 
should have 
thought him a suit- 
or of the quick, 
light step, but he 
sounded quite un- 
mistakably old. 
The girl seemed 
to have few, if any, 
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steps to kitchen regions. This time, 
however, the fat, deliberate footstep to 
which the breakfast was being carried, 
arose; that is to say, the springs of a 
bed screamed; the fat, deliberate was 
heard upon the floor, and its owner’s 
voice was raised in loud denunciation 
of the Irish one; then the light, quick 
footstep came running down the hall, 
and all was peace- 
ful again. 
Somehow, I had 
come to love that 
light footstep. It 
meant another girl 
in the gloomy and 
old-fashioned 
apartment - house, 
and so tripped its 
way into my heart, 
although I had 
never seen its own- 
er. They were 
such cheerful, nat- 
ty taps, especially 
in the evening 
when the rat-tat 
was louder on the 
polished floor of 
the drawing - room 
—the landlord re- 
fused to put a pol- 
ished floor in ours 
—and I could im- 
agine a mass of 
dace flounces fol- 
lowing it around 
the room, swishing 
against a pair of 
satin slippers with 
Louis Quinze 
—— heels. But to go 


young-friends, and I made what Bob would call a “center rush” for the back to this all-im- 


went out very lit- 
tle. So I listened . 
idly, and became gradually more and 
more interested. 

The first noise one Monday morning 
was made by the Irish-sounding foot- 
steps stumbling on the door-sill of the 
bedroom above mine, and the crash of 
the breakfast-tray landing on_the floor. 
This had happened before. On former 
occasions nothing followed except the 
almost hasty retreat of the Irish foot- 


"phone in the den. 


portant day. 

At nine o'clock, 
according to custom, the heavy, impor- 
tant footstep pounded down the public 
stairway and out past our door with its 
usual businesslike squeak. This was the 
most regular step you ever heard; it 
came and went, or, rather, went and 
came, to be more exact, with a madden- 
ing punctuality. You could have set 
your clock by it. I never liked it much; 
precise people always gave me an un- 
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comfortable feeling. But on the morn- 
ing in question, I followed its example 
and went down-town early to do some 
shopping, and just got home in time for 
luncheon. 

‘At about two o’clock the telephone 
rang. I arose from the table, and, nap- 
kin in hand, made what Bob would call 
a “center rush,” or some such football 
expression, for the ‘phone in the den. It 
was not ours, after all, but the one up- 
stairs. The heavy, important footsteps 
had answered it, and I was about to re- 
turn to my broiled chicken, when the 
heavy steps left the telephone, and the 
light, quick step came running down the 
hall, and took the other’s place. I lis- 
tened intently for an instant, and then 
was astounded at the noise. The light, 
quick step was dancing back to the di- 
ning-room. Not satisfied with this dem- 
onstration, it danced again to the par- 
lor to the piano. I never could under- 
stand why they put their piano in that 
corner, unless it’s an upright; now, 
ours—but I suppose that really has 
nothing to do with the story—and be- 
gan a frantic performance of “Down 
the Field,” breaking off suddenly into 
a soft waltz. 

I took the new hat which I had 
bought in the morning, sat down by 
the front window to trim it, and pretty 
soon I saw a district messenger cross 
the street in my direction, a colossal 
box of violets swiaging from one care- 
less hand. My heart leaped to my 
throat. Could Bob So soon again? 
But no, not this time. The stumpy, ag- 
gressive step passed my door, and the 
untuneful rendering of “Teasing,” 
stopped at the flat above. A sharp 
ring, a resumption of that aggravating 
whistle, and the lagging Irish footsteps 
approached. The door opened, the ag- 
gressive steps fairly tumbled down the 
stairs in their eagerness to be gone; 
the light, quick step ran out from the 
bedroom, I heard a little cry of delight, 
and the door slammed. 

3ut the most thrilling part was to 
come, and happened in the evening. 
Five minutes before Bob arrived, our 
bell rang, and as Sarah was out I an- 
swered it myself, very quickly, too, for, 





you see, I was expecting some one, and 
when I opened the door! Well, really, 
I think he was the most attractive, that 
is almost the most attractive, man I ever 
saw. He looked doubtfully at me for a 
moment, and then asked if “Miss Some- 
body” was at home. I was so taken up 
with looking at him that I just managed 
to stammer out ‘“Yes—that is, no, they 
live up-stairs,” and never caught her 
name—and I had often wondered what 
her name was. 

I was too much occupied, after Bob 
came, of course, to listen much, but the 
light, quick step and a strong, deter- 
mined one moved about a trifle irreso- 
lutely for a few moments, and then sud- 
denly went across the room, and 
stopped so near together that I am sure 
there must have been a sofa in that cor- 
ner—and they never moved all eve- 
ning! 

The following day the aggressive 
steps again climbed the stairs, and this 
time paused at our door. After taking 
in my modest box, I heard them mount- 
ing the next flight. 

Well, after that things went on much 

the same. The heavy, important foot- 
steps were regular in their passage by 
our door, morning, noon and_ night. 
The Irish footsteps moved with the 
same weary drag. The fat, deliberate 
footstep did not begin its lazy move- 
ments about the apartment any earlier 
in the morning, but the quick, light 
footstep was, if possible, quicker and 
lighter than ever, and, goodness! how 
many times in the day did it fly down 
the hall at the sound of the telephone- 
bell, and how many evenings a week 
was that strong, determined footstep 
not to be heard above our parlor sha- 
king the chandelier, sending down a 
.powdering of plaster on our devoted 
heads, and finally establishing itself for 
the evening in the corner where the 
sofa must have been. How many 
nights was it absent? They had grown 
to be so few that they were not worth 
counting. 

It was in about two-or three weeks 
that the new footstep was heard, the 
pattering step which puzzled me so at 
first, but not for long. On one occa- 
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“How on earth could he be sending her notes if he were dead ?” I demanded. 


sion when the Irish footstep had opened 
the door for the aggressive one, which 
now came regularly every day, the pat- 
tering step came out into the hall; a 
short, sharp bark was heard, then a 
charming voice called, “Yale,” in com- 
manding tones, and the pattering steps 
retreated to the drawing-room above. 

And now comes the dreadful part. 
One day the heavy, important footsteps 
came pounding up the stairway a good 
bit earlier than usual, and I listened to 
the rattle of its latch-key in the hall- 
door above, with a foreboding in my 
heart. I think it was a foreboding, but 
maybe it was only that I had eaten 
such a lot of the big box of candy which 
Bob had sent in the morning, that I was 
feeling rather depressed ; but from what 
happened I can’t help thinking it was a 
prediction of what was coming. 

Well, the heavy, important footsteps 
entered the parlor, and stamped on the 
parquet floor, and then the piano which 
had been playing softly, stopped, and 
the quick, light step ran across the room 


in its own tripping manner, only to stop 
short, half-way. The heavy, important 
steps stamped loudly, and then, after an 
instant’s pause a light weight fell with 
a soft “thud” on that much-envied, pol- 
ished floor. My heart just stood still, 
and then all the other footsteps in the 
flat above began to move at once, and 
“Yale” barked furiously. After that 
everything was very quiet. When Bob 
came in the evening, I would not let him 
play “Back to Baltimore,” as he usually 
does, and with the loud pedal on, too, 
for I knew there was something the 
matter with the light, quick step. 

It was terrible! Actually, the ag- 
gressive step stopped coming, and, oh! 
worse yet, the strong, determined ones 
stopped coming, too—the poor, sad, lit- 
tle step in the flat above was no longer 
quick, although it was lighter than ever. 
It no longer ran to the telephone at all 
hours of the day—instead, that useful 
source of communication was attended 
to by the fat, deliberate footstep; or, if 
the fat, deliberate footstep was too lazy, 
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or not up yet, by the Irish footstep. 
How I pitied that poor, changed, little 
step. Bob said I hardly noticed him, 
although it was only two weeks before 
our wedding, I was so taken up with 
the people up-stairs; but this was not 
true. 

Emily, who was to be my maid of 
honor, had come to stay with me, and, 
oh! how we did shop; and how excited 
we were every time the aggressive foot- 
step was heard approaching with a 
white-clad parcel, or the stride which 
came up-stairs two steps at a time an- 
nounced the coming of the expressman ; 
but with all these and my lovely, new 
gowns, which I wanted to wear right 
away, only mother wouldn’t let me, { 
could not help thinking of the girl up- 
stairs, and how differently things were 
going with her. But one day relief 
came in this manner. 

Hearing the aggressive step ap- 
proaching, I rushed 
to the door without 
waiting to hear the 
bell ring, and the ag- 
gressive passed right 
by our door, only 
giving me a scorn- 
ful glance, and made 
his way to the flat 
above, a note in his 
hand and that’s 
not all. Every one 
must have been out, 
for the soft, light 
step went to the 
door. I could not 
help running to the 
window to gaze on 
that district messen- 
ger with interest and 
curiosity, and was 
rewarded by seeing 
him toss and catch a 
silver dollar ashe 
strolled nonchalant- 
ly away. 

Emily and I dis- 
cussed the matter ly- 
ing on her bed be- 
fore dressing for 
dinner that evening. 

“IT wonder if he 





has done something awfully bad,” Emily 
ventured. 

Emily always was of a morbid turn 
of mind. 

“Bad? No!’ I snapped. “If you 
could have seen him! Bad, indeed!” 

“Well, then, perhaps he’s dead?” 
Emily has really no imagination. 

“How on earth could he be sending 
her notes if he were dead?” I de- 
manded. 

“But how do you know it was from 
him?” objected Emily. 

I was at a loss. I knew, just knew, 
it was—but “There! I exclaimed 
triumphantly. “Listen to that.” It was 
“Down the Field,’ played by no sad 
and drooping hand, that came echoing 
from the flat above. 

Only one thing more came to our 
notice, for we were extremely busy, as 
you can imagine. I was so deliriously 
happy that I did not listen for any foot- 








Down she came, clinging to the almost perpendicular iron ladder. 
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step but one, which certainly arrived 
most promptly and frequently, and you 
may guess whose that was. But one 
day, the day before my. wedding, I was 
thoroughly awakened. 

The telephone rang and’I rushed to 
it, thinking, of course, that it was Bob; 
but, no, a charming voice, which some- 
how seemed familiar, was saying the 
most surprising things. 

She was locked in all alone in the 
flat above and would I mind if she came 
down the fire-escape and got in our 
kitchen window. The door was caught 
so she couldn’t move it. 

Emily and I simply rushed to that 
kitchen window and opened it, letting in 
a quantity of light, powdery snow, and 
down she came, clinging to the almost 
perpendicular iron ladder and brushing 
the snow from it with her lovely dark- 
blue tailor suit and black lynx furs. 
She scrambled through the window and 
over the table, which we had forgotten 
to move away. As she thanked us and 
shook the snow from her skirts, I 
thought how bright her eyes were and 
how blue; she was even prettier than I 
had imagined. 

As we stood there, there was a 
mournful howl, followed by a whimper, 
and then a big, white, English bull-ter- 
rier came down the fire-escape with a 
great leap, at the peril of his life. You 
can imagine how surprised we were. 
But the girl from up-stairs was de- 
lighted. She kissed the great brute, 
laughed, and, thanking us again, ran 
down-stairs with her old, light, quick 
step, the dog following her. 

“I wonder if the door really caught, 
or if she was locked in?” said Emily 
solemnly. I don’t know about Emily's 
not having any imagination, after all. 

Now, I must tell the last thing, which 
is certainly the most surprising. Two 
days after our wedding, Bob and I were 
sitting so snug and cozy in our dear lit- 
tle apartment which we had taken, up- 
town, and furnished so prettily, while 
every one thought we were in Washing- 
ton for our honeymoon. You see, Bob 
knows so many people that there would 
be no escaping them there—and what is 
a honeymoon if your friends won't 
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leave you alone? So we thought we 
would just hide ourselves here in New 
York, where we knew the most people, 
and no one would suspect or find it 
out. Well, as I was saying, Bob and 
I were sitting in the big, upholstered 
armchair. Bob was reading the news- 
paper, when all of a sudden he gave 
such a loud exclamation that it startled 
me. 

“Here’s a go!’ said he, and this is 
what I read under “‘Married”’: 

Loyd—Gates. At the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Wednesday, January, 1907, by the Reverend 
Joshua Horner, Helen Winsten Loyd to J. 
Reginald Gates, Jr. 

“Chum of mine at Yale,” Bob con- 
descended to explain. “That don’t say 
much, but here’s quite an article on the 
first page.” He turned the sheet. 

Under the sensational head-lines was 
the information that Miss Helen Loyd 
had eloped from the parents’ home, No. 
— East Fifty-seventh Street, on Mon- 
day, with Mr. J. R. Gates, Jr. Here 
Bob and I gazed at one another in won- 
der. The number and street were those 
of my parents’ home, and our thoughts 
flew to the fifth-floor flat and the light, 
quick step. 

Eagerly we read on, and discovered 
that Miss Loyd had been engaged to the 
well-known, elderly banker, Morgan 
Sword, and that he and the bride’s fam- 
ily were much shocked and surprised, 
and had no idea of the runaway’s 
whereabouts. 

“She got a good fellow, all right 
enough,” declared Bob. “He was half- 
back on the team, a_ tremendously 
strong: , 

Here his voice was drowned by the 
rumbling of moving furniture up-stairs 





and the sharp barking of a dog. When - 


this stopped we heard a quick, light 
step and a strong, determined one cross 
the room, and stop close together where 
there must have been a sofa, or perhaps 
a big armchair. Bob and I smiled into 
each others’ eyes. 

“If her parents would like to know 
where she is,” began Bob slowly, “I 
guess I could tell them.” 

“Yes,” I answered, beaming, “they 
have taken the flat above.” 







































HEN the out-of-town girl reached 

New York early in the New 

Year, she met with the greatest 

sort of a surprise. She found a new 

type of New York girl awaiting her— 

a hipless, willowy creature entirely lack- 

ing in curves. Fashionable she was, to 

be sure, but what had happened to her 

shapely figure? Where, oh, where had 

her pretty curves gone? The friend she 

came to visit was glad to explain the 
change in the New York girl’s figure. 

“It’s all due to Paquin and Paris,” 
she declared. “Paquin originated the 
new skirt, and the new skirt makes the 
new figure a necessity. This skirt, 
which Paris sent over in the early fall, 
and which was then regarded more as a 
curiosity than a fashion, is narrow, with 
little puckers in front slightly suggestive 
of an overskirt drapery. It is known as 
Paquin’s new skirt, and the wearing of 
it means an entirely new corset and an 
entirely new figure. 

“The effect to be obtained is slender- 
ness. It is now a straight-up-and- 
down lithe figure which is the aim of 
the ultra-fashionable woman. Hips are 
pulled in until there is hardly a sign of 
them. The small waist has disappeared, 
and the line from the skirt-hem to the 
armpit is as straight as it is possible to 
make it.” 

The out-of-town girl naturally rubbed 
her eyes in wonder when she first 
caught a glimpse of the New York girl 
with her new figure. And surely it 


was enough to surprise her. What in- 
terested her more, however, after her 
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first wonderment wore off, was how 
this new fashion in figures affected the 
average woman. 

Though the long, trailing, tight Pa- 
quin skirt, in its original form, can 
only be worn by the ultra-fashionable 
woman, yet our out-of-town girl dis- 
covered that the new fashion has been 
really far-reaching in its effect. The 
slender figure is surely the order of the 
day, the flat back is in evidence, and 
corsets are astonishingly longer below 
the waist-line. Then, too, she detected 
that the plaited skirt is not as ubiqui- 
tous as it has been. Gored skirts are 
actually daring to put in an appear- 
ance. 

As far as fashion is concerned, the 
agitating question of the hour seems 
to be centered upon the skirt. 

The out-of-town girl soon discovered 
that there was something else new in 
New York besides the new figure of the 
ultra-smart young woman. This some- 
thing else was the condition resulting 
from the panic and the money strin- 
gency of the fall. She heard of it every- 
where, even in the homes of her richest 
friends. She actually found it was the 
fashion among the fashionables to 
earn money, and to talk of it. Her own 
particular friend, her school-chum, con- 
fided to her that she had been forced to 
think out practical ways and means of 
turning an honest penny, ever since the 
days in the autumn when her father’s 
stocks had gone tumbling down, down 
in their prices. 

This winter this girl, who had always 

















lived in the lap of lux- 
ury, had not only her 
usual calling-list, but 
another list just made 
up of customers, small- 
er, to be sure, than the 
social list, but in the 
girl’s opinion far more 
important. 

In talking it all over 
with the out-of-town 
girl, she said: “I’ve 
been really making 
more money than you 
would think in design- 
ing and making up 
original buckles. Buck- 
les to use on hats, for 
belts and for holding 
skirt draperies in place. 
I have made some rath- 
er smart things in neck- 
wear, too, and I’m ac- 
tually getting up quite 
a trade in menu and 
place-cards. Just at 
present I’m hard at 
work evolving things 
for a Valentine sale 
which is to be held at 
the home of one of our 
society leaders early in 
February. 

“T want to tell you 
about everything I’m 
working on, and my! 
won't I be thankful if 
you have .any ideas to 
contribute. 

“One is a_ heart- 
shaped _ handkerchief- 
case, and it really isn’t 
bad at all. I made it 
of two cardboard 
hearts, which I lined 
with white silk padded 
with cotton, and filled 
with violet sachet. 
These hearts I covered 
with Dresden silk, the 
predominating shade of 
which was violet. At 
the top and at the 
points I tied the two 
hearts together with 
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Little things which the New York girl is 
making for the Valentine sale, and 
some of her original buckles. 
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pink ribbons. The hand- 
kerchiefs are slipped in 
between, and the little 
case is really very con- 
venient for traveling, 
as it takes up so little 
room in one’s suit- 
case. 

“T don’t know wheth- 
er the stock I evolved 
will sell or not, but I 
know when you see it 
you will say it looks 
dainty and original. It’s 
in the form of a jabot, 
with a little lace bow 
at the top. There are 
three tabs of white 
mull, accordion-plaited, 
and I have finished 
each one with a heart- 
shaped piece of fine all- 
over embroidery, edged 
with narrow lace. The 
jabots are mounted on 
straight strips of lawn, 
and they are all the 
same length. If I have 
time, I think I’ll make 
another jabot, using 
this same design, but 
introducing a little 
touch of color; that is, 
I'll have the two ends 
of the bow pink silk 
and the two loops lace, 
and then I’ll embroider 
a tiny pink rosebud or 
two in the form of a 
little vine on each one 
of the heart-shaped 
pieces of embroidery. 

“I guess I forgot to 
tell you,’ the New 
York girl continued, 
“that there is to be a 
special stock-collar ta- 
ble at this Valentine 
sale, and I’m making 
up quite a number of 
pretty things for it, be- 
side the heart novelties. 
For instance, linen col- 
lars, you know, hand- 
embroidered in colors, 
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are the newest and the 
most high-priced col- 
lars you can buy in the 
smart shops to-day. As 
long as I know how to 
embroider, I thought I 
would make one or two 
of these, and they are 
really a great success. 

“First, I bought 
some plain linen turn- 
over collars, and then 
I washed out all the 
starch, and when they 
were nice and soft I 
started embroidering 
them. One is worked 
in purple violets, the 
other shows little pink 
wild roses, and I have 
one done in ox-eyed 
daisies in browns and 
yellows that’s awfully 
good style. I expect to 
get three dollars apiece 
for them. Another 
stock which I thought 
out myself is made in 
the form of a soft pink- 
ribbon rose with two 
falls of cream lace be- 
neath. It looks very 
pretty. 

“I don’t know 
whether you will think 
there is anything very 
original about the belt- 
buckles I have been 


_making, but it’s really 


astonishing how easy 
they have been to sell. 
One I designed for a 
stunning big purple 
satin hat. It was made 
entirely of velvet pan- 
sies, in different shades 
of mauve and purple, 
and I used gilt prongs 
for the center. 

“I have made any 
number of bead buck- 
les. They have taken 
up considerable time, 
for I have worked out 
a pretty floral design 
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Place-card novelties designed by the New 
York girl, which are bringing 
her in good money. 


in the beads. Little 
pink rosebuds I used 
against a background 
of brown and _ gilt 
beads, and forget-me- 
nots I worked in 
among fine steel beads. 
Leather buckles look 
rather effective, and I 
have tried my hand at 
a number of them. 
Some I have studded 
with imitation stones, 
others I have embroid- 
ered, and I made one 
or two very original- 
looking ones of burnt 
leather. But why tell 
you all about the 
things I have been ma- 
king without showing 
them to you? Just 
come along  up-stairs 
into my _ workshop, 
which was once my 
resting-room, and see 
for yourself whether 
you think the things 
for the sale will really 
make a hit or not.” 

“Is that the heart 
handkerchief- 
case?” said the out-of- 
town girl, picking up a 
silken heart, as_ her 
friend spread _ before 
her an array of pretty 
novelties. 

“No, it isn’t, but it 
looks something like it. 
It’s a new sort of 
needle-book for the 
Valentine sale, which I 
made up right straight 
out of my head one 
night when I was real- 
ly desperate for some- 
thing new. Open it, 
and look at it, and I'll 
tell you just exactly 
how I made it, for 
some time you may 
want to have one your- 
self. 

“You use four heart- 
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shaped pieces of rather thin cardboard 
and cover them with silk, overcasting 
the silk on the edges of the hearts and 
joining all four together at the points. 
Fold the side hearts down through the 
middle, so that they will fold into the 
center of the other two, which are the 
covers when the case is closed. Strap 
three of the hearts with ribbon to hold 
papers of needles, and fasten leaves of 
flannel on the fourth heart. You tie 
the case together with ribbons, which 
are sewed to the upper points of the 
cover hearts. When the case is closed, 
vou see, the sides fold up so that the 
case has the effect of just one heart. I 
had some trouble in making this case at 
first, because the cardboard I used was 
too thick. Thé next time everything 
went all right, for I tried much thinner 
cardboard, and I was careful not to 
sew the points of the hearts 
too tightly together. 

“But you haven’t seen my 
dinner-cards yet,” continued 
the New York girl; “they 
are my greatest success. 
llere they are,” she declared 
as she opened the doors of a 
little closet, showing a num- 
ber of shelves which were all 
filled with varicolored novel- 
ties. 

On examining them, the 
out-of-town girl found that 
water-color paper was the 
foundation of about all of 
them, and yet there seemed 
no end to their variety. One 
place-card was in the form 
of a gay little ballet girl, 
with a fluffy short skirt of 
crépe paper. She was a 
hand-painted young person, 
with blond hair and pink 
cheeks, and she held behind 
her head, in a most captiva- 
ting fashion, a little water- 
color paper fan just large 
enough for the name of the 
guest to be written upon it. 
Hidden under her skirts 
were little clasps, by which 
she might be perched on the 
rim of the goblet. 
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“I sell dozens of my little ballet girls, 
and when I am getting them up for a 
yellow dinner, I make every one of them 
with yellow skirts, and pink skirts for 
a pink dinner, etc. For the holidays 
I made a number of sets of very attract- 
ive place-cards, each one having a clev- 
er little toast upon it, and a tiny calen- 
dar as well. They were made of water- 
color paper, and I arranged them so 
that they stood up. 

“At a Dutch dinner, which I planned 
for an awfully smart New York woman 
not long ago, I made all the little place- 
cards in the form of a Dutch shoe, and 
I put inside it two cunning little water- 
color paper, hand-painted Dutch dolls. 
The center decoratioh for that dinner 
was a little wooden windmill, an exact 
imitation of those you see scattered all 
over Holland. It was gray in color, 
and at its base I banked 
ferns and dark-red roses. 
Some of the cheapest din- 
ner-cards I have made are 
in the form of a rose; they 
are very easy to make con- 
sisting simply of water-col- 
or paper tinted in different 
shades of pink, and cut out 
‘in the form of a full-blown 
rose. I generally use three 
pieces of water-color paper, 


The flesh-color chiffon sleeve, giving the effect of the barc arm 
strapped with velvet. Also the newfad in bangles. 
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varying the sizes and putting, of course, 
the smaller rose petals‘in the center. I 
fastened them all together with a little 
gilt clamp, which gives the effect of the 
heart of the rose. Hand-painted point- 
setters make a bright and attractive 
place-card, arranged on a circle of wa- 
ter-color paper so that there is a little 
round space left for the name to be 
written in the center. 

“T have really made more money from 
my place and menu-cards than anything 
I have tried yet.” 3 

“Well, you certainly make me feel 
like the most stupid person in the whole 
wide world,” said the out-of-town girl 
as she put her arm about her friend’s 
waist ; “you really are perfectly wonder- 
ful to me, and I am so glad to know of 
all you are doing, and you don’t know, 
my dear, how I want to see what I can 
do, too.” 

“You can’t make money if you don’t 
go about and stimulate your wits,” said 
the New York girl to the out-of-town 
girl a few days after her arrival. 
“There is no use of our keeping our 
eyes open for novelties if we never go 
anywhere where there is a chance of our 
seeing anything new. I guess I'll accept 
every invitation that comes my way 
while you’re here, and we’ll stroll in at 
some of the smartest of the hotels every 
once in a while at the five o’clock tea- 
hour, and see what’s what in the fash- 
ions. Don’t you think that would be 
wise, my dear?” 

That the out-of-town girl did was 
very evident. Reading her note-book 
proved it, for there under different 
_ dates were careful descriptions of one 
novelty and another that she had seen 
at this and at that fashionable place. 

Here are a few pages out of her New 
York note-book : 

“Awfully stunning girl in a box at 
‘The Merry Widow’ the other night; 
wore a black gown with the most re- 
markable sleeves I ever saw ; looked too 
full-dressed from my humble and out- 
of-town point of view, but perhaps my 
education needs a finishing touch or 
two. The dress was black tulle net over 
pink silk, and the sleeves had the effect 
of being short, showing the bare arm 
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The new spangled butterfly suspenders made with 
sash ends. 


strapped here and there with bands of 
black velvet studded with rhinestones. 
I had a chance to see the sleeve at close 
view, and I tell you it surprised me. It 
had a short fall of black lace at the 
top, which was divided in the middle by 
a little vine of pink roses ending in a 
circle. Though in effect this was all 
there was of the sleeve, you fooled 
yourself if you thought so, for the black 
lace was merely the top of a long tight- 
fitting sleeve of flesh-color chiffon, 
banded here and there with straps of 
black velvet sparkling with rhinestones. 
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Two new fashions in neckwear—the vel- 
vet band showing an embroid- 
ered mull medallion 


My, but it was a marvel, and it has 
a good idea in it, too. 

‘Never saw such high collars as 
all the New York girls are wearing. 
If they keep on, the old-time Eliza- 
bethan ruff will be here before they 
know it. Plaited ruffs seem to be 
the fashion. Think of the horror 
they must bring to the double- 
chinned woman who is striving to 
be in the fashion! 

“Went to the new Plaza for five 
o'clock tea the other afternoon ; got 
lots of ideas, noticed that all the smart- 
looking girls wore bangles, but only on 
their left arm, and always three caught 
together in some sort of way so they 
have the effect of being grouped. Many 
tailor-made dresses were worn. One 
very stylish girl had a striped tailored 
suit on, in blue and black, cutaway 
coat and short skirt; but what specially 
interested me was the collar on her 
white lingerie waist. The waist was 
hand-embroidered and exquisitely fine, 
but instead of having the usual collar 
it was finished at the neck with a high 
black velvet band. You could tell that 
the band was sewed to the waist. Right 
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on the front of the velvet was a fine 
white mull medallion. This was but- 
tonholed to the black velvet band 
with colored silks in shades of blue, 
green and dull red, and in its center 
was an embroidered monogram in 
the same shades of silk. 

“After the theater, at Sherry’s, the 
other night I noticed a black net 
gown with a novel sort of suspenders 
made of black spangles. In the 
front, at the waist-line, they weré 


and the new ruff collar. 


joined with a little butterfly made of the 
same spangles, and-at the back there 
was a larger butterfly. This gave the 
short-waisted empire look to the gown 
at the back, and from the lower wings 
of the butterfly two long, glistening, 
black sash ends hung down. Just this 
little spangled butterfly affair gave an 
extremely smart look to the whole 
dress. The woman’s hat was black, too, 
made of black satin and trimmed with 
long black ostrich-plumes. It was enor- 
mous. The only touch of color in the 
whole costume was a very beautiful 
necklet and pendant of Chinese jades 
and Etruscan gold.” 
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Being a further chapter in the evolution of the dainty beauty. In which Polly learns the paramount 
importance of well-cared-for hands, feet and hair, and the careful dressing of the same. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


HAT a stunning woman that 
is!’ exclaimed Polly, indica- 
ting an aristocratic figure 

alighting from the through-train as it 
stopped for a moment at the village 
station, whither the doctor and the two 
girls had driven from the farm. 

“She looks as if every hair were in 
its place, and yet she isn’t a bit prim- 
looking,” commented Bessie, who al- 
ways had a weather-eye out for the co- 
quettish. 

“Her hat seems to be made onto her 
head, it follows the lines of her hair so 
closely,” continued Polly, eying with no 
small delight the smart details of the 
woman’s natty costume. 

Bessie was no less interested. “Her 
feet are the nicest thing about her,” she 
observed keenly. “Those shoes do look 
like the pictures of themselves in the 
catalogue.” 

“She is certainly a well-groomed 
woman,” admitted the doctor. 


“That’s it—‘well-groomed,’” agreed 
Polly, snatching at the word. “That 
term seems to express everything that 
is most desirable in dress. But it takes 
money to be well-groomed, doesn’t it?” 
she concluded rather wistfully. 

“No, little field-mouse, it does not,” 
declared the doctor, squeezing Polly’s 
hand affectionately. “I have known a 
twenty-dollar-a-week stenographer — 
lots of them, in fact—to look as 
smart as the wives of millionaires, sim- 
ply because they know how to spend 
their money for the things that count 
most. 

“It is not in the selection of expen- 
sive materials,” she went on, lapsing 
into her usual lecture tone, while the 
girls settled themselves in the carriage 
for the long ride home, “or in the 
choice of fashionable cuts or in taste- 
ful ornamentation, that a woman 
achieves that supreme effect ‘well- 
groomed,’ but rather in the careful at- 
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tention to the details of the toilet, as 
evinced in good shoes, good gloves, 
dainty neckwear and smart hats. The 
well-groomed woman is par excellence 
well cared for as to extremities. She 
is neat and clean. 

“She is certainly not the girl who 
sallies forth in a plumed hat and a new 
frock, wearing rusty shoes and soiled 
gloves. She is the woman whose nails 
are always scrupulously 
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spicuous small articles of dress and a 
little less for the big things, than to 
scrimp in the other direction. For in- 
stance, to put fifteen dollars in a French 
hat, for which you rob a seldom-wotn 
evening coat of the extra five; to allow 
three dollars for a pair of first-quality 
gloves and rob a shirt-waist of the extra 
two; to invest six dollars in a pair of 
bench-made boots and rob a silk petti- 








clean and well-trimmed, 
whose teeth are even 
and white, whose hair is | 
smooth and glossy, 
whose _ skirt-edges are 
immaculate. She may, 
indeed, be wearing last 
year’s tailored suit, or a 
shirt-waist of four sea- 
























coat of the extra four; this 
is to provide yourself with 
accessories that will tone 
up any costume to ele- 
gance, which will keep 
their shape as long as 
there is a shred left of 
them, and which will out- 
last the cheaper grades of 
the same things twice over. 
“But the most noticeable 








The well-groomed woman gives careful attention to the details of the groomed 
toilet, as evinced in good shoes, good gloves, dainty hair. 


neckwear and smart hats. 


sons ago, but the bit of lace at her 
neck is real, and she is has put as much 
money into it as would have bought a 
whole waist of the imitation kind. In 
these little things refinement speaks. 
“Tt is better to pay a little more than 
you think you can afford for the con- 






thing about the well- 
woman is_ her 
It is on this detail of 


her person that she. spends , 


more time and money pro- 
portionately than on any other.” 

“IT suppose she has it ‘marcelled’ 
every day,” ventured Polly, conjuring 
up a picture of sophisticated prettiness, 
made familiar by countless fashion- 
plates. 

“Far from it,” replied the doctor. 
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Sophisticated prettiness made familiar by countless fashion plates. 


“The balance of opinion among refined 
women to-day is against professional 
waving’of the hair or any set style of 
hair-dressing. This style, like all other 
cheap fads imported from Europe, is 
finding its popular level among shop- 
girls, milliners, modistes and the vulgar 
rich. Besides, it is harsh and unbecom- 
ing to the face. The natural, loose, ir- 
regular water-waves, which any girl 


can get by dampening her hair and roll- 
ing it on combs or hairpins, is far more 
becoming. 

“No, the money that is spent on the 
hair should go for frequent shampoos, 
massages and scalp treatment. Any girl 
who lives in the city and can afford it, 
owes it to herself to take a course of at 
least twenty treatments in scalp-mas- 
sage—that is, of course, unless her 
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‘crown of glory’ is so luxurious and so 
healthy that there is no question of bet- 
tering it. But there are few residents 
of overheated city apartments and town 
houses who can boast of a too luxuriant 
hair-growth. In the country districts, 
where girls live more out-of-doors, and 
where the sunshine can get often to the 
roots of the hair, there is less need of 
professional treatment. P 

“Shampooing of the hair, however, 
should be everywhere frequent and 
thorough. How frequent depends on 
the oiliness of the hair and the dusti- 
ness of the surroundings, and varies 
from twice a week to once a month. On 
the seacoast, where the atmosphere is 
damp but clean, a dry shampoo with tal- 
cum-powder may be interspersed be- 
tween washings. 

“Everybody knows that rain-water is 
best for the hair, but it is not always 
procurable, although I did know a New 
York City girl who was_ strenuous 
enough to keep a bucket on top of her 
twelve-story apartment-house for the 
sole purpose. Failing that, the water 
may be softened by a few drops of am- 
monia or a little powdered borax. 

“The best soap to use is liquid ‘green 
soap,’ a clear green jelly, sold usually 
in jars. This should be rubbed into the 
scalp with the tips of the fingers, enough 
water added to make a lather, and the 
whole washed out with the aid of a 
lather of pure castile or any other vege- 
table oil soap. Physician’s and Surgeon’s 
soap is excellent for this. The rinsing 
should be thorough—through several 
waters, each colder than the last—until 
every particle of soap is removed from 
the strands. Otherwise the hair will be 
stiff and dead-looking. Never make the 
mistake of allowing a soap lather to re- 
main on the head any length of time, 
in the vain hope’ that it is doing you 
good; you will be rewarded by a sticky 
gob of locks that will be as unmanage- 
able as broom-straw. 

“Tn order to have the hair look fluffy 
it should be dried directly in the sun, 
with much shaking and fanning and 
rubbing dry with a soft face-towel. Ex- 
posure to the sun and air is excellent 
for the hair. The scalp should be venti- 
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lated as often as possible in this way, 
and the circulation increased by gentle 
massage with the finger-tips. This is 
better than any greasy hair-tonic, ad- 
vertised to produce a new crop in 
twenty-four days. ; ; 

“A very common mistake is to singe 
the ends of the hair after washing, to 
prevent split ends. There is a silly 
notion that this closes the hair tubes 
and keeps the natural oil from. slipping 
out. It does nothing of the kind. It 
mars the hair and it makes a bad odor, 
and some day it will set on fire a float- 
ing lock and consume half your head. 
By all means, clip the ends if they are 
split, but do not singe them. 

“Do not use wire hairpins, if you 
have any respect for your hair and any 
desire to look well-groomed. They 
break the hair, and they are dowdy- 
looking. Bone hairpins or shell should 





Pay three dollars for a pair of best quality gloves. 
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In selecting a hat one should never forget that the public views from all sides. 


be used in preference, and they should 
be tested before buying by running be- 
tween the fingers to see that they are 
perfectly smooth. 

“By far the greatest causes of ragged, 
uneven hair are the detestable habit of 
‘ratting’ the hair—that is, of combing 
it backward to make it fluff—and the 
use of curling-irons. It seems utterly 
superfluous to remind girls that kids 
and curling-tongs are injurious to the 
hair, for who wouldn’t go to any length 
for curly hair if she thought it becom- 
ing? Nevertheless, the ultimate effect 
is anything but becoming—that wild- 
looking halo of a short fringe bristling 
about your otherwise mild countenance 
—and what a persecution in damp 
weather ! 

“If girls could only realize that 
naturalness is their greatest charm! 
Now, I don’t mean by this that I con- 
cur with the bigotec father who said 
that if the Lord had intended girls to 
have bangs He’d have made the hair 
grow down on their foreheads; I mean 
simply that our physical attributes are, 
in general, harmonious as regards their 
color and habitual disposition. That is 


to say, if our. hair is straight and black, 
or curly and brown, or wispy and non- 
descript, it accords in some subtle way 
with the cast of our features, the tone 
of our complexion, the shape of our 
head, the trend of our mind and emo- 
tions. Curly hair is essentially coquet- 
tish, and yet how often we see the rigid 
little Puritan pathetically reaching out 
after that badge of spontaneity! If she 
achieves it, she has no doubt spoiled a 
charming Madonna-like countenance. 

“In the same way, some sadly mis- 
guided women try to dye their hair or 
to bleach it into some fashionable color, 
which they vainly imagine will be more 
becoming, or more stylish, or more 
youthful, than the natural shade. In not 
one case out of ten thousand do they 
better themselves. 

“As to dressing the hair, it is well to 
experiment with many prevailing modes 
and choose that one which is most be- 
coming to your individuality. Don’t be 
led astray by well-meaning friends, who 
tell you that you look beautiful in a big 
pompadour, when down in your heart 
you know that you look more intelli- 
gent in a soft part, with a roll on either 




















side. On the other hand, don’t cling: 


stubbornly to a plain, old-fashioned 
hair-dressing merely because you are 
afraid of looking like the majority of 
womenkind in adopting a new mode. If 
you have any indi- 
viduality at all, you 
can't, hide it by 
conventional dress. 
Of course, you do 
not want the tow- 
ering rat’s-nest 
pompadour of the 
average wooden- 
faced shop-girl; 
but neither do you 
want the plastered 
armor-plate head- 
dress of the prim 
New England 
school-teacher. 
“Avoid the con- 
spicuous, whether 
it lean toward the 
fancy or the se- 
vere. Taboo the 
lop over the left 
eye as well as the 
Psyche-knot bun. 
Study your lines, 
the lines of your 
neck, your cheek 
and your nose—es- 
pecially the nose, 
for it is the domi- 
nant feature of the 
face—and try to 
arrange your hair 
so that it will best 
harmonize 
with those lines. 
“Tf your neck is 
long and thin, and 
your head is rather 
small in proportion 
to your face, you 
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and it is becoming—even enhancing— 
and distinctive; but if the contrary is 
the case, in any of the three items, you 
will need to arrange your hair in a 
softer, fuller fall around the face. 

“A clear com- 
plexion can always 
stand severer lines 
than an undecided 
or blotched one. A 
retroussé nose can 
endure a_ higher 
pompadour than 
an aquiline one 
can. A broad fore- 
head looks better 
with the hair 
dressed low, and a 
high, narrow fore- 
head with the hair 
dressed high. 

“In selecting a 
hat, something of 
the same_ philoso- 
phy should be 
borne in mind. 
The nose should 
ever be the su- 
preme test. And 
one should never 
forget that the 
public views from 
all sides, and get a 
look at oneself in 
the mirror before- 
hand from all 
these points. Our 
backs are at the 
inercy of our ene- 
mies, while our 
faces, even if they 
are not entirely 
satisfactory, 
we can always 
keep diverted from 
the carping critic 


can well aftord to The secret of individuality is not to adapt yourself by pleasant conver- 


build out your hair 
with an all-around 
pompadour ; but woe unto the girl who 
adds this extra width to her round cra- 
nium and her short, thick neck! If 
your forehead is low and your features 
are small and your skin is fine, you can 
dress your hair as severely as you like 


to the modes, but the modes to yourself. 





sation. 

“No rules can 
be laid down for guidance in buying a 
becoming hat. If they could, they 
would make a book worth purchasing. 
It will no doubt ever be a matter of in- 
dividual experiment and individual suf- 
fering. But one point is well to keep 
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in mind: that the secret of individuality 
is not to adapt yourself to the modes, 
but the modes of yourself. 

“That is a good rule to follow in all 
articles of dress but two—gloves and 
shoes—and there you have simply got 
to be content with what the manufac- 
turers turn out. It is a sad fact that 
you cannot get a perfectly fitting, good- 
looking shoe for less than five dollars. 
Sometimes the cheaper ones seem to 
fit, but corns and bunions continue to 
form, and with a perfectly fitting shoe 
such disfigurements would be impossi- 
ble. Another fault to find with the 
cheaper shoe factories is that they sel- 
dom turn out a dressy-looking shoe with 
a sensible heel. Thus, girls continue to 
torture themselves on high ‘Cuban’ 
heels or high ‘French’ heels for the 
sake of beauty and style, where there is 
no beauty and style; but what can they 
do? The recent silly fad of ‘pumps’ 
for street wear has resulted in thou- 
sands of broken insteps and bunions. 
And yet girls continue to wear them, 
with diaphanous stockings—even in the 
winter ! 

“The well-groomed woman is notice- 
able for her invariably appropriate foot- 
wear. She does not invest wildly in 
blue-topped patent-leather boots for 
‘best,’ and then find herself reduced to 
wearing them to market on a rainy day. 
Nor does she wear ‘French’ heels on 
the street, or slippers to church, or 
pumps in the winter-time. She buys 
one pair of heavy calf boots with low 
heels for ‘every day’—and for ‘rice,’ as 
well, if she cannot afford another. But 
if she can, she buys patent leather, also 
with a low heel—if she can get it— 
for dress, and ‘French’ heels only on 
dancing slippers. She puts a lot of 
money in good shoes, and she keeps 
them on trees, and she sees that they 
are polished regularly and that the heels 
are built up when they run over, and 
that her buttons or her laces are in good 
condition. She does this, and she 
knows that her feet are good-looking at 





all times in all places—whether she 
wears a 2-A or a 7-E. 

“Likewise, the well-groomed woman 
is known for the daintiness of her 
hands. A finely shaped hand and a 
small foot have always been considered 
an indelible mark of aristocracy, and 
while pretty hands are very rare these 
days—due probably to the prevalence 
of outdoor exercise among girls—there 
is always the mark of good grooming 
to make up for the lack of delicateness. 

“The nails of the hand, as well as 
those of the feet, should be carefully 
manicured at least once a week. It is 
not necessary that this should be done 
by a professional to be well done, for 
any girl can accomplish the task very 
creditably at home with the proper in- 
struments. The high polish and pointed 
ends that used to be fashionable are no 
longer in good taste, and the nails are 
now trimmed more naturally to match 
the shape of the finger-ends. 

“A tasteful dressing of the wrist of- 
ten improves the looks of the hand. You 
can tell by experiment whether yours 
is the hand that looks best with a ruf- 
fle of lace at the end of the sleeve or a 
stiff, wide, white cuff. A flat, bony 
wrist is sometimes effectively hidden by 
a chic band of black velvet, tight around 
like a bracelet, fastened together with 
an inconspicuous pearl buckle. 

“Men are quick to notice the well- 
dressed details of hands and feet, and 
more lovers have raved of the maiden’s 
hair than of her eyebrows, yet it is 
not the flying strands of a disheveled 
artistic mop that entangles their hearts, 
but the coy little curl escaping from a 
clean-cut, well-set-up modern coiffure. 
And the girl who makes a point of do- 
ing her hair ‘well,’ and leans to fine 
shoes and stockings and gloves as a 
‘pet fad,’ doesn’t make much of a mis- 
take when it comes to ‘stacking up 
well.’ She soon finds that she is set 
apart from the general herd by both 
men and women as ‘the girl whose 
hands and feet are always dainty.’ 


NOTE.—Miss Augustine will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health which do not require the professional advice of « physician. Private replies will be sent 
to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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MERICA is in a fair way to be- 
A come one of the most musical 
countries in the world. Cer- 
tainly, in no other place, does the per- 
former of merit receive such high re- 
wards, such an ardent and enthusiastic 
welcome. In New York at the present 
time there are two grand-opera com- 
panies, equaled by none in the world 
in enterprise in catering to the music- 
lover and in lavishness of expenditure. 
In New Orleans there is another 
grand-opera concern of merit, which 
tours through a great many cities of 
the country after the close of the sea- 
son in the Spanish-French-American 
city. There are symphony orchestras, 
string-quartets, military bands and in- 
dividual performers galore, all meritori- 
ous, all patronized extensively. 


@a. 


OU yourself are in a large meas- 
ure responsible for this. We 
have yet to meet an American 

woman who did not profess and real- 
ly feel a genuine fondness for good 
music. Few of us, however, when we 


attend a concert or any high-class mu-° 


sical performance, get full value for 
our money. To do that, we must un- 
derstand as well as hear the music, we 
must get something of the point of 
view of the composer and performer, 
we must understand and appreciate 
those finer and more elusive beauties 
that underlie every broad general ef- 
fect in a great work of art. 








T was in the hope of helping you to 
do this that we arranged with Mr. 
Rupert, Hughes for a series of mu- 

sical articles to appear in the forthcom- 
ing numbers of SmitH’s MAGAZINE. 
We canvassed the whole list of writers 
on musical topics before we hit upon 
Mr. Hughes as the ideal man to tell us 
the things that we all wish to know 
about music. He is a composer himself, 
having published a number of songs; 
he is the author of “American Com- 
posers,” “The Love Affairs of Great 
Musicians,” and “The Whirlwind”; he 
has prepared numerous collections of 
songs and music, and is everywhere ac- 
knowledged as one of our foremost au- 
thorities on musical matters. In addi- 
tion to all this, Mr. Hughes is one of 
the few writers who have the faculty 
of lending interest to any subject upon 
which they write, of putting sparkle and 
wit and epigram into: their work. He 
is at his best when he writes about mu- 
sic. The first of his articles, entitled 
“Have We a Musical Atmosphere?” 
will appear in the March number of 
SmitH’s MAGAZINE. 


Sa 


AVE you ever traveled in Europe? 
Have you ever planned or hoped 
to do so? To the latter ques- 

tion there will be an affirmative answer 
from the majority of women. The 
next best thing to going abroad your- 
self is to have a clever friend go abroad 
and write you long letters about it. We 
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have planned to do something of the 
kind for you. In the next number of 
SM1tuH’s will appear the first of a series 
by Mrs. John Van Vorst, who is well 
known to the reading public, called 
“Letters From an American Girl 
Abroad.” These letters describe the 
experiences of Miss Beatrice Marsh, of 
Montana—young, attractive and en- 
thusiastic. Some one has left her a for- 
tune, and she travels and writes home 
about the things she sees. She sees 
them with youthful, unspoiled eyes, and 
tells about them well. Venice, Egypt, 
Monte Carlo, all the places you have 
read about, she visits and describes. 
Her experiences are decidedly interest- 
ing, and through the whole narrative 
runs the chain of a delightful love-story. 
We had high hopes for this series 
when we first talked it over and planned 
it out. The fulfilment has far sur- 
passed our hopes. We are sure that 
you will think this one of the most suc- 
cessful features we have ever brought 
out in the magazine. 


HAT we have not mentioned the 
complete novel for next month 
does not indicate any falling off 

in its quality. In fact, next month we 
believe that it will be even above the 
average. It is “Cross Currents,” a 
fascinating story, by Maude L. Radford, 
whose name is already familiar to most 
magazine readers through her work in 
McClure’s Magazine, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other publications. In 
the future she will be a regular con- 
tributor to SmMitH’s. 





O you believe in a college educa- 
tion? Are you debating with 
yourself whether or not a college 

education is worth while to a boy who 
has his own way to make in the world? 
Don’t decide the question until you 
read, in next month’s issue of this maga- 
zine, the article entitled “The Cash 
Value of College Brains.” 


SA. 


O the March Smiru’s Anne O’Ha- 
gan will contribute a charming 
essay, “Our Feminine Martyr- 

doms.” There will also be a_ side- 
splitting automobile story, “The Pro- 
fessor’s Awakening,” by Frederick 
Walworth Brown. Holman F. Day 
will be a contributor with an unusually 
characteristic and delightful story. 
There will be other stories by Annie 
Hamilton Donnele, Cornelia Redmond 
and George Bronson-Howard. 


SA. 


[" you are interested in beautiful 
paintings you will do well to find in 
the March Smiru’s the article on 
the Minnesota State Capitol, with its 
illustrations by Kenyon Cox, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, F. D. Millet and others. 
Also, next month we hope to be able 
to announce a surprise that we have 
been saving for a long time. We have 
been planning and working in silence. 
In a month we shall be able to announce 
the result of our plans. We can prom- 
ise that it will be the most important 
announcement we have ever made in 
the magazine. 
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The Story 


The Street-Car Tells— 


its The Trained and the Untrained Man 


Side by side they sit;—one filling an important position in the world—the other poorly paid and 








ode discontented. The difference between them is due to the fact that one man is trained—an expert in his 
ble line of work, while the other is mot. 
ive F 
sil If you're the untrained man and want to advance, write to-day to the International Correspondence 
y Schools and learn how you can better your position—how you can have your salary raised. 
ice. 
nce ‘ You'll be surprised when you learn how easy 
m- it all is. Do it now, while it’s fresh in your mind. 
Tear out the coupon, mark it opposite the occu- 

ant ion you Min belt eal wall to-day. Tiare iterestionel Ce 

pation you ike est an mail it to-day. ere’s Box 899, SCRANTON, PA 

mn no string to this—no obligation on your part— Please explain, without further chligution on my part, 


no charge for the information and advice that 
the coupon will bring. Isn’t your whole future 
worth the finding out? ‘hen, do /t now. 


how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which | have marked X 





Bookkeeper Mechanical 








Doesn’t matter how old you are, where you 
live or what you do—so long as you can read 
and write the I. C. S. can help you without 
your having to lose a day’s work or leave home. 
Mark the coupon. 


Doesn’t the fact that during November 265 
students vo/untarily reported better positions 
and higher salaries obtained as a direct result of 
I. C.S. training prove the willingness and ability 
of the I. C. S. to raise your salary? This is the 
average number of similar successes reported 
every month. Mark the coupon NOW. 


City 





&tenographcr 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Tilustrator 

Civil Service 


Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee. Engineer 








Draftsman 
Velephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contrector 
Arehitee’! Drafteman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Rene 
Mining Engineer 











Name 





Street and No. 
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Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 


“_You'’d never think I STAINED my _ hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Juice Hair Stain. Every single 
hair willbe evenly stained trom tiptoroot. I apply itina 
few minutes every month with a comb. The stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as dyes do but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Stain your hair any shade of brown, from a rich golden 
brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your 
comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, 
no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
nut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year, Sells for 
$1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 402 


Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 





TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your nane and address on dotted lines below. 
and enclose 26 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges pre- 
paid, a trial package. in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on 
Hair. Mrs. Votter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 402 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
‘Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned’ un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Book 





Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 0c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 

180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Ridg., Montreal, 
Canada 























Sent on Appoval. Send No Moneys $1.60 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
>. stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shadesa 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latent style of hair dressing—aiso 
high grade swi - penpals wigs, ete. ? 
Anna Ayers, Dept. J-6 4 
17 Quincy St., Chicago 
~~ 
















IT PAYS BIG h H 
ransewite Motion Pictures 
our in 


NO EXPERIENC as ° 
struction Book and ‘‘ Business Guide’’ tel!s all. 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 

of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
ity in any locality. for 

8 man witha little money to showin churches, 
schoo] houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 














to ° 
orcrate Five Cent tres ‘°° 

Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 ht. Others 


do it, why not 7 It’s 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 466 C 


¢ write to us, we'll tell you how. ‘talog free. 
hemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 





TELEGRAPHY 
BOOHKHEEPING 
es STENOGRAPHY 
in a few short weeks of pleasant spare-time 
our practical Corres oy pl gh becpandl agg a 
demand. Many energetic students have wecehed ap to salaries of : 


$5,000 PER YEAR 


~thereis no reason why you cannot do thisif youwantto, You 
Pay Us No Money 
tuition until position is secured. We send complete outfit, 
Bank references. Write for particulars, at once, asking about 
,» and stating which you would prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
673 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 





Best Birds, Best E 
gaLowest Prices st 


ure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 

and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm inthe 

. Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and 

vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 

lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 

“Poultry For Profit,’ full ot pictures. It 

ells you how to raise poultry and run In- 

cubators successfully. Send cents for the 
z book, to cover postage. 

J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217 - FREEPORT, ILL. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


etarie and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries, 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive, No belt or 















Write 
to-day, 








Catalog Switch necessary. No batteries what- 
= ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
fall Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed, 
ra MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO, 
mation. 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 





FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond eq 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stoge at one 
thirtieth the cost. - 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
rantee them. See them first, then pay. 
atalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
: THE BARODA COMPANY, 
= Dept.S, 280 North State St.,Chicage 
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A TIMELY NOVEL OF GREAT MERIT 


Garrison’s Finish 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON 






















We regard Mr. Ferguson’s 
effort as the best story of the 
turf.ever written and we are 
sure you will agree with us 
after you have read it. 


ae - eS. 







"Garrison" is a jockey of 
rare ability, neither better. nor 
worse than the majonity of his 

fellows. The -story opens 
with his disgrace and concerns 
itself chiefly with his rehabih- 
tation. "Garrison" is living and 





















human in everything he does. 
His adventures have the con- 
vincing quality of an account 
of real life, and besides. this, 
the story has a plot that will 
charm and fascinate every 
one who reads it. The hero- 
ine is one of the most de- 











of) lightful characters it has ever 
‘ been our pleasure to read of. 
A * 5 

PRICE, $1.50 2270, Slot, tumtratins ny cuantzs onunwatn 

re Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Literary Department 
Intercontinental 
University 
1407 L Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Greatest School an Earth. 
Teaching by Mail Only. 


JAMES CHAMPLIN FERNALD, 
.D., Dean. 


Hox.David J. Brewer 


Justice DAvip J. BREWER, U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Hon. Martin A. KNAPP, Chair- 
man Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

Members of the Board of Directors. 

Specially organized for the home 

training of students in oratory, 

literary, and scholastic courses. 

@ Special emphasis is laid on 

. the high class of expert instruc- 
Edward Everett Hale tion. direct, personal and inti- 
mate attention to the individual needs of the student. 
We Train Young Men for Better 
Positions and Higher Salaries. 

160 complete courses in Law, Engineering, Agri- 
cultural, Advertising, Accounting, Business, College 
and Common School Branches. Moderate charges. 

Write for free catalog 221, particularly mention- 
ing subject that interests you. 








‘Hon. Martin A.Knapp 











B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U" 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader ig 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch, 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathog 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the othet, 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be @ 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading publi¢, 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America, 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 

















DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 

(68 plans low-cost houses, $300 to $9000) semt for only 25c and Se postage. 
Send for ART IN $1.00 per year. 
(A monthly magazine devoted to building and furnishing.) 

J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
828 Porter Block. Est. 1882, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
rkling, beautifal. For bi 
Ries. 5 the genuine, standing all test 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the 
Bent free with privilege of ex: 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO, 
Dept. N, 52-58 W. Jackson Roul. Chiengo, 11, 











ARN FROM EXPERTS 


ly you for this suc- 
ach hour a day at home. 








KEEPING 
TAUGHT 


NO TUITION FEE 
Until We See You Profi- 
tably Employed! 
Is this - enough? Do you want to 
positively improve your ith 
financially and commercially? Read 
two of the most interesting, 
valuable books ever lished 
(Absolutely Free.) our name 
and address to us will bring them 
to you. "How to Succeed in Bus- 
iness" and "How to Become an Ex- 
| oll rage og Don’t miss the 
to secure these books at once 
—it* costs you just two minutes’ time 
and a two-cent stamp to write. 
155 G COM’L BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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AHEUMATISM 


Let Us Send You, FREE TO TRY, a Dol- 
lar’s Worth of the Great Michigan 
External Remedy That is 
Curing Thousands. 


Let Us Have Your Address Today 


We have found a quick and positive remedy 
for Rheumatism. We are proving this fact day in 
and day out by thousands of cures, including old 
chronic cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering from 
this cruel torture. 











we have cured. We will let everybody know, as 
we know, that Magic Foot Drafts are a real, genuine 
cure for this dread disease. 


TRADE MARK 





Magic Foot Drafts are so sure to cure that we 
gladly send them to anybody Free on Approval 
and wait for our pay until the work is done. Send 
us your name today. Return mail will bring you 
a regular dollar pair of Drafts, prepaid, to try free. 
Then if you are satisfied with the benefit received, 
you can ‘send us One Dollar; if not, they cost you 
nothing. You decide. You can see that we 
couldn’t afford to make such an offer if the Drafts 
didn’t cure. Address Magic Foot Draft Co., 236F 
Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. Write today. 





Teer | 





Pocket Editions of Useful Subjects and Valuable 
Information are Published in 


| 
Diamond Handbooks 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 








Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 
| Shirley’s Lover’s Guide, Grace Shirley 
|| Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 
| Shirley 
Guide to Etiquette, L. W. Sheldon : 
Physical Health Culture. Professor Fourmen 
Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
Burt 1. Standish : 
National Dream Book, Mme. Claire Rougemont 
Zingara Fortune Teller. A Gypsy Queen 
The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 
The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, M. D. 
U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 











These books are bound in attractive and substantial covers. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, | 
79.59 SEVENTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
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We know this, and if anyone | 
doubts, we will introduce him or her to hundreds 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 















REASONS 
WHY 


Vinol is the Best 
Cod Liver Preparation 


Vinol contains every medicinal, healing, buildi 
element known $s salitie the Gods Lier teat men 

Vinol is made by a scientific extractive and concentrating 

rocess from fresh Cod’s Livers and their oil with 
Pagtnsss of iron added—It tastes good. 

Vineol combines the two most world famed tonics all 
the medicinal properties of Cod Liver Oil and iron 
deliciously palatable and a: ble to the weakest 
stomach—an old and valuable remedy improved by 
modem science, and unexcelled as a 

STRENGTH BUILDER 
for old people, delicate children, weak run down per- 
sons after sickness and for chronic Coughs, Colds, etc. 








FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, cond as your drugaia's 
fame we will give him the agency. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 














|MENNEN’S, 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 































‘‘OUT-DOOR CHILDREN” 


arc healthy, happy, well developed chil- 
dren,the rose bloom on their cheeks tells 
the tale. Careful mothers daily use 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


to guard tender skins from the effect of 
winter wind and weather, thus insuring 
a smooth, clear, healthy complexion. 
Use Mennen’s after bathing 
and after shaving. In the 
nursery it is indispensable. 
For your protection the gen- 
uine is put he non-refilla- 
ble boxes—the ‘** Box that 
Lo Mennen’s face 
- Guaranteed under 
the Food and D 
June 30th, 1906. Seria ” 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 
25 cents. Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet 
{Borated) Talcum Toi- 
let Powder—it has the 


scent of fresh-cut Par- 
ma Violets. 


The Box thatle r 














Good-bye.” 
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TheFebruary Popular 
THE FREEBOOTER 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON 


A brilliant, complete novel by this capable author is what THE PoPuLAR 
promises for its readers next month. It is a startling novel, abounding in action . 
and plot, and Mr. Ferguson has put forth his best efforts to make it a real, 
popular story. Don’t fail to read it, as the audacity of the plot and the modern- 
ity of character and local color are rarely to be met with in modern fiction. 




















When the Sea Gives Up Its Dead 
By A. M. Chisholm 
One of the most amusing and best written 
short stories we have ever published. Mr. 
Chisholm is famous as a humorist and his present 
story will be hailed with delight. 


The Humiliation of the Presidente 
By Robert Dudley 


In which is shown how an American eagle 
proved a novel instrument in reducing the pride 
of a Filipino presidente. 


The Chap at Charbonneau’s 
By Charles Steinfort Pearson 
Showing an unusual method employed by 
certain lumber dealers for smuggling dutiable 
goods across the border. 


The Way of the Transgressor 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair 
A story of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
and howa certain unscrupulous member was 
badly tricked at his own game. 


“Both Ways” Smith 
By Frank Savile 
A very extraordinary scheme concocted by 
an Australian, whereby he gained a living by 
racing a broken-down, old horse. A remarka- 
ble narrative told in the vernacular. 


The White Thread 
By B. M. Bower 
An appealing short story of Western life 
showing what love for a woman will do even to 
the sacrificing of life for a rival’s interest. 


The Crucial Hour 
By Frank Irving Fletcher 
A story of the Boer war in the Transvaal. 
How a man addicted to bibulous habits found 
himself at the supreme moment. 


Inscrutable Captain Dean 
By T. Jenkins Hains 


Another remarkable incident in the check- 
ered career of ‘‘Hammerhead’”’ Jones, second 
mate. 

















THREE OTHER FEATURES 
A MASTER OF MYSTERIES, - By Scott Campbell 


A NEw SERIEs by the author of the well-known Felix Boyd stories, having a very extraordi- 
nary man as the principal character. 


ANTHONY ATWATER, Amateur Anarchist, By Francis Whitlock 

A long, complete novelette dealing with the interesting adventures which befell a member of 
the ‘‘Lost Legion,”’ who volunteers to play the substitute and blow up the Czar of Russia. A. very 
strong novel with an ingenious plot, and also a very delightful female. 


THE YELLOW FACE, - > By Fred M. White 
__. The second instalment of this new serial. If you did not begin this story last month, do not 
fail to begin it at once, as the plot is deepening and the interest delightfully advancing. 











ON SALE THE 10th OF JANUARY PRICE 15 CENTS 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Increase your stature 
two to six inches, easily, 
safely, conveniently. 
There is no excuse today for 
being short, stunted, sensitive, 
sorry—or skeptical. You can 
grow taller, broader, healthier 
and happier. Give usthe oppor- 
tunity to explain to you our 
simple, marvelous invention. 
Thousands of successes in 
30 different countries—no 
failures. 

Our 52-page illustrated book 
explains, proves and con- 
vinces; mailed postpaid in 
plain envelope. This valuable 
book “How To Grow Tall” 
will absorb your interest from 
cover to cover. Send for it 
at once—it’s free. Address 
THE CARTILAGE COMPANY [& 
155 G. Unity Bldg., 





























ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











BROAD SHOULDERS? 





You play cards for enjoyment, 
but there is no enjoyment in 
playing with old, smudgy cards. 
Get a new, white pack of 


Bicycle 
Playing Cards 


and make the game a pleasure. 
Their dealing, wearing and playing 
qualities rt 
unequaled 
ey a siya . 

D 25c. card. 

p Large, read- 
able indexes. 


The new game of Quinto. 
Send 2c. stamp for rules. 


ty 192-page book of all card 
— rules prepaid, l(c. 
‘TRADE MARK stamps or six flap ends of 
\) Bicycle tuck boxes. 
RIDER BACK The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
0) DI A ARD 810 Congress Court, 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
























Birmingham, Ala. Wactienton. 
Not Springs. Ark. 211 4 = x 


San Francisco. Cal. ek = - In 
2980 Sacramento St. Plainfield. ‘tna. 






Denver, Col. Des Moines, Ia. 
Weat Haven. Conn. Crab Orchard. Ky. 








Portland, 


eb.. 
Cor. Cans & 25th Ste. SI2N. Broad &t. Ww ya Manitoba. 
North Conway. N. Hl. Pa nd. 


For Liquor and 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Lexington. poem. Buffalo Pitteburg. Pa 


Drug Using 


scientific remedy which has been 






. White ‘Plaine: ms, Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
~——a N.C. Providence, R. I 

Pa » N. D, Waukesha. Wis. 

Philadel hia. Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada, 














Harrisebure. London 











Ve precious gem. Diamonds increase in value from 15 to 20% a year. 
} Our Grand New 1908 Catalog now ready for mailin 66 pages, 1500 illustrations of beautiful 
# Diamond rings, pins, brooches, watches, etc. The finest Nesreicy Catalog ever issued. It's free for the 
asking. Write for copy today. 


Our Prices 


west, Our Terms Easiest. Select from our Catalog the article 
you desire and we will send it on approval. If satisfactory, pay one-fifth of price on delivery, balance 
in eight equal monthly payments. Remember THE LOFTIS SYSTEM makes your credit good by ad- 
OFTI TUS Diamond Cutters. Watchmakers. Jewelers | usting terms tomect Ne 
OF & CO. Est.1868. Dept.BS58. 92 State St.,Chicago,1il.,U.S.A. | today /or 1908 Catalog. 


“START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


ae Pe» By making a wise and safe investment. 
aS Aa >) } account. You always retain it in -your possession. You have the satisfaction of wearing a beautiful and 






A Diamond is Safer and more Profitable than a Savings Bank 











justing terms to meet 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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maximum space in this 


6th, 1908. 


tising medium on the market. 








We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 


Our 


section, thirty lines. 


all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and profitable to all. 
which includes THE POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
Next issue of SMITH’S closes January 
Address SMITH’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising 
Department, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


aim will be to eliminate 


Rates, $2.25 a line, 


























BE—YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many | 


make $2,000 a year. You have the 
— poonet ah ‘Start a mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very BF nea 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address T. 8. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
AGENTS wanted to sell our Sty1o- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. 
J. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers. 607 
Thames Building, New York. N.Y. 
HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell _the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can_be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton. Ohio. 
$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, _ profitable. _No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
‘Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE WANT HIGH-CLASS MEN 
to handle our new store necessity. 
Sells better than cash register or 
seales, with greater profits. Ex- 
clusive territory. Full particulars 
oy request. The Pitner Co., 100- 
1 Lake Street, Chicago. 











LADIES, to make Sanitary Belts. 
Material all cut ready to sew, $12 per | 
hundred. Particulars stamped en- | 
velope. Mutual Supply Co., Dept. 
J.8., Chicago. 


Tell the substitutor: 


—————$— 


| Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
| paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice, sam- 
ple questions and Booklet L 23 describ- 
ing — and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 





School, Washington, D. C. 


1,000 KEEN SALESMENiwanted by 
advertising novelty mfgs. to sell art 
signs, calendars, novelties, souvenirs, 
poenaees and post cards. Big money 
‘or brains. See the Novelty News, 99 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. $1.00 a year, 15¢ 
single copy. Great “sidelines.” 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢e, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 











& Catalog Free. Consolidated Por- 
trait Co., 290-6 W. Adams St.,Chicago. 


POSITIONS OPEN—Write us today 
for “The Right Man in the Right 
Place.” telling ambitions men how to 
get out of the rut. Hapgoods, 305-307 
Broadway, New York. 


docufion and 
 DramaticArt — 


PLAYS for amateur theatricals, and 
entertainment hooks. Thousands of | 
titles. Send for 1908 catalog, free. The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 


























“No, thank you, I want what I asked 


25c¢.views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples | 





portunities 


—————_—_—_——ee—————————™ 
“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE Want 
ed A large income assured to any 
| One who will act as our representative 
after learning our business thorough! 
| by mail. Experience unnecessary. All 
we require is honesty, ambition and 
| willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
| ness. No soliciting or traveling. An 
exceptional opportunity for those 
| who desire to better their conditions 
| and make more money. For full par- 
| ticulars write nearest office for I 
} book 364. National Co-Operative 
| 








Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg. ,Chicago, 
; Ill.; 507 E. St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa., and 
Delgar Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years in the 
mail order business; began with $5. 
Anyone Can do the work in spare time. 
Send for booklet; tells how to get start- 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Locxport, N. Y. 


I WANT 1 or 2 high-class men in 
each state to give my proposition a 
thorough trial contemplating opening 
office if satisfied. I. manufacture 4 
store necessity. Sells for $50 to $1000. 
Ref. 1st Natl. Bank, Chicago. M. W. 
Pitner, 100-102 Lake Street, Chicago. 

GREAT Opportunity—Selling goods 
by mail: improved plan. If you can 
invest $25 to $100, write us. Milburn 
Hicks. 755 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 











| “OPPORTUNITIES described hun: 


dreds of positions open for high grade 
Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 
Technical men. Sample copy free. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. ¥ 


for. Good-bye.” 
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PEACH FARMS—§$2 per month se- 
cures you a 5 acre peach farm in the 
Famoiis Koshkonong District Oregon 
Co., Mo. Orchards in this district net- 
ted owners $300 per acre this year. 
Write for free booklet and full partic- 
ulars. Frisco Fruit Farm Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Wedding Invital 
‘Visiting Card. 


ENGRAVED PLATE AND CARDS 
—Prices reduced oue-third for 60 days, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send postal 
for book of samples. Roch. Plate Eng. 
Co., 20 Hickory St., Rochester, N. Y. 





























WANTED: Autograph Letters of fa- 
mous persons; highest prices paid. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. Letters sold. Send for price lists. 











ADVERTISING and SHORTHAND 
taught Free. Devote your spare time 
for free tuition. Name course, write 
to-day. Dept. D, Oakland Corre- 
spondence School, Oakland, Cal. 





TELEGRAPHY. Learn at our schoo] 
—Superior practical methods. Living 
expenses earned. Good positions guar- 
anteed. Correspondence course if de- 
sired. Cat’'g Free. Dodge’s Institute of 
Telegraphy, 24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 








SHORTHAND: Learn — sys- 
tem by mail one month. seful to 
everyone. Thousands learned this 


ty Complete instructions $1. John 
G t, 528 West 151stSt.,.New York. 
BR 


PATEN URED or fee 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s rogress: sample __ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that protect. Our 3 books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of 6 
cents stamps. R. 8S. & A. B. acey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

PA’ 'S, TRADE MARKS. nD 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as_to its 
ee oe Advice free. Joshua 

. H. Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp’a. 








BE BEAUTIFUL—At a small cost. 
Celebrated Face Lotion formula 50c. 
silver. Full instructions. Formalin 
Co., 813 E, Central, Wachita, Kansas. 

















AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS — We 
have bought from the maker (one of 
the best known in America) the sur- 
plus stock of new 1907 four-cylinder 
“Queen” cars. A 
ularly sold at $2250. 


big chance. Guaranteed free of parts, 
a arts carried on hand. “Largest 
Dealersin New and Second-hand Auto- 
mobiles in the World.” Cars of almost 
every make at cut prices which can- 
not fail to interest prospective buyers. 
Send for bargain sheet 136. ‘limes 
Square Automobile Company, 1599- 
1601 Broadway, New York. Chicago 
Branch, 309-311 Michigan Avenue. 











BE QUICK AT FIGURES. 20 
cents brings you best short cuts 
known. Box 141 Madison Square 
Station, New York City. 


“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25e. Sturm Mfg. Co., 827 
Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


25 CENTS lists your name _ for 
a@ year, makes you a member, 
and gives you the magazine for 
6 months. Souvenir Postal Union, 
87 Ziegler Street, Roxbury, Mass, 














YOU can’t afford to be ignorant of 
our system of es high grade 
sitions for Salesmen, Executive, 
Nerical and Technical men. Write us 
today. Hapgoods,305-307 B’dw’y,N.Y. 





HEN 


advertisers use Smith’s 


they not only reach the whole 


Smith family but the Jones and Brown 


families as well. 


Smith's 


hr Tt 


is the one 


whole family magazine, and advertisers 


can reach its readers in no other way. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 





Good-bye.” 
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PEOPLE'S 


A SHORT STORY MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 


SAHIRTY-TWO pages of particularly pleasing photo- 
64 graphs showing scenes from current plays open the 
iq March issue of THE PEOPLE's, and supplement its one 
a & hundred and ninety-two pages of well-selected complete 
= Ee fiction. ‘These pictures have given great satisfaction, and 
SESE have proved very popular with the magazine public. 











Heading the array of stories in the March PEOPLE's is a complete 
novel by George Barton entitled “The House in the Hollow.” This story 
combines the elements of mystery, excitement and humor, is told graphi- 
cally but simply, and reveals as it unwinds an appealing love story. It 
is sure to please. 


“The Fish Pirates” is the title of one of the best tales of the Great 
Lakes that J. Olivier Curwood has yet written. Mr. Curwood has 
gained his place among magazine writers because of his sympathetic de- 
lineation of the life of the Lakes. “The Fish Pirates” breathes the adven- 


turous spirit of this life while following the steps of a charming romance. 


In strong contrast is a quiet little tale of the tenement district from 
the pen of Jeannette I. Helm. “Miss Doctor” is the title, and the ele- 
ments of humor and pathos blend appealingly. 


An exciting adventure forms the basis for Wolcott Le Clear Beard’s 
“Money for the B. B. B.,” while “The Reformation of Hunk Shanks,” 
by Charles Marion Ray, is a story told in a spirit of pure fun, but with 
an underlying seriousness. 


Of complete stories published in series there are two in the March 
PEOPLE's. “The Commercial Privateer” meets and overcomes the most 
serious situation which he has yet faced, while “Billings-Hobo,” the 
tramp-hero, is shown in another illuminating episode of tramp life. 


These are only a few of the features of the March PEOPLE's, which 
will in every respect be up to the mark of its own high standard. 


32 pages of pictures; 192 pages of high-class complete stories. 
On sale, February fifth; price fifteen cents. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Book Wanted by Every American 


THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 











The greatest collection of stories and 
yams about and by Abraham Lincoln 
ever published together in one book— 
stories that are tragic and comic—told in 
the inimitable manner so identified with 
the man. In this book are to be found 
stories of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
mate triumph. These are all authoritative 
and throw a flood of light upon Lincoln's 


character as a man and as a statesman. 








Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 





A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and successfully used by 

leading physicians for over 15 years. 
Sold by leading druggists. None 

genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—-Valuable booklet on how totreat diseases. 

















i 
Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TRADE MARK. 


Socks 


You never hear the cry, ‘‘They are 
not as ee as they used to be’’ about Shawknit socks! 
Nearly thirty years ago they deservedly earned a world- 
wide reputation. To-day they are better than ever and 
their standard will continue to be maintained at any cost, 


Shawknit socks are made in over 100 styles. Plain colors, 
stripes, embroidered effects and with natural, undyed soles, Inya. 
riably fast colors. Our dyes are guaranteed pure and harmless, 

Shawknit socks are seamless, hence delightfully comfortable, 
They fit because they are shaped in the knitting, not stretched 

over forms. 
They are American made and are honest values and wear longer 
than any other sock or stocking made. ‘They have stamped on the 
toe, “Shawknit,” as our guarantee, also protection against substitution 
and fraud. ‘ 
We illustrate herewith a special assortment of medium weight cotton socks 
in stripes.and colors, put up in a neat package consisting of % dozen styles 
as follows: 
Style D7—Black with bleached white hair line stripes. 
D8—Black with cardinal hair line stripes. 
*  D9—Navy blue with bleached white hair line stripes. 
Ey ee are _— in sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. Price, 25 cents per pair, 
or a le 
If you cannot procure Shawknit socks from your local dealer, we 
should be pleased to fill your trial order. Transportation prepaid to 
any part of the U.S. When ordering direct please specify size. 
Our beautifully colored catalogue gives useful and valuable stocking information 
and shows styles and prices. We want you to have it. Write for it to-day, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 200 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 















Atlantic City, N. J."antcsom” 


7 ~~. Hotel 
agai Rudolf 


Pome LARGEST AND 
s : —— 







MOST MODERN 
HOTEL ON THE 
COAST. 


OCEAN FRONT 
AND BEACH 
PROMENADE. 


OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 


New York’s Favorite Location. All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1000. American and European 
Plan. , Rooms with Bath, Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water. Dining Room Overlooks the Ocean. 
The Finest Salt Water Bathing. Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Pastime. Verandas 
of this Hotel Directly on Boardwalk. SEND FOR BOOKLET AND RATES. 

A Special Feature of this Hotel is the Reproduction of the Celebrated “Harveys’” Cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 








Also Proprietor “Harveys’” Famous Restaurant, Washington, D. C. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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I Want You to Know My 
Razor as I Know It. 


uM Whether you rely upon the 
old fashioned razor or whether 








Over é 

you depend upon the barber for your daily 
: ATP shave, there’s still a better, guicker, 
Million more economical and sanitary way — 
in the ‘‘Gillette’? way—and my razor will 
Use convince you of this fact. 


It is the better way because of the 
great convenience it affords—a slight turn 
; ot the handle enables you to have as close 
Oe or as light a shave as you may wish—¥ 
Ye 

Pt 















oe 


removing any beard without the 
least discomfort or irrita- 
tion of the skin. 





quicker way § 
because the thin, 
flexible, double-edged 
blades require Wo Strops 
ping, No Honing. They 
are made of specially selected and 
tested steel, individually hardened, tempered, 
ground, honed and stropped by never-varying au- 
tomatic machinery. They are so inexpensive that when dull 
= throw them away as you would an old pen. It takes but 
rom three to five minutes’ time with the Gillette to obtain 
the most delightful shave you ever had in your life. 

It is the economical way because you may shave yourself at 
home or away from home at any time—saving you time, money and 
the endless inconvenience and annoyance of being dependent upon the 
barber. My razor not only produces daily dividends of satisfaction to 
its users but saves its cost inside of a month. 

Itis the cleanly, hygienic way because you are exempt from 
the dangers that are often encountered by allowing your face to come in 
contact with brush, soap and barber shop accessories used on other people. 

I could talk to you a month about the good qualities of my razor 
and what it mears to you, but what I want is to get you to try it 
just once and then you will know it asI know it, and would not part 
with it for any price. 

_ Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Gillette’’ today and shave yourself 
with ease, comfort and economy for the rest of your life. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silversplated holder, 12 doublesedged blades (24 keen 
edges) packed in a velvetslined leather case and the 
price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewetry, Drug, 
Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today. If substitutes are offered 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


287 Times Building 
New York City 
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“The Old Family Doctor’ 


OND 


EXTRACT 


SIXTY YEARS AT WorK 
RELIEVING PAIN. 


The test of time has only served 
to strengthen the confidence in 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


Soothing, Refreshing 
and Healing. 
The most useful household 

remedy. 


Ask your druggist for POND’S 
EXTRACT. Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles—never sold in bulk. Refuse all 


substitutes. 














af Femilty Remedy 


Pemameoos 








The Gener 
. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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